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Che Independent. 


BUBBLES. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGR, 


Au! fairy globes of fairy dyes, 
Which rise and fall, above, beneath, 
And flutter between earth and skies, 
Blown by a baby’s laughing breath, 
Greeted with rapturous cries ! 


How beautifal and all too frail 
Your little treasure of delight ; 
How quickly laughter turns to wail 

As vanishes from baby’s sight 
Your many-colored sail. 





The little hands are stretched in vain, 

Tn vain the blue eyes questioning stare; 
The pretty thing comes not again— 

It is not here, it is not there, 
It is not anywhere. 


Oh ! baby eyes, in future years, 

The same blank look will cloud your blue, 
As, spite of hopes and spite of tears, 

The chosen bubble you pursue 
Eludes and disappears. 


You will have learned then not to cry ; 

Have learned the art that grown folksknow, 
When pretty bubbles burst and die 

Of smiling grimly as they go, 
As they go sadly by. 


But, though they smile, and though they joke, 
And though they would have deemed it shame 
To whimper when the bubble broke, 
They do not like it, all the same, 
These mighty grown-up folk ! 





BRIEF REJOINDER. | 
BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


I wave been so busy of late in addressing 
temperance conventions and in other ways 
that I have delayed acknowledging the 
mistake in figures which Dr. Burrage has 
kindly pointed out. The large sum which 
I gave as the amount of U. 8. revenue 
derived from the manufacture of malt 
liquors in Maine should have been given as 
revenue from the sale of these liquors. I 
believe that the claim is fairly sustained 
that Maine imports her liquors, instead of 
making them. 

It will be observed, however, that this 
large revenue is derived not from the 
secret dealers; but from the open and pro- 
fessed dealers, who state their names, with 
street and number, and their intended busi- 
ness, and put these on record, as the United 
States law requires, in a public office, where 
they are accessible to every citizen. The 
secret dealers, of whose unsavory expedi- 
ents Dr. Burrage gives us unnecessary 
details, are just so much in addition to the 
regular business. 

Several points seem now to have been 
gained by this somewhat protracted dis- 
cussion : 

1. It is at last conceded, in Dr. Burrage’s 
letter. that one may »e in doubt as to the 
wisdom and practica! usefulness of the 
Maine Law, and yet be, in his way, a pretty 
good sort of man, not equal, of course, to 
General Dow; but an honest, well-meaning 
person, and not at all a ‘‘rummy.” his is 
great progress. 

2. We have it now, on General Dow’s 
own authority, that in Maine, as wherever 
else it has been tried, Maine Law is 





liable to fall into complet@ desuetude, being 
equivalent in that case fo unlimited free 
trade in liquor. It has Been found, outside 
of Maine, that the Maine Law, as com- 
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pared with other laws for restraining the 
sale of drink, is peculiarly liable to this 
difficulty. Our objection to it is not that it 
is too efficient; but that, after a brief spurt, 
it commonly becomes absolutely inefficient. 

8. This point also may be taken as con- 
ceded—from the fact that it is so studiously 
blinked by General Dow and his friend— 
that where the Maine Law is rigorously en- 
forced it sometimes fails to promote tem- 
perance. Of the last six years in Bangor 
there have been four in which the law was 
rigorously enforced and two in which it 
has been suspended. The intemperance of 
the place at present is frightful. There is 
a doubtful debate among the citizens 
whether during the four years of rigorous 
enforcement the condition of the place in 
this respect was a good deal worse or 
almost imperceptibly better. 

So much for the settled points. Now for 
one which, I fear, must remain forever un- 
settled. How did it happen that in the 
year of grace 1875 there were in Neal 
Dow’s.own city 176 openly announced pro- 
fessional liquor dealers? And what did the 
gallant General ever do about it? This is 
one of those things, I suspect, which no 
fellow can find out. Perhaps it is one of 
those personalities from which our pres- 
idential candidate shrinks. But, for one, I 
can assure him as a citizen that I shall 
never vote for him for President until I see 
this matter cleared up. It will be time to 
make him ruler over many things when he 
has shown himself, as citizen of Portland, 
to have been faithful over few things, 

I do not suppose the General expects me 
to answer his seedy old quotations, which 
prove that, long years ago, when the Maine 
Law was a new broom in Connecticut, it 
swept remarkably clean for a few months. 
We have seen these old scraps a number of 
times before. They answer extremely well 
for padding; but they do not come very 
near the questions in hand. 

Norwics, Conn. 





A KEY TO THE CONTINENT. 


BY BISHOP JOHN ¥. HURST,D.D. 








My approach to Kansas was by an unfre- 
quented road, over the old bushwhacking 
region of Southwestern Missouri. A fel- 
low-passenger on the train knew all the ins 
and outs of the territory when the great 
war was going on, was himself a partici- 
pant in the struggle, on the right and bright 
side, and gave me a better insight into the 
region than all the maps and descriptions 
of the country with which I had supplied 
myself. The train moved sluggishly along, 
and, going out on the platform, I caught 
my first glimpse of the Missouri, as it danced 
downward beyond the great cottonwood 
trees that dipped their pale branches into 
yellow waters. By and by we crossed the 
bridge, and began to shoot through a cut in 
the ash-colored bluff of clay where Kansas 
City once stood; but has now far outgrown 
it and dropped down on all sides and fairly 
into the river itself. Then came a jerk, 
a jolt, a gencral downheaval of. small bag- 
gage, and then a suspicious pause. Sup- 
posing this to be the custom of the country, 
I kept my seat until further orders. ‘Train 
is stuck! Accident ahead! Passengers get 
out and take ’busses for the depot!” shouted 
the man of all orders. 

I was thankful for busses. In a half 
hour I was standing in that wonder of 
depots—the Unjon—in Kansas City. This 
same city is a key to our whole territory. 





One has no need to be told it, but simply 
to look at a railway map of the United 
States, in order to know it. Think of its 
growth. A citizen told me that when his 
Eastern eyes first saw the place, fourteen 
years ago, there was only one little narrow- 
gauge railway track there, which soon lost 
itself as it trailed its solitary length up 
along the Kansas or Kaw River. Now fif- 
teen great railroads center there, and radi- 
ate toward every quarter of this North 
American compass. There are given times 
when most of the trains leave, and, unless 
you wish to take one of them, you will do 
well to stand back and look on. It seems 
as if the whole world has its carpet-bag in 
hand and is going to the next place. The 
tracks are not shut in by a great building, 
covered over with a glass roof; but are in 


"the open air, the raised platforms along them 


being protected by light and delicate iron 
roofing, supported by graceful pillars. You 
thus have all the advantage of protection 
from the weather and perfect light and 
ventilation. How to get your baggage from 
the train by which you enter and removed 
to the one by which you leave might well 
be a puzzler. But waita moment. Take 
your check to the large airy baggage-office, 
within ten seconds of the ticket-office, show 
your ticket for the place where you wish 
to go to (Santa Fé, Denver, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans, or anywhere else), and you 
will receive another check, or .the old one 


will be handed back to you, after the 


figures on it have been examined and re- 
corded. Then take your seat in your train. 
But you have not seen your baggage! No 
matter. That is not your business, Other 
people have seen it, and handled it, and 
you will see it when you get to your desti- 
nation. 

The new census puts Kansas City up to 
some sixty thousand. It is a marvel of 
growth. The most of the residences are 
on the bluff, where are also the best hotels, 
the finest retail stores, and, until recently, 
the heaviest business was conducted. But 
the broad flat delta formed by the junction 
of the Kansas River with the Missouri is 
destined to be the business part of the 
whole city. The bluff will be a place of 
churches, residences, and stores, while 
the great manufactories will be down 
in ‘‘The Bottom.” The largest beef 
and pork-packing houses in the West, 
I have been told in the world, are already 
in this level part of Kansas City. The 
Fowler Brothers are just completing theirs, 
which they have found it wise to remove 
from Atchison to this place. Across the 
Kansas River lies Wyandotte, spread out 
over the flats, and building up so rapidly 
that, like Kansas City, you have to give 
your order for bricks nine months ahead 
before you can begin to build your house. 
A well-to-do German, who now is a Wyan- 
dotte councilman, showed me the little hut 
which he first occupied in the place and the 
first business place in all the Wyandotte 
Bottom. There is no break in either pop- 
ulation or business during the whole hour 
and a half walk from the outer rim of 
Wyandotte, across the Kansas River, along 
the Kansas City Bottom, over the innumer- 
able railway tracks, and up the steep bluff, 
where the neat homes of Kansas City, the 
Majestic, stand and throw their evening 
shadows across the broad and islanded 
Missouri. 

My destination in Kansas was Lawrence, 
about forty miles beyon® Kansas City and 
up the southern bank of the Kansas River. 


NUMBER 1668. 


One grows a little meditative as he takes 
his seat in the cars. The past begins to 
come in upon him, and he goes back to the 
days when the first battle of the Republic 
since 1812 was fought on Kansassoil, When 
the treaty was signed in Paris, on the 30th 
of April, 1808, which gave us the Louis- 
iana Purchase, of which Kansas was a part, 
no eye could foresee the relation which 
this unknown state should occupy toward 
our national life. ‘John Brown’s soul” 
had just Begun to march, for he was only 
wearing cotton pinafores ‘and lacked a 
month of being three years did. Some 
thirty miles away there once stood the old 
house, in Ossawattomie, which his own hands 
built, after he had snuffed, in the East, 
the morning air of the coming crisis 
and had come to the heart of the hastening 
cyclone. Whether Kansas was to be a free 
or a slave state did not depend on the pro- 
slavery party in Missouri or its champions 
in Congress; but on the conscience of the 
whole country. Brown and his four brave 
sons knew all this part of Kansas—iis trails, 
its strategic points, its river-depths—as well 
as any Indian that had made it his home 
centuries before Columbus saw the light in 
Genoa the Proud. Brown turned all his 
wisdom to good account. His was the free 
lance of the New England love of liberty. 
Lawrence, now a thriving city, with its 
beautiful university looking down over it, 
full of the hum and stir of honest and push- 
ing thrift, catching now its nerves of power 
from the current of the riverand now carrying 
its wheels by steam; educating its boys and 
girls with early and utmost care; driving 
its trade westward and southward with a 
steady eye on the march and consolidation 
of population; rearing its beautiful churches 
with sublimé faith in the Power which gave 
freedom to all the broad acres of the state; 
and treasuring the traditions of its heroic 
history with honest pride, is a. miracle of 
love of liberty, tenderness toward the 
slave, and of far vision into the future. It 
is the only American Troy we have. Every 
one of its plains and copses sings an Mliad. 
Twice it was sacked and itscitizens butchered 
—first by the men who were determined 
that it should be a slave state, and second 
by Quantrell’s raiders, who shot the citizens 
from door to door, in the early morning 
light. One woman, as quick-witted as the 
wife of Grotius, saved her husband by roll- 
ing him up in a piece of carpet and. throw- 
ing him out in the garden. The very boys 
of Lawrence know how many men were 
shot in this dooryard, how many at that 
street-corner, when the first sack began, as 
the advance guard of two hundred horse- 
men, armed with rifles, bowie-knives, and 
revolvers, appeared that lovely May morn- 
ing in 1856 on Mount Oread, where the 
University now stands, and flung out their 
red war-flag with the inscription ‘‘ Southern 
Rights” to the breeze and gaze of the 
world. The marks made by the first balls 
in the struggle for the slave's rights can still 
be seen in some walls and trees. A strange 
admiration of the vanished hands came 
over meas I walked the streets of this 
growing and historical place. It will hand 
down the name ‘of Amos Lawrence and the 
Massachusetts and New eEngland Aid 
Societies with a precision and power of high 
moral significance which Alexander could 
not give to the city of his name and fame. 
The friends who met me at the 
station and took me to every part of the 
place, to the State Fair in Bismarck Grove 








and to two most hospitable houses, ex- 




















plained all points of interest; and yet one 


needs but little help in Lawrence. The 
streets you walk over are full of meaning. 
The first one I struck was Massachusetts 
Street; and so it was to the end—New 
England names, New England faces, New 
England life. There is no place on the 
continent where Puritan ideas have pro- 
jected themselves into the future with more 
definiteness than just here in Kansas. The 
air is that of Virginia; but the flow in the 
veins is that of the men who landed at 
Plymouth rock. There can be but one focus 
of thought in a nation at a time, and 
Kansas was that very thing all the way 
along for 1854 to 1858. It was the smelting- 
furnace of sentiment for four other years, 
1861 to 1865. But all is now peaceful end 
hopeful in Kansas. Railroads overspread 
the state. On the morrow after you start 
from Kansas City you can look out on the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, or wander 
among the cactus groves of New Mexico, 
or talk with many a tribe in the Indian 
Territory. The same wise policy of the 
Government which Congressman William 
Henry Harrison, afterward President, was 
the first to believe and avow, from his place in 
the House, of giving sections of land in the 
West to those who would occupy and im- 
prove them, has been continued, and Kansas 
has been reaping the full befiefit of that 
early wisdom of inviting and rewarding the 
stranger and the emigrant. Her eastern 
half is rich, productive, manufacturing, 
agricultural, capable of supporting a vast 
population, Her western half is less cap 

able of cereals, feels the dry touch of the 
mountain air, is the border-land between 
the rich valley of the Missouri and the 
Rocky Mountain slopes, and will be a pas- 
ture-field, overspread with a shining lace- 
work of railroads in all directions, for all 
the generations to come. One cannot help 
loving all its streams and plains and towns; 
not simply for what they are and are to be, 

but for what they were when the seer of 
the coming freedom of all our people 
caught here his first vision, and the hero in 
our strife for equal rights and safe homes 
won here his first battlefield. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 





THE OHIO OVERTURE. 


WHAT CAN THE NATIONAL COUNCIL DO? 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


+ Reapers of Toe INDEPENDENT may re- 
member that the Congregational Associa- 
tion of Ohio has prepared, as business for 
the National Council, soon to mect at St. 
Louis, an ‘‘ Overture,” asking for ‘a new 
Declaration of Faith.” Perhaps some may 
remember also an article of mine, entitled 
**The Ohio Overture: the Desiderata” (INn- 
DEPENDENT, Aug. 19th). It may be pre- 
sumed that the Overture will receive due 
attention and will be thoroughly discussed 
in the Council. Probably some question 
concerning the right of the Council to im- 
pose a Confession of Faith on its con- 
stituency will be brought into the discus- 
sion. It will not be amiss to think before- 
hand what that body can do in such a mat- 
ter and what it cannot do. 

I, The National Council purports to have 
been constituted by the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, ‘‘to express 
and foster their substantial unity in doc- 
trine, polity, and work” and for some 
other purposes. If ‘‘a new Declaration of 
Faith,” other than the Burial Hill Declara- 
tion, proclaimed in 1865, can be made to 
express or to foster the ‘‘ substantial unity” of 
these churches in doctrine—still more, if it 
can he made to do beth—the Council may 
surely take the subject into consideration, 
and, at least, inquire what it can do in that 
direction. This being conceded, the ques- 
tion of expediency is in order. Will such 
a Declaration, set forth by that body, be 
likely to express the ‘‘substantial unity in 
doctrine” more correctly or definitely than 
it was expressed by the Burial Hill Declara- 
tion, fifteen years ago? Or will it rather 
bring out more strikingly the doctrinal 
diversities which exist at present among 
those churches? Will it operate to foster 
the “substantial unity in doctrine” which 
the Constitution of the Council assumes as 
a fact? Or will the attempt tend, rather, to 
foster controversy and to magnify the 
existing differences? 





THE INDEPENDENT. 









Various answers will be given to this | Nice, in the fourth 


question of expediency. Perhaps some who 
are to be members of the Council do not 
believe that there is a “‘ substantial unity in 
doctrine” among the so-called Congrega- 
tional ministers who are catalogued in the 
“‘ Year-Book,” or among the churches that 
are called upon to pay for the ‘‘ Year-Book.” 
To them the attempt to makea new Declara- 
tion of Faith may seem highly expedient, 
as tending to expose the hollowness of that 
professed unity. Others there may be 
who bold that the differences between Old 
School and New School, between Tyler 
and Taylor, between the theology taught 
in Hosmer Hall, at Hartford, and the 
theology taught in Council Hall, at Oberlin, 
or between one philosophy of the Atone- 
ment and another, are not at all inconsist- 
ent with ‘‘ substantial unity in doctrine.” 
To them an attempt by the National Coun- 
cil to formulate anew the doctrines about 
which differences have arisen may seem 
inexpedient. They may regard it as an 
attempt to narrow the limits within which 
‘substantial unity” may be recognized as 
co-existing with circumstantial differences. 

II. The National Council, under its pres- 
ent constitution, has no power to impose a 
Confession of Faith on the Churches. In 
that constitution it is written: ‘‘ This Na- 
tional Council shall never exercise legisla- 
tive or judicial authority.” Certain phrases 
in the Ohio Overture suggest a doubt con- 
cerning the manner in which the new 
“symbol,” as those brethren call it, is to 
be used when we get it. They complain of 
‘the very loose and nominal way in which 
we are compelled to hold the Savoy Decla- 
ration.” Do they intend that we shall be 
*‘compelled to hold” the new Declaration 
in a way that shall be more real and more 
tight? If so—if the Ohio idea is that the 
National Council shall set forth a formu- 
lary to be used as a test or standard of 
orthodoxy; if the meaning is that churches 
or ministers shall be measured by the new 
standard, in order to ascertain whether they 
belong to the Congregational denomination 
—then it seems very much as if the National 
Council was invited by the Ohio brethren 
to undertake or, at least, to initiate a most 
momentous piece of legislation. 

IIT. The delegatés assembled in National 
Council at St. Louis can issue a declaration 
of their own doctrinal belief if they can 
agree as to the matter and form of the 
doctrines which they hold in common. If 
a majority of them can agree on sucha 
declaration, they can make it by their votes 
the act of the Council, and can publish it as 
the testimony of that Council to the truth. 
But they have no right to insist that, be- 
cause they are a majority, the minority 
must accept, or profess to accept, their 
formulated system of doctrines. Every 
man in the majority or in the minority 
must stand or fall to his own master, and 
the Council is no man’s master. 

IV. The Council may be of opinion that 
it cannot well perform that part of its work 
for the churches which relates to “‘ their 
substantial unity in doctrine” without at- 
tempting to ascertain what that substan- 
tial unity is. If it shall make the attempt, 
it will find in its own written constitution a 
very brief but exceedingly (perhaps I ought 
to say elaborately) indefinite statement of the 
doctrinal basis on which ‘‘ the Congregation- 
al Churches in the United States” are said 
to have ‘‘ associated themselves in National 
Council.” First. ‘“‘They agree in belief 
that the Holy Scriptures are-the sufficient 
and only infallible rule of religious faith 
and practice.” Secondly. ‘*Their interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures is in ‘substantial 
accordance with the great doctrines of the 
Christian faith commonly called Evangel- 
ical.” Thirdly. The doctrines commonly 
called Evangelical are the doctrines ‘‘ held 
in our churches from the early times, and 
sufficiently set forth by former General 
Councils.” 

Surely, if ever any statement of a matter 
of fact was made laboriously and carefully 
indefinite; if ever a statement was made 
with the intention that it should seem to say 
something and at the same time come as 
near as possible to saying nothing, this is it. 
Is there a man that can tell us the names 
and the dates of those ‘‘ former General 
Councils” so respectfully referred to? 
“General Councils” make a great figure in 
ecclesiastical history, from the Council of 





éentury, ‘to the 
Couneil of Trent, in the sixteenth, and the 
Council of the Vatican, in the nineteenth; 
but, if we except the first, from which came 
the Nicene Creed, I cannot learn that “our 
churches”—whether “from the early times” 
or in these last days—have regarded any of 
them as setting forth in any authentic or 
satisfactory way ‘‘ the great dootrines com- 
monly called Evangelical.” The very name 
of “General Council” is more malodorous 
than fragrant in Congregational (not to say 
Protestant) nostrils. 

Let me use great plainness of speech. 
The employment of that sonorous phrase 
** General Councils” to designate (or, rather, 
to avoid designating) what our fathers 
called the ‘‘ synods” of 1648 and 1680, and 
the yet more provincial Saybrook Synod 
of 1708, as well as what we ourselves have 
heretofore called the National Council of 
1865, is an instance filustrative of a saying 
ascribed to a famous diplomatist: ‘‘ Man is 
endowed with language that he may be 
able to conceal his thoughts.” The form 
of a constitution was presented to the body 
of delegates assembled at Oberlin in No- 
vember, 1871, by a ‘‘ Preliminary Commit- 
tee,” deriving its authority and acting un- 
der very particular directions from a Pre- 
liminary Convention at Boston, in 1870. In 
that draft of a constitution “‘the De- 
claration of Faith, set forth at Plymouth, 
in 1865,” was made ‘‘the doctrinal basis 
of the proposed National Council. But 
a doctrinal basis” so broad, so catho- 
lic, so simply Christian as the Burial 
Hill Declaration was unacceptable to 
some. They wanted a basis more dis- 
tinctive, more denominational, more 
Old School. After much debate, with 
amendment and recommitment, the in- 
definite phraseology about ‘‘ former Gen- 
eral Councils” and so forth was adopt- 
ed as a compromise, or, perhaps, as a 
convenient way of ending a tiresome de- 
bate. The result is that, instead of the 
simple Confession of Faith contained in 
the Burial Hill Declaration, the doctrinal 
basis of our National Council is a muddle 
of talk about “substantial accordance,” 
‘great doctrines called Evangelical,” and 
**General Councils”—a voice seeming to 
say much out of a cloud of dust, but actual- 
ly saying as little as possible. 

I cannot but think, and ask all Christian 
readers to think how much better it would 
have been, how much more dignified, how 
much more accordant with the genius and 
formative idea of Congregationalism, how 
much more Christian, if the constitution of 
the National Council had contained as the 
offered basis of fellowship and co-operation 
for all Congregational churches the Confes- 
sion of Faith which I here transcribe from 
“The Declaration set forth at Plymouth in 
1865,” and which (whether careless readers 
are aware of the fact or not)is the only 
Confession of Faith in that document. 


‘““We confess our faith in God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the 
only living and_true God; in Jesus Christ 
the incarnate Word. who is exalted to be 
our Redeemer and King; and in the Holy 
Comforter, who is present in the Church to 
regenerate and sanctify the soul. ©, 

*«With the whole Church we confess the 
common sinfulness and ruin of our race, 
and acknowledge that it is only through 
the work accomplished by the life and 
expiatory death of Christ that believers in 
him are justified before God, receive the 
remission of sins, and through the presence 
and grace of the Holy Comforter are de- 
livered from the power of sin and per- 
fected in holiness. 

‘We believe also in the organized and 
visible Church, in the ministry of the 
Word, in the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, in the resurrection of 
the body, and in the final judgment, the 
issues of which are eternal life and ever- 
lasting punishment. 

“‘ We receive these truths on the testi- 
mony of God, given through prophets and 
apostles, and in the life, the miracles, the 
death, the resurrection of his Son, our 
Divine Redeemer—a test‘mony preserved 
for the Church in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, which were composed 
by holy men as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Perhaps this Confession of Faith would 
not have passed through the Council of 
1865 had it not been deftly packed in a 
somewhat rhetorical discourse about ‘‘ the 
faith and order of the apostolic and primi- 
tive churches held by our fathers,” and 
about adherence to that faith and order 
‘substantially as embodied in the confes- 





majority of voices: This is the Confession of 
our Faith; these are what we understand to 
be” the great doctrines commonly called 
Evangelical,” and we invite to fellowship and 
co-operation with us- on this doctrinal basis 
not only non-Congregational churches and 
Christians, but Congregational churches also, 
they will by that testimony both express 
and foster the substantial unity in doctrine 
amiong the associated churches of the Con- 
gregational polity. 
New Have, Corn. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUNG MEN 


TRAINED IN SCIENCE 
IN THIS AGE OF UNSETTLED OPINION. 








BY PRES. JAMES M°COSH, D.D., LL.D. 
(Read before the Presbyterian Alliance.) 


IN respect of religious opinion, the rising 
generation of our day may be characterized 
as unsettled. The educated young men 
cannot be described as adhering very firmly 
to any fixed belief, and yet they profess to 
be willing to listen to the claims of religion. 
They cannot be designated skeptics; they 
resent it as a calumny when they are called 
atheists or materiahsts, though numbers, 
knowingly or unknowingly, are maintain- 
ing principles which, logically followed 
out, would land them in this issue; they 
are not satisfied with the past, with its opin- 
ions or its defenses of them; they do not 
bow very profoundly before authority and 
they have no preference for old.creeds and 
confessions; they are bent on searching. 
into the foundation of every belief, and for 
this purpose would dig deep down and do 
not scruple to stir up all the rubbish and 
dust that may stand in their way; they will 
not accept without sifting the truths sup- 
posed to be long ago established, such as the 
existence, the immortality of the soul, and 
the essential distinction between good and 
evil; and they insist on the arguments in 
their favor being reviewed; and if they 
cannot stand the examination they are to be 
rejected. It is, therefore, an age out of 
which good or evil, either or both, may 
come, according as it is guided. We may 
cherish hope regarding it, for it is an inquir- 
ing age; we may entertain fears for it, for 
itis dancing on the edge of a precipice, 
down which it may fall. 

The difficulties, real or supposed, in the 
way of religious belief in our day come 
chiefly from natural science, in which the 
great body of our educated young men are 
instructed to a less or greater extent. 
Doubts derived from this source have been 
felt at this point from the very rise of sci- 
ence in modern times. The weak believer 
was staggered when Copernicus showed 
that the earth went round the sun, whereas 
the Scriptures speak of the sun rising and 
setting; as, I remark, even our astrono- 
mers still do when they talk with other 
men or even with themselves. This does 
not trouble any one now, as everybody sees 
that it may be quite as religious to believe 
that the earth moves as that the sun moves, 
provided we make it move by the power of 
God. In my younger days the conflict 
turned round the then rising science of ge- 
ology; but we have only to take the word 
day as it is used in Genesis (chap. ii, v. 4)— 
“In the day that the Lord made the earth 
and the heavens ”—and in nearly every book 
of Scripture. to find the progression in Gene- 
sis corresponding in a wonderful way to the 
progression of geology and confirmatory of 
Scripture. In our day (mark, that uncon- 
sciously I use the word “day” for an 
epoch) the conflict relates to the religious 
or irreligious bearing of the theory of Evo- 
lution or development. I may dwell fora 
little on this point, as illustrating the mode 
in which I think we should deal with young 
men. ‘ 

I. The phrases development and evolu- 
tion have come to be used in a very vague 
and uncertain way. They are often so em- 
ployed as simply to denote that one thing 
comes out of another. Thus, I have lately 
seen the advertisement of a book entitled 
“The Development of Literature” and an- 
other “‘The Development of . Canada.” 
We read constantly of the development of 
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the sciences, of the fine arts and the me-- 
chanical arts, and of particular objects, as + 
steam engines, or pottery, or vases, or tea- 

cups. So it. is necessary, when any one 

speaks of development. to insist on his 

explaining what he means. If we are 

denying evolution, let us specify what kind 

of evolution we deny. When we observe 

this rule ourselves, then we are entitled to 

require those who defend development to 

tell us what is the process they are recom- 

mending to us. 

It is certain that there is such a process. 
He who refuses to allow the existence of 
development must be prepared to deny that 
the oak comes from the acorn; that the 
boy can grow into the man; that he himself 
is descended from his father or mother; 
that the Jewish religion was evolved from 
the Patriarchal and the Christian from the 


Jewish. 
It should be noticed that development in 


its very nature is a complicated process. 
It is not a simple quality of bodies, like 
attraction and chemical affinity. It implies 
a combination and an interaction of bodies 
with their varied properties toward a par- 
ticular end. In the evolution of the plant 
from the seed and the animal from the 
germ there is a vast number of agencies, 
mechanical, chemical, electric, magnetic, 
I believe also vital—all conspiring to pro- 
duce a special end, a plant or animal after 
its kind; and science, even at the present 
day, cannot specify all the elements and 
powers at work in producing the result. 
Evolution, in fact, is just a particular kind 
of causation; that is, it is a fixed, I believe 
an ordained combination of causes to pro- 
duce a special end—say a plant from the 
seed or the seed from the plant. 

Devclopment, in a general sense, pervades 
all divine and all human workmanship; 
that is, one series of things comes out of an 
antecedent. The Presbyterian Council I 
am addressing was developed from a meet- 
ing in Edinburgh; this from a meeting in 
London; this from a side meeting held on 
the occasion of the meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in New York; and this from 
the Tercentenary of John Knox in Phila- 
delphia. I hope there is nothing irreligious 
in stich an evolution. 

But in science the phrase is technically 
applied to the descent of plants and ani- 
mals from a parentage. Everybody ac- 
knowledges that ordinarily omne virwm 
abvo, and that the individual plant and 
animal came from parents after their kind. 
But the disputed question in the present 
day is: Does one species of plant or animal 
come out of another? Now, of this ques- 
tion I remark that the religious man may 
leave it to the investigations of science. If 
he is himself a scientific man, he may take 
his part in it; but he is not to identify the 
side he takes specially with religion. One 
principle we are bound resolutely to main- 
tain, that, because an object—say a rose or a 
lily or a dog—is gendered by natural causes, 
it is, therefore, less the work of God. 
Naturalists maintain that dogs have de- 
scended from some kind of wolf. This 
does not make the dog, with its wonderful 
instincte—say the Shepherd dog or the St. 
Bernard dog—not to be the workmanship 
of the Creator. Just as little does the 
hypothesis that our living horse is descend- 
ed from the pleiohippos, and this from 
miohippos, and this from the eohippos 
prove that the animal we ride on, so useful 
and so graceful in its forms and move- 
ments, is not the creation of Him who 
made the universe and all things in them 
and imparted to them their powers of 
development. In all this, so far as I can 
see, there is nothing inconsistent with 
religion, nothing inconsistent with Scrip- 
ture; and zealots who deny this are not 
fighting the cause of God, though they 
may imagine that they are so. 

Not only is development, when properly 
understood, not inconsistent with religion; 
it will be found that the combination 
and adaptation implied in it clearly argue 
design. Sooner or later there will be a 
work on natural theology, after the manner 
of Paley, showing that, as there are plan 
and purpose in the well-fitted bones and 
jeints of the bodily frame of animals, say 
the horse, so there is design quite as evi- 
dent and wonderful in the way in which, 
by a pfoeess running through long ages, 
‘he bones and joints and muscles have been 
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adjusted to each other to produce the horse 
we drive or ride on. There is a manifest 


| and a wise and beneficent end in the joints 


of our frame—as, for instance, the ball and 
socket-joint at the shoulder; but there is 
quite as palpable a purpose in the way in 
which these joints have been formed in the 
geological ages. Ordinary physical law, 
now acknowledged by all, connects all 
parts of Nature with each other on to the 
bounds of the knowable universe... Devel- 
opment, as lately unfolded by biological 
science, shows how the present is the off- 
spring of the past and the parent of the 
future, and thus connects all parts of time 
with each other and makes the past and 
present a prognostic of the future. 

There are some things which develop- 
ment can do; there are others which it 
cannot do. The grand work of a philo- 
sophic science in our time is to determine 
what it can and what it cannot do. Let us 
consider some of the things which evolution 
cannot do. 

1. It cannot explain the origin of things. 
It is acknowledged that it cannot create 
anything. Evolution implies a substance 
to evolve from an original matter, which 
we may argue implies a Creator. 

2. It cannot account for the order and 
beneficence by which its movement is char- 
acterized. I see a plan and a beauty in the 
oak developing the acorn and the acorn 
developing the oak, all by an arrangement 
not in the matter of which the oak is 
formed. Mr. Spencer has been successful, 
I think, in showing that development, as it 
goes on from age to age, tends toward the 
increase of happiness. I see wisdom and I 
see benevolence in the means provided for 
making all this stretch over a long course 
of ages. 

8. There is need of a combination and a 
wondrous adaptation of agents to produce 
these ends; as, for instance, to secure 
that these plants produce seed after their 
kind, and that these wild plants can become 
cultivated plants, and thus provide food for 
man from age to age. Evolution I have 
shown is not a simple power or property. 
It is a union of properties acting with each 
other and effecting a purpose. There is 
thus evidence of design; I do not say in 
development taken by itself, but in the way 
in which it marches on and spreads happi- 
ness in its progress. 

4. It may be laid down that the powers 
acting in develcpment cannot give what 
they have not got. If heredity has a gift, it 
may transmit it from parent to offspring 
and from one generation to another; but it 
cannot furnish the original gift. The com- 
mon theory is that the universe is composed 
of atoms, which by their combination form 
molecules, which as they unite form masses. 
Another theory is that the universe is made 
up of centers of force. Take either of 
these theories, and let us inquire whether 
they can account for all we see existing in 
the universe. Is there any evidence what- 
ever that these atoms or force-centers had 
sensation, or sense-perception, or memory, 
or intelligence, or emotion, or moral qual- 
ities, or rules, that they could feel and dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong? If not, 
how then did these things comein? How 
did things without sensation come to have 
sensation? things without instinct to have 
instinct? creatures without memory to 
have memory? beings without intelligence 
to have intelligence? and mere sentient 
existence to come to know the difference 
between good and evil? I am sure that 
when these powers appear there is some- 
thing not previously inthe molecule. All 
sober thinkers of the present day admit 
that there isno evidence whatever in ex- 
perience or in reason to show that matter 
can produce mind; that mechanical action 
can gender mental action; that chemical 
action can manufacture consciousness; that 
electric action can rise to reason, or organic 
action come to entertain the idea of the 
good and the holy. I argue that we must 
call in a power above the atoms to produce 
these phenomena. I may admit that a 
body may come out of other bodies by the 
operation of the powers with which they 
are endowed; but I deny that a sensible, 
intelligent, moral, discerning soul can pro- 
ceed from the molecules of matter. New 
potencies have undoubtedly come when 
consciousness and feeling and understand- 
ing and will begin to act. They may come 





in according to laws not yet discovered ; but 
they are the laws of the Supreme Law- 


giver. 
The account of the progressive work of 


creation in Genesis is in accordance with 
geology. This has been shown satisfac- 
torily by the three men on this continent 
best entitled to speak on the scientific ques- 
tion—Prof. Dana, of Yale; Prof. Dawson, 
of Montreal; and Prof. Guyot, of Prince- 
ton. It can be shown that it is equally 
consistent with development as revealed by 
recent science. I believe that in the 4p74— 
in the beginning, or origin—God created 
the heavens and gave the original constit- 
uents their potencies, which began to act 
by the command of God, and there was 
light. Bat neither religion nor reason 
requires me to believe that he gave to these 
life, or sensation, or reason, or love. I 
believe that when these were added, 
whether by law or without law, it was 
according to the will and by the power of 
God. There were days or epochs in the 
same procedure, and at the opening of each 
was aspecial act of God. The earth was 
without form and void. When the evolu- 
tion began, there was first the development 
of light; then the elevation of the expanse 
of heaven; thirdly, there was the separa- 
tion of land and water, and the earth is 
ready for plants. On the fourth day the 
sun and moon appeared as distinct bodies, 
all in accordance with the theory of La- 
place. On the fifth day animals appear; the 
lower creatures, tannim or swarmers, then 
fishes and fowls. On the sixth day the 
higher animals, and, as the crown of the 
whole, man. Man’s creation must have 
been a special act and is so represented in 
Scripture. When man appeared there was 
something which was not there hefore, 
and this Godlike, after the image of God. 
In all this Genesis and geology are in 
thorough accordance. 

There are two accounts of the creation of 
man. One isin chap. i. There is ‘council 
and decision. ‘‘Let us make man in our 
image.” This applies to his soul or higher 
nature. The other account is in chap. ii, 
7: ‘And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and he became a 
living soul.” This is man’s organic body. 
We have a supplement to this in Ps. cxxxix, 
15,16: ‘‘My substance was not hid from 
thee when I was made in secret and curi- 
ously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
earth. Thine eyes did see my substance 
being yet imperfect, and in thy book all my 
members were written which in continuance 
were fashioned when as yet there was none 
of them.” This passage used to be quoted 
by Agassiz. This is my creed as to man’s 
bodily organism. I so far understand what 
is said. Man is made of the earth. There 
is a curious preparatory process hinted at, 
a process and a progression going on I know 
not how long; and all is the work of God 
and written in God’s Book. I understand 
this; and yet I do not understand it. 
Socrates said of the philosophy of Heraclitus 
that what he understood was so good that 
he was sure the rest would also be good if 
he understood it. So I say of this passage. 
I so far understand it and get glorious 
glimpses of a divinely ordained process; 
and yet I do not understand it, for it carries 
me into the secret things which belong unto 
the Lord our God. I affirm with confidence 
that there is not in the geological or biolog- 
ical science any truth even apparently in- 
consistent with this statement. 

II. It is in some such way as this that we 
are to remove the difficulties of our young 
men. But it is more to my present purpose 
to sketch the spirit in which we are to 
address intelligent youth. 

1. Weare to deal tenderly, as our Lord 
did with Thomas when he doubted. It has 
often been remarked that our Lord dealt 
more tenderly with the unbelieving Sad- 
ducees than with the self-righteous Phari- 
sees. An honest and not an affected doubt, 
proceeding from a truth-loving spirit, in a 
world where there are so many sphinx-like 
enigmas, is to be respected and not de- 
nounced. Every thinking young man has 
to find his way in a country to him un 
known till he traverses it. Alleged scien- 
tific discoveries are being made every year, 
and our youth have on their own responsi- 
bility to decide what to accept, what to 
doubt, and what to reject. Their independ- 








ence, not to speak of their pride, will not 
tolerate dogmatism; and their teachers and 
pastors had better not assume airs which 
youths will not be much disposed to re- 
vere. We must hold the truth before them 
boldly, but we have also to enter sympa- 
thizingly into their difficulties. 

2. Let us guard ourselves against the 
temptation to deny any scientific truth 
established by the sure methods of inductive 
science. The God who has made these 
wonderful works and given us these high 
faculties means that we should search into 
them as for treasure; and when gold is dug 
for us so laboriously by scientific men, it 
may be as well to enrich ourselves with it. 
Let teachers beware of speaking to their 
pupils authoritatively on difficult subjects 
which they have not studied. If they do so, 
their pupils will be sure to find them out, 
and some of them may find a malicious 
pleasure in exposing them to ridicule and 
contempt. Some years ago an excellent 
professor in a theological seminary wrote 
me saying that he had to prepare a paper on 
development, of which he acknowledged 
that he knew. nothing, and writing me to 
explain the whole subject in a few pages. 
I advised him to read Darwin, and Spencer, 
and Huxley, and Dana, and St. George 
Mivart, and Dr. Dawson, and certain articles 
in the Princeton Review, and then write his 
paper, which I believe has not yet ap- 
peared. Let religious men realize that there 
may be sin involved not just in being igno- 
rant of, but in denying what has been proven. 
An Egyptian king once rebuked a Hebrew 
patriarch because he equivocated concerning 
his wife. There may be divines liable to a 
like reproof from savans when they do not 
own what should be to them a valued pert- 
ner, to be loved and cherished. I have 
sometimes feared that, if infidels are pro- 
duced in any of our colleges, it may be in 
those in which Spencer and Huxley are de- 
nounced by teachers who have never 
studied the questions discussed. Our first 
inquiry, when a supposed discovery in 
science is announced, should be not, Is it 


consistent with Scripture? but, Is it true? 


If it be true, all who have an implicit faith 
in the Bible are sure that it cannot be un- 
favorable to religion. Some of the scien- 
tific truths which were at first viewed with 
suspicion by religious people have turned 
out to be favorable to religion, not only by 
widening our view of the works of God, 
but by positively confirming the Bible; as 
the theory of Laplace did, by showing us 
that the earth was older than the sum; and 
that the earth existed for several epochs 
before the sun and moon were condensed 
into their separate form; as geology did 
when it showed us that there had been a 
progression in God’s workmanship. 

8. Pains should be taken to secure in 
every high-class educational institution that 
mental and moral science be taught along 
with natural science. One of the main 
causes of the materialistic tendencies of the 
age is to be found in the circumstance that 
in many of our scientific schools every 
science is taught except the science of the 
human mind, and that in some of our col- 
leges so many elections of studies are 
allowed that philosophy is altogether avoid- 
ed by a considerable body of the students, 
The consequence is that there is an exclu- 
siveness and a one-sidedness in the forma- 
tion of the mind and character of our 
youth. It is supposed that there is thereby 
imparted a very comprehensive and ad- 
vanced style of education; but, after all, 
they are training only half the mind, and 
this not the higkest. Our youths hear only 
of forces and motion, of nerves and brain, 
and never of mind, of its thoughts and 
feelings, and its aspirations, moral and 
spiritual. Nor is this tendency to be coun- 
teracted in these institutions increasing in 
number in which mental science is taught 
as a mere branch.of physiology, and our 
ideas, beliefs, and moral convictions ex- 
plained by heredity and by cerebral and 
nervous action, 

4. Let the teaching in our schools and 
colleges be sanctified by the Word of God 
and by prayer. Itis not enough to teach 
religion in some sort of generai way, say to 
give elaborate defenses of it. Our religion 
is the Bible, and we should imbue the 
minds of our students with the Living 
Word, of which some of them have lost a 
great part of the knowledge they have ac- 
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quired at the Sunday-school. Every one 
knows that young men are apt to be swayed 
more by the spirit of the college than even 
by the instructions they receive from their 
teachers. Let us labor and pray that our 
religion pervade our colleges asa spirit, and 
this will save us from infidelity more than 
all lectures and discussions. 

5. Not that you will expect to rise toa 
full comprehension of all the truths which 
have been so far revealed to us. ‘‘ We 
know.” Yes, we know; but we know in 
part only. We who dwell in a world 
“where day and night alternate”; we who 
go everywhere accompanied by our own 
shadow—a shadow produced by our dark 
body, but produced because there is light— 
cannot expect to be absolutely delivered 
from the darkness. Man’s faculties, ex- 
quisitely adapted to the sphere in which he 
moves, were never intended to enable him 
to comprehend all truth. The mind is in 
this respect like the eye. The eye is so 
constituted as to perceive the things within 
a certain range; but as objects are removed 
further and further from us they become 
more indistinct, and at length are lost sight 
of altogether. It is the same with the 
human mind, I[t can understand certain 
subjects and to a certain distance; but as 
they reach away further they look more 
and more confused, and at length they dis- 
appear from the view. And if the human 
spirit attempts to mount higher than its 
proper elevation, it will find all its flight 
fruitless. The dove, to use an illustration 
of Kant’s, may mount to a certain elevation 
in the heavens; but as she rises the air 
becomes lighter, and at length she finds 
that she can no longer float upon its bosom, 
and should she attempt to soar higher her 
pinions fluiter in emptiness and she falters 
and falls. So it is with the spirit of man. 
It can wing its way to a certain distance 
into the expanse above it; but there is a 
limit which, if it endeavors to pass, it will 
find all its conceptions void and its ratio- 


cinations unconnected. 
Placed as we are in the center of bound- 


less space and in the middle of eternal ages, 
we can see only a few objects immediately 
around us, and all others fade in outline as 
they are removed from us by distance, till 
at length they be altogether beyond our 
vision, And this remark holds true not 
only of the more ignorant of those whose 
eye can penetrate the least distance. It is 
true also of the learned. It is, perhaps, 
true of all created beings that there is a 
bounding sphere of darkness surrounding 
the space rendered clear by the torch of 
science. Nay, it almost looks as if the 
wider the boundaries of science are pushed 
and the greater the space illuminated by it 
the greater in proportion the bounding 
sphere into which no rays penetrate, just 
as (to use a very old comparison), when we 
strike up a light in the midst of darkness, 
in proportion as the light becomes stronger 
so does also that surface become black and 
dark which is rendered visible. 

The Council may, I hope, allow me to 
close with a brief reference (such as I sel- 
dom make in public) to my personal history, 
as bearing on the method and spirit I have 
been recommending. In my past life I 
have had glorious opportunities of doing 
good among young men. I had so for six- 
teen years in the ministry of the Gospel, in 
which, along with a respected colleague, I 
had at one time a congregation of upward 
of 1,400 communicants, and had classes for 
young men and women varying from 100 to 
180 in number. I was other sixteen years 
teaching philosophy in a young college, 
where everything, including students’ opin- 
ions, had to be formed. For now twelve 
years I have been in a college in this coun- 
try where my means of usefulness have 
been limited only by my powers of body 
and mind. With many weaknesses and 
errors—of which no one is half so conscious 
as I am myself—I have been working ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in this 
paper among some of the youth of this 
country likely to rise to positions of influ- 
ence, and have commonly had from 180 to 
200 pupils under me receiving instruction 
in philosophy. In the Trish college I knew 
of only one young man who went away an 
avowed unbeliever; and he was induced by 
a friend not to attend my upper class, lest he 
should fall under my influence. I have 
watched th« career of the thousand young 
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men who studied under me there—most of 
them wielding influence in their own coun- 
try, some of them in high positions in 
India, and a few of them in this country— 
and I have not heard of one of them openly 
joining the ranks of the infidel. In this 
country four out of the twelve hundred 
students who, trained under able Christian 
instructors, have graduated in Princeton 
since I became connected with it have 
left its walls believing in nothing. Let 
me give you their subsequent career. 
With the first—an able student—I talked 
and* prayed when he went away. Two 
years after I heard of him conducting 
prayer-meetings; a year after he was elected 
by the college to deliver the Master’s Ora- 
tion, and he came back to give a noble 
defense of Christianity in the place where 
his fellow-students had known him as 
doubting of everything; and he is nowa 
minister of the Gospel. The second was a 
good student in English literature; and I 
sent for him, after graduation, talked with 
him, and asked him to pray with me. He 
replied that I might pray, if I chose; but as 
for himself, he did not believe in a God to 
pray to. I simply remarked that he had a 
pious mother, who was praying for him, and 
that I should not wonder if, in answer to 
her prayers, I found him coming back and 
asking me to pray with him. I gave hima 
letter, which helped to procure him a posi- 
tion in a public office. Two years or so 
passed away, and I heard nothing of him. 
But one day I was in an hotel, hundreds of 
miles away, when a gentleman came up to 
me and asked me if I was president of 
Princeton College. Upon my allowing that 
I was, he said: ‘‘ But what makes you rear 
infidels?” I assured him that we did not. 
He then told me that he had been obliged 
to listen day after day in his boarding-house 
to the most rabid. scoffing he had ever 
listened to. I named the young man at 
once, and told him he had not got his 
infidelity from us. Feeling that he had 
teased me enough, the geutleman now said: 
‘*IT may as well tell you ihe issue. That 
young man went down to his mother’s 
house to convert her to infidelity, and she 
floored him ; and he is now addressing 
young men’s Christian associations and is 
thinking of the ministry.” Some time 
after he called on me, and, sitting 
in the same part of my study in 
which he had refused to pray with me, 
he asked me to guide his devotions. He is 
now a minister of the Word. A third was 
led astray by the book ‘‘On the Supernat- 
ural.” I have little opportunity of meeting 
with him; but I have heard of him within 
the last few months taking part in a Sun- 
day-school and opening it with prayer. 
The fourth was known in college as having 
given up all faith. I sent for him, after 
his graduation, and asked him what profes- 
sion he meant to follow. He replied, some- 
what sorrowfully, that he absolutely did not 
know what to turn himself to. ‘ A law- 
yer?” T asked him. But he said he had no 
taste for it. He would like to be a journal- 
ist, he went on to say; but he was afraid of 
the temptations to which he would thereby 
be exposed. I then asked him if he would 
like to be a minister of the Gospel. He 
sprang from his seat, and declared there 
was nothing he would like so much; but 
that he had no faith inanything. He made 
only one request—that I would allow him 
to come back another year and study under 
me as a past-graduate. We parted after 
we had prayed. He came back the follow- 
ing year, to study higher science and _ phi- 
losophy. He is now an advanced student 


in a theological scminary. 
I have hesitated as to whether I should 


tell these things in public; but I have a tes- 
timony to bear, and I may not have many 
other opportunities of be::ing it. I have 
to testify to all men of the faithfulness of 
God in blessing means used with so many 
infirmities. In one respect [ have been 
somewhat disappointed. I have not been 
disappointed in the circulation of my works, 
nor in the number of my students, nor in 
their attention to the instructions I have 
given them, nor in the effects produced in 
staying their minds; but the literary men of 
the day have not been inclined to appre- 
ciate my sober philosophy, which I claim 
to be the genuine philosophy of Scotland 
and America. They condescend to talk of 





it as well-meant, but not sufficiently high 


or deep; and this because I have not mount- 
ed into the clouds and lost myself, or gone 
down with materialists into mire and dirt. 
I do run some risk of being crushed be- 
tween the two prevailing philosophies, the 
transcendentalism of Germany and the 
materialism of England. Yes, of beloved 
England. But I have kept my position as 
obstinately as ever a Scotchman did, and I 
mean to keep it. And I hope sacredly to 
carry out the wishes of the great mission- 
ary, Alexander Duff, ina message sent me 
from his dying-bed. And I will leave to 
posterity the means of knowing what I 
held. And I leave the issue to Him to 
whom the issues belong, bearing this testi- 
mony, if need be, with my dying breath, 
that God has been faithful, and owned me 
in a way I never expected, and blessed ten 
times more than I deserved any small ef- 
forts I have made to spread what I believe 
to be the truth. 





RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND 
THEOLOGY. 


BY PROF. HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL. D., 
OF EDINBURGH. - 


(Read before the Presbyterian Alliance.) 


THE relations at present subsisting be- 
tween science and theology are such as to 
occasion some degree of concern to the 
Church of Christ. They raise into special 
importance the inquiry as to the measures 
most appropriate to secure that the Church 
maintain a vital harmony with the most 
advanced knowledge and the highest intel- 
lectual life. It is impossible within the 
necessary limits to do more than touch 
upon successive points; but I shall on this 
account concentrate upon the more import- 
ant matters involved, being content to 
allow secondary subjects to drop out of 

ight. 
"— In order to consider aright the actual 
relations of science and theology, the first 
point to be noticed is the distinctness of their 
spheres. Science has clearly defined bound- 
aries and is at great pains in our day to 
mark these out and proclaim to all con- 
cerned what they are. These boundaries 
are described not by actual limits reached 
in given sciences; but by methods employed 
by all sciences alike, as essential to the 
nature of science. Science is concerned 
exclusively with observed facts, and it can 
advance only as observation leads or war- 
rants a given form of inference. Science 
does not, indeed, profess to advance only 
under warrant of a perfect induction; but, 
treating this as unattainable, asks that such 
precautions be taken to secure rigid accu- 
racy of observation that there can be no 
misgiving as to the facts. Facts must be 
carefully ascertained, and so also must 
their uniform relstions, in order that we 
may with certainty speak of accurate classi- 
fication or competent inference as to the laws. 
of Nature. External observation is the in- 
strument; facts coming within the compass 
of such observation afford the materials; and 
inference from these affords the only result 
which may be described as scientific induc- 
tion, or a contribution to the vast body of 
scientific truth. The legitimacy of all this 
will be universally allowed. But the most 
important thing to"be remarked at present 
is, that theology does not enter upon this 
sphere and is in no respect involved in 
what is attempted or achieved within it. 
The sphere lies quite apart from that of 
theology, which cannot by any pretext be 
*drawn into a position of antagonism. The 
ology has nothing to offer by way of con- 
tribution, and nothing to refuse out of the 
hast of conclusions which may, on adequate 
scientific tests, be accepted by the human 
intelligence. There would be no need for 
insisting upon this very obvious truth, were 
it not that certain scientific men are accus- 
tomed to protest against the interference of 
theology. Their apprehension is ground- 
less and their irrifation misplaced, for the 
interference isa myth. Science has noth- 
ing to encounter save the tests which its 
own methods impose, and these are the 
ordinary conditions of intelligence. Natural 
theology refuses to be restricted to external 
observation; but it does not suggest doubt 
of such observation, or profess to offer oppo- 
sition to itsexercise. Rather, it asks from all 
the sciences the materials with which it may 
itself work. Christian theology founds upon 
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tion does not offer any help on scientific ques- 
: tions, does not profess to be a substitute for 
science. It does not forestall inquiry as to the 
facts of Nature, or the laws by which these 
are governed. It professes to be a revelation 
by searching of which the simplest man 
may learn the highest wisdom; but it does 
not profess to reveal the elements of geol- 
ogy, biology, or physics. On the contrary, 
it is quite in accordance with all its pro- 
fessions that men should have been left 
waiting till the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era before they were able to 
reach a truly scientific investigation of the 
secrets of Nature. This being so, there is 
ample ground for urging that theology can- 
not interfere with science, and protestations 
against theologic interference may well 
take end,'as inconsistent with intelligent 
recognition of the boundaries of the sphere 
assigned to theology. 

On equally valid grounds it needs to be 
admitted that science cannot interfere with 
theology; because it cannot enter its sphere, 
and thus can neither bear testimony nor 
offer criticism. Science cannot transcend 
its own boundaries. Unchallengeable with- 
in these, it is powerless beyond. It cannot, 
on any warrant capable of bearing scien- 
tific test, maintain that there are no facts 
save those recognized by external observa- 
tion, or that there is no form of truth save 
that which explains the phenomena pre- 
sented to the senses. Science has no testi- 
mony to bear except as to the facts of 
observation; and can neither affirm nor 
deny beyond the boundaries which it has 
marked out for itself and proclaimed, and 
which all intelligent men see must be the 
boundaries of science, according to its 
nature. As it is no disparagement of 
theology to say that it cannot do the 
work of science, so neither is it any 
disparagement of science to say that 
it cannot contribute toward a rational 
test of theology otherwise than by pre- 
senting its testimony as to the facts of 
Nature. Iam not in this way secking to 
deny that intelligence may challenge the 
reality of the supernatural; but merely 
suggesting that, when this is done, it is not 
part of the work of science, or, otherwise 
expressed, it is not scientifically done. 
There can be no scientific denial of the 
supernatural; for science is only of the 
observational—that is, of the natural. 
What bearing this consideration has on the 
attitude and intellectual worth of skep- 
ticism concerning the supernatural may be 
matter of after consideration. The primary 
and fundamental fact is that science and 
theology occupy distinct spheres, so that the 
one cannot enter the province of the other. 

The bearing which this fact should have 
on the attitude of theology toward science 
is that which chiefly concerns us here. It 
clearly implies a sound intellectual sympa- 
thy with science and delight in its progress. 
It is the province of one department of in- 
quiry or thought to cherish intelligent 
respect for other departments; and if this 
be a general maxim, it must be held to have 
special force in its application to theology. 
For, whereas there may be that in observa- 
tional science which contributes toward the 
encouragement of doubt as to the supernat- 
ural, belief in the supernatural must accept 
with thankfulness the widening of the area 
of knowledge in whatever direction ad- 
vance be made. It is manifestly a part of 
the Church’s work to encourage and sustain 
profoundest interest in the advance of 
science. Belief that the worlds were 
framed by the power of God must quicken 
intellectual enthusiasm in the systematizing 
of our knowledge of the universe. What- 
ever scientific men may have to say of the- 
ology and theologians, they should have no 
difficulty in recognizing the sincere and 
delighted acknowledgment which the 
Church of Christ makes of the gain to the 
human race from evidenced knowledge of 


Nature. 
2. The next essential consideration is the 


closeness of the relations of theology to 
science. Theology cannot dwell apart from 
science, though it is quite possible that 
science may exist apart from theology. It 
is not for usto forget the science which 
theologians, and also the practical benev- 
olence of the Christian Church in its mis- 
sions to the heathen, have rendered to 
science; but, while remembered, it does not 
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must stand in close and friendly relations 
with science as a condition of its own ex- 
istence, Even a profession of concern be- 
cause of the progress of science is an ad- 
mission of weakness, There can be no 
disguising of this from ordinary reflection, 
and there should be none in the councils of 
the Church. Such apprehension betrays 
mistrust of scientific methods, which is a 
challenging of human intelligence; but in 
its worst light, from a Christian point of 
view, it is mistrust of the testimony of cre- 
ation from those who proclaim unwavering 
trust in the Creator and in the truth, the 
grand certainty, that all his works praise 
him. It is, therefore, one essential part of 
the task entrusted to the Christian Church 
to banish from its borders mistrust of 
science. 

8. The point most pressing for consider- 
ation is that theology has been specially 
-a:sailed from the regions of scientific inference. 
‘Theology has not been assailed by science, 
the impossibility of which has been indica- 
ted; but by scientific men, distinguished 
in various departments of science, it has been 
met bya distinct refusal to recognize the su- 
pernatural. It may seem only a verbal differ- 
ence to say that it has been assailed by 
recognized scientific leaders, not by science; 
but the difference between science itself 
and the applications which scientific men 
make of scientific conclusions is immense. 
Science does not rest on authority, and 
teaches us to sit lightly on the dicta of 
individuals. It accepts only what evidence 
establishes, constraining all to recognize. 


But when scientific men proceed to reason: 


as to the logical consequences of scientific 
results, as warranting inference concerning 
the government of the world, science ceases 
to be responsible, whether these inferences 
form theology or assume an aspect of 
antagonism. Such inferences as to the 
government of the world become fit subjects 
for the general intelligence; and, according 
to the analysis of experience, theologians 
may fairly be regarded as having trained 
aptitude for dealing with them, while 
scientific observers have no special training 
for this task and are, in fact, so much dis- 
ciplined in intellectual exercise of a dif- 
ferent kind that they may, in a large 
measure, lack the training which fits for this 
work. Accordingly, it is only expressing a 
very general impression among intelligent 
men if I say that examples of cosmic specu- 
lation from recognized scientific authorities 
have in several cases failed to awaken a 
favorable judgment of fitness for the volun- 
tarily selected task. 

The fact to be faced, however, is this: 
That there has been formally proclaimed 
antagonism to the recognition of the super- 
natural, which has received a special degree 
of notice on account of the scientific emi- 
nence of those who have avowed it. In 
these circumstances, it belongs to theo- 
logians to make their appeal to intelligent 
men by a clear statement of their own po- 
sition. It has been maintained by some, on a 
quasi-scientific authority, that the belief in 
God has been disintegrated by the widening 
of knowledge, and that, accordingly, belief 
in a supernatural order of things has passed 
away. The proper rejoinder for those who 
discredit the assertion is a request for a 
statement of the knowledge appealed to as 
accomplishing this result. To this falls to 
be added, in the line of theologic defense, 
the consideration that no kind or amount of 
knowledge of that which belongs to Na- 
ture can avail fora negation of the surer- 
natural. To explain natural occurrences 
by the laws of Nature is only to discover 
that Nature contains more than appears; 
that by penetrating beneath the surface it is 
possible to ascertain the causes at work, 
This all men now recognize—that is to say, 
there are accredited sciences; but to claim 
that science is the annihilation of the su- 
pernatural is to claim what science must it- 
self repudiate as strongly as theology. This 
is to forget the limits of science in intoxi- 
cation of delight over the discoveries made 
within these limits. Science which pro- 
claims the indestructibility of matter and 
the conservation of energy simply ac- 
knowledges that the conditions of observa- 
tion make it impossible to answer the ques- 
tions which ordinary intelligence raises. 
Aad this acknowledgment guides a very 
little way toward demonstration of the po- 
sition that the widening of our knowledge 
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of the natural has disintegrated rational 
belief in the supernatural. The next line 
of defense for theology, as it is positive in 
form, is the first line of foundation of struc- 
ture for asystem of knowledge as reliable as 
science and for human life vastly’ more 
important. The possibility of sciguce is a 
postulate of the superiority of intelligence 
over the whole realm of outward existence. 
It is the affirmation that observation is 
superior to the things.observed; that even 
changes of material occur according to 
rational methods, admitting of the discov- 
ery of causes. It is an assertion of the 
competency of intelligence to the task of 
interpreting the occurrences within the field 
of Nature, and is thus an acknowledgment 
that intelligence reigns in the universe and 
that intelligence can explain the processes 
recognized as occurring; and to say as 
much as this is to supply natural theology 
with its fundamental postulate and Chris- 
tian theology with distinct testimony in its 
favor. These are the positions, traced in 
mere outline, to which theology invites the 
attention of scientific men, on account of 
the strength of which it has received the 
life-long support of scientific men of the 
highest eminence and is upheld by a large 
mass of practical sagacity among men of 
wide enterprise and large experience of the 
requirements of human life. 


As a proper accompaniment of this claim” 


and a legitimate offset of the avowed skep- 
ticism of men of scientific repute, we can 
appeal to the deliberate avowal of Christian 
faith by men who have made scientific re- 
search the work of their life. Restricting 
such allusion. to those who have passed 
away within comparatively recent times, 
we can give the names of Brewster, or 
Agassiz, or Farraday, any one of which may 
be set against that of Clifford—a name 
which suggests geniality, benevolence, and 
intellectual acuteness such as all can unite 
in admiring, but which recalls also denun- 
ciations of religious belief so full of passion 
as to lead to the inference of intensely per- 
sonal elements, calling fora large deduction 
before we can estimate the logical value of 
the reasoning. 

From this fundamental consideration it is 
allowable to pass to one or two references 
directly practical. 

4. In view of the immense advance in 
scientific knowledge and the admitted con- 
flict as to the legitimate inferences from this 
knowledge, the interests of the Christian 
Church require among its adherents, and 
specially among its ministers, some devoted 
to the study of distinct departments of 
science. It is a legitimate claim on the 
part of scientific men that the defenders of 
theology give evidence of possessing ample 
scientific knowlecge. To meet this claim, 
there must be division of labor and special- 
izing. The interests of the Christian 
Church so obviously call for this as to pre- 
sent a legitimate object of Christian ambi- 
tion to those who recognize the power of 
such knowledge. It is quite compatible 
with devotion to theology proper, or to the 
practical work of the pastorate, that there 
be continuous and successful devotion toa 
distinct yet auxiliary branch of study. The 
lawsof mind show, indeed, that there is rest- 
fulness and refreshing in periodical transition 
to a subject distinct from the main theme 
of occupation. When to this consideration 
there is added the direct service which may 
be rendered to the Christian Church in its 
grand task of evangelizing the world the 
fire of holy zeal may well kindle the ardor 
of scientific or philosophic enthusiasm. 

What is here urged upon the ministers 
of the Church and on those preparing for 
the ministry of the Word is thus urged 
only on the ground of their distinctly ac- 
cepted responsibilities. But in a Presby- 
terian Church, where there is parity of 
ruling power for the elders who do not 
exercise teaching functions, there is place 
to be found for all attainments among the 
members of the Church such as may con- 
tribute toward the cumulative evidence for 
the harmony of scientific and religious 
thought. Direct participation in the 
Church’s work by those who have made 
scientific pursuits the task of their life is 
to be sought by the Church itself; and may 
be rendered in the assurance that special 
service is done to the cause of Christ by 


considered by those who are the accredited 
teachers of the Church; that is, the distinct 
obligation to shun general charges against 
science and general attacks upon scientists. 
There may be sufficient reason for criticis- 
ing and condemning scientists who have 
gone beyond their own province to promul- 
gate views antagonistic ‘to religious faith 
and life; but it isto be remembered, in all 
such cases, that scientists, as a body, do not 
participate in the attacks made on Chris- 
tian faith, and very specially that those 
who make these assaults, in doing so, do 
not act as scientists. That they are scien- 
tific men is true; that they are engaged in 
scientific work at such a time is not true. 
And if they claim that their criticisms are 
to be sheltered under the name of science 
and their theories referred to as scientific, 
there is the clearest evidence on which to 
urge that this is ‘‘ science falsely so called.” 
The definition of science and the conditions 
of its procedure demonstrate that such spec- 
ulations as those developed in antagonism 
to our acknowledgment of the supernatural 
do not belong to the department of science. 

Let this, then, be matter of constant 
acknowledgment among the members and 
conspicuously among the teachers of the 
Church that the true attitude of the Chris- 
tian Church toward science itself is that of 
friendly alliance. It isthe part of the Chris- 
tian man to maintain a living interest in 
the scientific investigation of all the hidden 
things of Nature, and to make ready 
acknowledgment of the gain to the entire 
race involved in every fresh discovery con- 
cerning the laws of existence and action in 
the universe. It is the part of the Chris- 
tian Church in these latter times to render 
grateful testimony to the exceeding worth 
of the wide circle of the sciences, because 
of the knowledge they involve and the im- 
mense service they render in aiding in the 
attainment of a fuller and deeper knowl- 
edge of the universe, in which moral and 
spiritual life is the grandest thing dis- 
covered. 
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AGNosTICIsM is a most comprehensive 
theme, and it cannot reasonably be expected 
that the few remarks which are all that 
time permits me to offer regarding it 
should do more than touch a very small 
part of its surface. Where it would be 
absurd to attempt to be profound or thor- 
ough I shall seek merely to be practical. 
With this aim in view, [ shall confine my- 
self to a consideration of the causes ‘of the 
present prevalence of Agnosticism in the re- 
gion of religion and to an indication of the 
counteractive or remedial forces. 

The term Agnosticism is often vaguely 
and loosely employed. It is only, I believe, 
accurately and appropriately employed 
when regarded as an equivalent for what has 
been variously called philosophical, or the- 
oretical, or metaphysical skepticism. The 
limitation of the word to the sphere of relig- 
ion is most objectionable and should be 
resisted. There is no reason for calling a 
man an agnostic merely because he is an 
atheist, or a positivist, or a materialist. 
The name is only appropriate to one whose 
tefusal to believe in the existence of God 
and of spiritual things is rested on the alle- 
gation that the human mind is inherently 
and constitutionally incapable of ascertain- 
ing whether there is such truth or not, The 
weakness of the human mind is a plea 
which may be brought forward in any 
region of inquiry; and the plea is the same 
no matter in what region it is brought for- 
ward. Things, however, which have the 
same nature should never have the same 
name. Wherever, therefore, assent is with- 
held because of the alleged incompetency of 
the mind to ascertain the truth, there is 
Agnosticism. Therejection of any one kind 
of truth on that ground is as much Agnos- 
ticism as the rejection of any other kind. 
What is essential in Agnosticism is the 

Feason on which it supports itself, the atti- 
tade toward truth and knowledge which it 
assumes. What is non-essential are the ob- 
_Jects or propositions to which it is applied. 














ticism as negation or disbelief; others con- 
tend that it should be confinedt to doubt. 
For reasons which I have not .time here to 
state, I hold that it may be either doubt or 
disbelief. It is not, however, either merely 
doubt or disbelief; but the doubt or disbe- 
lief which rests on the supposition that 
what are really powers of the human mind 
are untrustworthy; that what are actually 
normal perceptions, natural or even neces- 
sury laws, and legitimate processes are not 
to be depended on. Ordinary doubt and 
ordinary disbelief have their reasons in the 
objects or propositions examined by the 
mind; not in distrust of the mind itself. 
They imply nothing more than the con- 
viction of the absence of evidence for or 
tho existence of evidence against the par- 
ticular position in dispute. But Agnosti- 
cism challenges evidence, and refuses to be 
convinced by it on the deeper and subtler 
ground that the mind is not endowed with 
faculties by which it can derive truth and 
certainty from what is alleged to be evi- 
dence. 

In the present day Agnosticism is seldom 
applied, as it was by the ancient Greek 
skeptics, to all forms and kinds of what is 
called knowledge. It is also rarely now 
maintained, as it has, however, not unfre- 
quently been maintained, to be valid 
with respect to what is termed rea 
son and science; but not to faith and 
religion. On the contrary, it is only in refer- 
ence to the spiritual and the supernatural 
that it is now prevalent, and as regards 
them it is alarmingly prevalent. Contem- 
‘porary Agnosticism, unlike the more con- 
sistent Agnosticism of former ages, endeav- 
ors to show that ordinary experience and 
the positive sciences may be received with 
deference and confidence; but that religion 
and revelation must be rejected, as present- 
ing only credentials which the human mind 
is incapable of testing. Why is Agnos- 
ticism in this form so common and how is 
it to be dealt with? 

First, then, although this special form 
of Agnosticism (Agnosticism in regard to 
religion) be far more common than any 
general form of Agnosticism (Agnosticism 
in regard to knowledge in itself), the latter 
may fairly be specified as one of the causes 
of the former. The general doctrine to 
some extent originates and explains the 
special doctrine. Those ‘“‘dead but scep- 
tered sovereigns [Hume and Kant] still 
rule our spirits from their urns.” The 
Agnosticism of Sir Wm. Hamilton and of 
Dean Mansel as to knowledge of the 
infinite was but a modification and appli- 
cation of Kant’s theory of cognition, and 
the entire process of argumentation by 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer relegates re- 
ligion and its objects to the region of the 
unknowable is borrowed from Hamilton and 
Mansel. One constantly hears the agnostic 
views of Hume and Kant, of Comte and 
Mill, expressed and avowed by men who 
have never read a page of their writings, 
but who are not the less influenced, on that 
account, by their opinions. Then, every 
phase of Agnosticism in religion must, 
when called upon to defend and justify 
itself, appeal to the Agnosticism of meta- 
physical theory. The negations of the 
positivist as to the spiritual and the super- 
natural, for example, are mere arbitrary 
assertions until based on some agnostic the- 
ory of the nature and conditions of cogni- 
tion. It is this necessity of vindicating 
Agnosticism in religion which has, more 
than anything else, I believe, led recently in 
Germany to the resuscitation of the negative 
or skeptical portion of the philosophy of 
Kant; or, in other words, to the spread of 
what is called Neo-Kantism. A very larg, 
number of the Neo-Kantists are men utterly 
incapable of understanding the system of 
Kant as a whole and utterly devoid of sym- 
pathy with what is best in the spirit of that 
system; men who accept what they call 
critical philosophy in the most uncritical 
way; men whose blind and idolatrous wor- 
ship of the weaknesses and defects of the 
philosophy of Kant has its main source in 
the fancy that a simple appeal to the nega- 
tive conclusions of the ‘‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason ” will entitle them to treat religion 
as an illusion and to disregard everything 
but what they are pleased to call experience, 
Of course, although a doctrine like Neo- 
Kantism may owe its existence mainly to 
religious skepticism, once it has been pro- 
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duced, it will aid in confirming and spread- 
ing the skepticism in which it originated. 

The practical inference which I draw 
from what I have now indicated is that the 
churches are vitally interested in the pros- 
perity of the mental and _ speculative 
branches of knowledge—such as psychol- 
ogy, logic, and metaphysics. Agnosticism 
in religion must have its roots there, and 
can only be completely overcome by being 
eradicated there. It may be so far met by 
being shown to be arbitrary in its rejec- 
tion of ultimate and self-evident princi- 
ples—to be essentially inconsistent and self- 
contradictory in every form, genera] or 
special, total or partial, in which it can be 
exhibited—and to be pernicious in its con- 
sequences; but the only thoroughly ade- 
quate antidote to it is a truthful and com= 
prehensive mental philosophy. Agnosticism 
is largely founded, for example, on narrow 
and partial doctrines as to the nature of 
belief. The theory of Hume that belief is 
constituted by vivacity or strength of im- 
pression; of James Mill, that it is resolvable 
into the inseparable association of ideas; 
of Dr. Bain, that its basis and ultimate 
criterion is action; of M. Renouvier that its 
essence is an act of free determination, etc., 
must lead to Agnosticism in some form. 
Then, in order to preclude it in all forms, a 
true doctrine of belief must be supported by 
a true doctrine of knowledge, and that 
again by a correct and adequate doctrine of 
evidence. Agnosticism must be the neces- 
sary result of overlooking or depreciating 
avy element, power, or means of knowl- 
edge, any kind of evidence, or any natural 
and truthful criterion of evidence. Place, 
for instance, the criterion of truth exclu- 
sively in sense or sentiment, in the theoret- 
ical reason or the practical reason, in au- 
thority or universal consent; reduce it with 
Locke to the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of ideas, with Leibnitz to 
the absence of contradiction, with Herbert 
Spencer to the inconceivability of the 
negative, etc., aud you must logically 
become if only a partial Agnostic, still an 
Agnostic on a very large scale. The more 
a man, therefore, reflects on this subject of 
Agnosticism the more must he be impressed 
by the conviction that all our Churches are 
vitally interested, and all true theology is 
greatly and intimately dependent on the 
successful culture and general diffusion of 
the sound and enlarged philosophy, such as 
will repel all exclusive doctrines, allow us 
to be just to every order of facts and ideas, 
and leave room for faith and affection fully 
to develop themselves. 

In the next place, the anti-religious Agnos- 
ticism of the age is, of course, greatly 
favored by the critical temper, the analytic- 
al spirit of the age. We are living at a time 
when a very large number of persons claim 
the right to exercise their own judgment 
who have, unfortunately, but little judg- 
ment to exercise; when a very large number 
of persons forget that the right of private 
judgment, although very important, is only 
a half truth, and that the duty of judging 
rightly is its complement and equally im- 
portant. We cannot help this, because the 
reason of it is that God has willed that we 
should live in this nineteenth century, and 
probably we do not need much to regret it; 
because, with all its faults, the nineteenth 
century is by no means the poorest in which 
our lots might have been cast. It is a cen- 
tury, however, pervadingly and predomi- 
nantly critical and even largely hypercriticul. 
Research takes us back in all directions to a 
staie of society very unlike that which now 
prevails. The eommunism which some 
writers present as the ideal of the future 
is found to have been a general fact of the 
past. There is evidence that in the history 
of every country inhabited by any division 
of the Aryan race—Hindu, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Slavonic, Celtic, Teutonic—there was 
atime when private property in land did 
not exist; when the soil was distributed 
among groups of self-styled kinsmen; when 
separate ownership was scarcely known. 
In this Archaic state of society men, as an 
individual may be said to have scarcely ex- 
isted. The law and religion which corre- 
sponded to this style knew next to noth- 
ing of individuals. They were concerned 
with families, with groups. No man felt 
with any distinctness that he had rights 
and duties simply as aman. The rights of 
private judgment and of independent 











action were not so much denied and re- 
stricted as undiscovered and unimagined. 
Social authority was omnipotent. It ‘is 
under the sway of this principle that all 
societies have grown up through infancy 
and youth. But in every progressive so- 
ciety there comes a time when its stronger 
minds feel that they are not merely parts 
of a social organism, but have a life and 
destiny, rights and duties of their own and 
simply as men. There are, then, two prin- 
ciples in the world—the principle of author- 
ity and the principle of liberty; the princi- 
ple of society and the principle of individ- 
uality. These two principles coexist at 
first in a few individuals; but in process 
of time they come not only to coexist in 
some degree in all, but to manifest them- 
selves apart, and then there are not only 
two principles, but two parties in the world, 
the one inclining more toward the side of 
social authority and the other more toward 
individual independence; each party exist 
ing in virtue of its assertion of a truth, but 
existing only as a party, because it does not 
assert the whole truth; each conferring its 
special services; each having its special 
dangers; each being certain to ruin any 
society in which it succeeds in crushing the 
other; but the two securing both order and 
progress, partly by counteracting each other 
and partly by co-operating with each other. 
When the principle of authority is gener- 
ally and spontaneously accepted, we may 
be said to have what Saint Simon called an 
organic or synthetic period of history; when 
the principle of individual independence is 
predominant, we may be said to have what 
he called a critical or analytic period. 
According to Saint Simon, all history may 
he divided into critical. periods and organic 
periods. The critical periods are those in 
which the minds of men are employed in 
investigating the principles of government 
under which they live, in endeavoring to 
amend old institutions and to invent new 
ones; in which no creed commands the as- 
sent of all, so that society is without princi- 
ples, discontented, changeful, and, ina 
word, in a state of anarchy. Organic 
periods, on the contrary, are those which 
possess an accepted doctrine, in which 
society is cemented by the synthesis of a 
common faith, in which the actual institu- 
tions give satisfaction to the world and 
men’s minds are at rest. Thus pre-Socratic 
Greece was organic; post-Socratic Greece, 
critical. Roman history began to pass from 
organic to critical with Lucretius and 
Cicero. With the definitive constitution of 
the Christian Church in the sixth century 
began the new organic period of feudalism; 
and in the sixteenth century the Reformers 
inaugurated another critical period, which 
the philosophers, scientists, and others have 
continued until the present time. 

This generalization may not improbably 
be in various respects imperfect; and yet it 
may be accepted as containing a large 
amount of truth. Three centuries ago a 
doubting, questioning, scrutinizing spirit 
began to make its presence widely felt in 
many forms, and down to this day it has 
been continually growing in strength. Its 
history is the main current of modern 
history. Its course and character have 
been very largely directed and determined 
by forces and modes of thought which 
are not specifically religious and which 
may readily become anti-religious. It 
has shown itself in the region of intel- 
lect chiefly in the elaboration and applica- 
tion of the physical, experimental, positive, 
inductive sciences, and in the region of 
action by wonderful ingenuity and energy 
as regards things secular. It is apt in the 
one sphere to become empiricism or ma- 
terialism, and in the other to become world- 
liness; and those who are carried by it to 
either error are necessarily disposed to justi- 
fy themselves by adopting Agnostic views 
and supporting them by what are alleged 
tw be critical methods. This alliance of 
Agnosticism with criticism is a source of 
great influence to the former, while it 
vitiates and corrupts the latter and is un- 
doubtedly very dangerous to religion. 
Many of our modern critics first assume 
that there can be no real objective knowl 
edge of God and divine things; that the 
phenomena of religion, those of Christian- 


ity included, may be fully explained on { 


naturalistic principles, and, at least, with- 


out reference to special revelation; and *’ 
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then proceed to explain away, by means of 
narrow and one-sided theories of develop- 
ment and ingenious but inconclusive criti- 
cal processes, which conflicts 
with their assumption in the history of the 
Jews, in the character, words, and works 
of the Saviour, in the lives of the apostles, 
in the Bible, and in the Church. 


How are our Churches to’comport them- 
selves toward this danger which threatens 
them all, and which in some place, some 
modification, some degree may present 
itself to any one of them anyday? Well, 
each Church must, of course, bear its own 
burdens, and perhaps the more each 
Church is left to deal with its own 
cases, free and unbiased by extrane- 
ous opinion, and the less reference 
is made to them by other Churches, 
the better. 1t is certainly a very mean and 
unworthy thing in any church to try to 
make ecclesiastical capital out of the 
troubles of a sister church. What I wish, 
however, to emphasize here is this: that the 
mere exercise of discipline by any Church 
must be deemed a very poor method, 
indeed, in replying td Agnostic criticism or 
any kind of illegitimate criticism of relig- 
ion and revelation. The only method of 
meeting it which can be reasonably ex- 
pected to do permanent or general good is 
by opposing to it criticism of a legitimate 
kind. Its irreverence must be confronted 
with piety; its narrow and exclusive views 
of development with adequate and compre- 
hensive ones; its ingenious but erroneous 
conjectures with sound and true inductions; 
its hypotheses, plausible merely because 
drawn from facts arbitrarily selected and 
illusively combined with conclusions drawn 
from all classes of the relevant facts. A 
trily reverent, truly enlightened, profound, 
and thorough biblical scholarship can alone 
successfully combat Agnostic criticism. 
Presbyterian churches, I am sorry to say, 
have seemed, in general, but little to realize 
how important such scholarship is. It is 
high time that they were doing so now. If 
they are foolish enough to think that they 
can supply the place of it by suspensions 
and excommunications, they will find them- 
selves deplorably mistaken. These, even 
when most cautious and most just, will do 
little positive good; if hasty, harsh, or un- 
just, they must do much positive mischief. 

I meant to speak, in the third place, of 
the influence of dogmatism and dogmat- 
ic systems on the spread of anti-theological 
Agnosticism; but can now merely indicate 
what I designed to attempt under this head. 
It was to show how such Agnosticism nat- 
urally follows from the one-sidedness and 
exclusiveness of many dogmatic systems, 
from the conflict of dogmatic systems, and 
from the pretensions to perfection and final- 
ity sometimes put forth on their behalf. 
Upon this last point especially I could have 
wished to enlarge. Churches often forget 
that it is their duty not only to retain the 
religious truth which has been transmitted 
to them, but to increase it by ever fresh 
and fuller studies of all God’s disclosures 
of himself; that it is their duty to be con- 
tinually deepening, enlarging, amd improv- 
ing their theology. There can hardly be a 
more serious danger. It is by an ever- 
growing appropriation and application of 
the truth which God has revealed that a 
Church advances toward the realization of 
its ideal and mission, and the appropriation 
rand application of truth presupposes its 
apprehension. A Church which rests satis- 
fied with the acquisitions which former 
generations have drawn from Nature, Prov- 
idence, and Scripture—which dves not seek 
to add to the old treasures, stored up in its 
erceds, catechisms, and dogmatic systems, 
new treasures—may be Orthodox, may have 
espoused as yet no grievous positive false- 
hood; but its whole attitude toward the 
truth is a wrong one. It is at heart disloyal 
to the truth and dead to the love of it; and 
once a Church is dead and disioyal to the 
truth, it will soon be dead and disloyal to 
all that is good. When a Church loses that 
love of the truth as it is in Christ which 
constrains it to seek in him ever new 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge; when 
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practically and most powerfully teaches 
Agnostic disbelief in spiritual truth. Every 
such Church presents its theology in a light 
admirably calculated to make men conclude 
that it is a sham science—a pretended expo- 
sition of the unknown and unknowable. 
Every Church, on the other hand, which 
seeks earnestly more and more divine light; 
which welcomes what is new in theology, 
if it be true; which encourages fresh and 
original theological speculation, if only it 
be sincere and reverent, cannot but bear a 
powerful practical testimony that theology 
is real and vital knowledge and eminently 
worthy of study. I have great respect 
for Calvin; I believe in the doctrine of 
the Westminster Confession; but I utterly 
disbelieve the notion—which I regard as 
one of the most powerful causes of Agnos- 
ticism—the notion that theology came to a 
stop with Calvin or the Westminster Con- 
fession. I believe, on the contrary, that 
the human mind scarcely ever worked more 
energetically or successfully in the fields of 
theological science thanit has been work- 
ing during the nineteenth century; entire 
theological sciences, like biblical theology 
and comparative theology, having been 
built up almost from the foundations within 
that period. And there are still in theology 
worlds to conquer by the human mind, 
divinely guided and enlightened. ‘‘ There 
remaineth yet much land to be possessed.” 

I must stop without concluding. I should 
next have described how Agnosticism arises 
from false views of the relations of science 
to religion, and how it must be combatted 
by true views on this point; but here, Tam 
sure, you may fairly take in what has been 
already said to-day regarding it by gentle- 
men than whom none more competent to 
treat of it could possibly have been found, 
and then, if you like, you may credit me, 
on the score of superior comprehensiveness, 
with all the merits in the papers of Princi. 
pal McCosh and Professor Calderwood. 

If time had allowed, I should, finally, 
have dwelt on the thought that whatever 
tends to make us unspiritual, worldly, self- 
ish is favorable to Agnosticism; that all 
that tends to raise us above unspirituality, 
worldliness, selfishness, is unfavorable; and 
that the strongest of all anti-Agnostic forces 
—in fact, the one great safeguard of human- 
ity against the general or final triumph of 
Agnosticism—is none other than the re- 
demptive power of the glorious Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Each one of you, fathers, 
brothers, sisters, by simply so living as to 
show é¢hat religion is supremely worth be- 
lieving, may do far more to combat the 
spirit whence Agnosticism arises than I or 
any one could do by a merely formal 
written attack upon it. The grand argu- 
ment against anti-religious Agnosticism is 
the practical one of a consistent and vigor- 
ous Christian life; the argument which, 
through God’s grace, we can all use. 





INSPIRATION AND AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE SCRIPTRUES. 


BY PROFESSOR E. P. HUMPHREY, D.D., 
OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(Read before the Presbyterian Alliance.) 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to suggest 
to our younger brethren in the ministry a 
convenient method of expounding the 
Charch doctrine of Inspiration. That pur- 
pose will control the choicc and treatment 
of the topics now to be introduced. 

I. The subject may be opened by pointing 
out the two elements which coexist in the 
sacred records—the human and the divine. 
“‘Holy men of old spake” (there is the 
human) ‘‘as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (there is the divine). Very in- 
structive here is the resemblance between 
the combination of the divine and human 
in the person of Christ and in the Holy 
Scriptures. Both are expressly called by 
the sacred writers the Word of God. The 
first is the Word incarnate; the last is the 
Word written. Again, the manifestation of 
both proceeded from the Holy Ghost. The 
first by the way of a miraculous conception; 
the other by the way of a supernatural 
inspiration. Next, the Son of God came 
down from above and took upon him 
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person of our Lord two whole, perfect, and 
entire natures were inseparably joined to- 
gether in one person, without conversion, 
composition, or confusion. In like manner, 
the Bible is one book, only one, wherein 
the two elements are inseparably combined 
in such manner that the divine does not 
absorb the human, nor does the human 
adulterate the divine. In Christ the two 
natures are so related that he is at once the 
Son of God and the Son of Man. In the 
Scriptures the two elements coexist in such 
fullness that the whole book is God’s Word 
and the whole is man’s word. In neither 
case are we able to explain the mode of 
union; but we are not at liberty to solve the 
problem by rejecting either of its condi- 
tions. 

We should bear in mind, however, that 
in Christ the manifestation of the divine is 
personal; but in the Bibleit is verbal. 
Therefore, we worship the incarnate Word 
as God over all. We do not worship the 
written Word, but we bow to its authority 
as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

IL. From this topic the transition is easy 
to the operations of the Holy Spirit in the 
composition and saving power of the Scrip- 
tures. According to the Word of God in 
I Cor. ii, these operations are three in 
number. Firat, the Holy Spirit communi- 
cated to certain prophets and apostles in- 
fallibly these essential truths of religion, 
which were beyond the reach of human 
discovery. This operation is commonly 
called Revelation. Next, the Spirit guided 
holy men of old in their work of reducing to 
writing the entire contents of the Scriptures, 
producing an infallible record of an infalli- 
ble revelation. Thisis called Inspiration, 
Thirdly, the Holy Spirit enables the be- 
lievers to discern the beauty and excellen- 
cy of divine things, and this work is termed 
Spiritual IWumination. 


We are notable to describe the mode of 
these divine operations. Here certain 
analogies present themselves. The Bible 
does not explain the mode according to 
which the Holy Spirit acted in the creation 
of the world, or in the incarnation of 
Christ, or in the new birth of the sinner, 
or in clothing the apostles with miraculous 
gifts, or in ordering the dispensation of 
grace under which we live. We respect 
the silence of the Scriptures in regard to 
these inscrutable operations; and we should 
not search into the unsearchable mode by 
which the Holy Spirit communicated to 
chosen men a supernatural and infallible 
revelation, then guided them in the com- 
position of a supernatural and infallible 
record, and evermore graciously leads the 
believer into a spiritual discernment of the 
truth. 

But we are competent to discover the fact 
that these three operations are separable in 
thought; and were, in fact, separated in the 
distribution made of them by the Spirit. 
To many persons only one was given, to 
others two, to others three. The unbeliev- 
ing Jews who heard the words of Christ 
received from his lips supernatural reve- 
lations; but they were not inspired to re- 
cord them nor led into a spiritual discern- 
ment of them. For another example, true 
believers receive one only of these gifts— 
spiritual discernment. They are not the sub- 
ject of special revelation or inspiration. 
Two of these operations were granted to a 
few of the sacred writers. It is thought that 
Luke, for instance, was inspired to write 
his Gospel and the Acts and was spiritually 
illuminated, but did not receive any original 
revelation. But tochosen men, like Moses 
and John, were granted the three endow- 
ments in their fullness—abundant revela- 


this sovereign distribution of divine gifts 
will hereafter appear. 

Ill. At this stage of the inquiry the re- 
ligious teacher may be able to verify these 
statements and expose certain current errors, 
by bringing face to face what is false and 
what is true in the doctrine. 

: In regard to Revelation, we are met by 
the assertion that the knowledge of what 
we call divine and saving truth is derived 
from the light of Nature; or from an eleva- 
tion of the religious faculties analogous to 
the stimulus of passion or enthusiasm; or 
from the intuitional consciousness; or from | 
a native-born insight into tie aphere of the 
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spiritual. In the popular treatment of these 
explanations it is easy to reduce them to 
several bald and unwelcome conclusions. 
First, according to these definitions, the 
fundamental truths, even the most profound, 
the very essentials of Christianity, came to 
man from within (ad intus), not from with- 
out (ab extra). Secondly, man, not God, is 
the revealer, and saving truth was dis- 
covered not by the Holy Spirit searching all 
things, even the deep things of God; but by 
man stirring up and exploring the shallows 
of his own degenerate nature. Thirdly, the 
rule of faith and life rests not on the 
authority of God, but on the intuition and 
experience of man. Fourth, these several 
theories begin by confounding revelation 
with spiritual illumination, and end by re- 
versing the order of divine grace, which is 
first the knowledge of saving truth, then 
the motion of the religious affections. 
Finally, the young preacher can make it 
plain to the humblest understanding that 
no spiritual elevation can enable a man to 
discover the essential facts in the Christian 
religion, such as the existence of the one 
God in three persons, the two naturesin the 
one person of Christ, atonement for sin by 
the death of the God-man, the resurrection 
of the dead, the final judgment and confla- 
gration, future and eternal rewards and 
punishments. None of these are universal 
or necessary truths; and no man could dis- 
cover them by the use of his intuition, or 
spiritual insight, or natural reason, any more 
than he could walk by the use of his feet 
along the smooth surface of the perpen- 
dicular side-walls and horizontal ceiling of 
achamber. The two cases are substantially 
alike. The mind of man is incompetent to 
the discovery of these Scripture facts, no 
less than his feet are incompetent to the act 
of locomotion just described. Revelation, 
then, is the work of God. . 


IV. In meeting popular objections to in- 
spiration, our young brethren should, at 
their first necessity, hold fast to the dis- 
tinction between inspiration, on the one 
hand, and revelation with illumination, on 
the other. They should also see clearly the 
precise nature of the office committed to 
inspired men. These persons were the 
official organs of the Holy Spirit. Their 
office work was solely to utter by tongue or 
pen, without error or defect, whatever the 
Spirit moved them to utter; nothing more, 
nothing less, nothing other. They were in- 
spired to do this one thing, and were infal- 
lible in this one thing, and in nothing out- 
side thereof. An analogy has been discov- 
ered between their position and that 
claimed for the Pope by the Church of 
Rome. He is held to be infallible in his 
official acts and deliverances, but not in 
what he does or propounds when “off 
duty.” No doubt there is a good and 
sound distinction between official judg- 
ments and unofficial dicta. But the case of 
the Pope breaks down just at the point 
where the case of the apostles is established. 
They were by divine appointment the 
organs of the Holy Spirit. The Pope is 
not. They were supernaturally inspired. 
The Pope is not. 

What the sacred writers spoke as the 
organs of the Holy Ghost; what, as such, 
they committed to writing, in regard to all 
subjects whotsoever, is infallibly true. 
What they knew or did not know of their 
own private knowledge about geology, or 
history, or the Copernican system, is nothing 
to us. They made no mistakes in regard to 
any of these subjects in their inspired writ- 
ings, and that is enough for us. Indeed, 
the more conspicuous their ignorance in 
human learning the more remarkable is the 
inspiration which protected them from de- 
claring as historically or scientifically true 
what is historically or scientifically false. 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. What withheld him from 
adopting into the Pentateuch Manatho’s 
scheme of chronology, reaching back thirty 
thousand years anterior to the Christian 








cool and refresh himself in his extreme 
heat?” (Dr. T. V. Moore.) 

With this doctrine of inspiration kept 
steadily before him, the youngest of our 
ministers will find a ready answer to such 
worn-out puzzles as these: Was Satan in- 
spired when he said to Eve ‘‘ Ye shall not 
surely die”; or Abraham, when he declared 
that Sarah was his sister; or Peter, when 
he denied his Master with *‘ cursing and 
swearing” ; or the Pharisees, when they said 
of Christ ‘‘ He hath a devil”; or the mob, 
when they cried “‘ Crucify him! crucify 
him!”? The distinction between matter 
dictated by the Spirit and historical recitals 
committed to writing under the guidance 
of the Spirit is so plain that it would seem 
to be a waste of time to point itout. Yet 
a writer of Mr. Coleridge’s ability, through 
a singular confusion of thought, holds our 
doctrine of inspiration accountable for the 
‘‘shallow and malignant insinuations” 
made by the ‘‘ three bigots in Job.” 

We are helped to answers to other objec- 
tions by Paul’s distinction between inspira- 
tion and spiritual illumination. These gifts 
differ, first, in the persons to whem they 
are granted; inspiration being given to a 
few chosen men, like Isaiah and John—illu- 
mination to all true believers. Next, the 
gifts differ in their nature. The first is in- 
fallibility in teaching; the last is spiritual 
knowledge: One may be infallible who is 
not illuminated; another may be illum- 
inated who is notinfallible. Again, inspi- 
ration was given from time to time, and 
withheld in the intervals. as it seemed 
good to the Spirit. Illumination is light 
which shines upon the believer every day 
unto the ‘end of life. Further, inspiration 
is perfect unto its end always. Illumination 
admits of degrees. Further still, inspiration 
has ceased out of the world; illumination 
abides in the Church evermore. Finally, in- 
spiration, though rarely, was really bestowed 
on wicked men. King Saul was among the 
prophets. Balaam was inspired; so was 
Caiaphas; so were those who prophesied in 
the name of Christ, to whom Christ will 
say: ‘‘I never knew you. Depart from me 
ye that work iniquity.” Here we find the 
distinction between the gifts and the graces 
of the Spirit. Inspiration, like the fore- 
sight of prophecy, like the power to work 
miracles, was a gift that might or might 
not be associated with saving grace. Ac- 
cordingly, the Saviour points out the dis- 
tinction between a prophet and a righteous 
man. Our cautious Dr. Charles Hodge did 
not go too far in this direction when he 
said: ‘‘ Judas wrought miracles, and might 
have been, in full consistency with the doc- 
trine of inspiration, as infallible a teacher 
(had Christ seen fit to employ him) as Paul, 
although he had a devil.” 

With this rule before us, we are ready 
with answers for such questions as these: 
Was Moses, who spake unadvisedly with 
his life, inspired to compose the Pentateuch? 
Was David, who sinned in the matter of 
Uriah, taught of the Spirit to write the 
Psalms? Was Solomon one of the chosen 
organs of the Holy Ghost? Was Jonah 
another? Was Paul, who quarreled with 
Barnabas, another? Was Peter, who denied 
his Master and afterward abandoned his 
principles at Antioch, still another? The 
young preacher who remembers that Balaam 
and Caiaphas (incorrigible sinners) were 
inspired at least once in their lives will not 
stumble over the infirmities of holy men 
into the conclusion that they wére not also 
inspired. Augustine’s remark was good: 
“1 do not inquire how Paul acted. ‘I seek 
what he has written.” 

V. Close attention should be given to the 
extent of inspiration, meaning always by 
that term the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in the composition of the Scriptures. It 
will be convenient for the religious teacher 
to enter upon this part of the subject by 
examining the pretense that God revealed 
the spiritual truths of religion to the sacred 
writers, and then left them to the use of 
their unaided faculties in reducing these 
traths to writing, and left them to them- 
selves in the selection and treatment of his- 
torical and geographical details. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the Bible is not a divinely 
inspired transcript, but a human account of 
the divine communications. Then, also, 
these saving truths are distributed through 
a mass of historical and other secular mat- 
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substance, and, if true substantially, may or 
may not be misrepresented in the telling of 
it, after the manner of fallible human 
authorship. What follows from this theory? 
First, it assumes that the veracity of the 
Scriptures is an open question; inasmuch as 
it is propounded for the avowed purpose of 
accounting for errors and mistakes which, 
it is alleged, occur in those contents of the 
Bible that relate to subjects lying within 
the range of human discovery. The theory 
does not explain, but impeaches inspiration. 
Secondly, for aught we can tell, misrepre- 
sentations have crept unawares into essen- 
tial truths, like John’s testimony to God 
manifest in the flesh, or Christ’s exposition 
of the way to be saved, or Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the resurrection of the body. 
Thirdly, God gave his Word not for the 
private use of the fifty or sixty chosen men 
to whom it was first revealed, but for the 
salvation of the innumerable company of 
the redeemed. It is incredible that these 
few men should be supernaturally led into 
the exact knowledge of the truth, while 
God’s people everywhere and always were 
foreordained to all the chances of error or 
prejudice or passion, to all the slipsof the 
understanding and the pen which beset 
uninspired human authorship. It is no 
good news to you or to me that the rejec- 
tion of God’s Word is a sin to be answered 
for at the judgment day, while the exact 
expression of that Word as it came from 
the Holy Spirit is hidden from us under 
the mistakes of fallible men, whom we 
never saw and who have been dead for 
centuries. 

VI. Now, the Word of God stands face 
to face with this theory, and alleges that a 
plenary inspiration extends to the entire 
volume in all its parts, from cover to cover. 
When once the canon is settled, and with 
it the genuineness and authenticity of the 
several books, we must believe that they 
are all equally inspired and infallible. The 
Bible is throughout and throughout ‘‘ God’s 
Word,” ‘‘God’s Word written,” as really 
as if a pattern thereof had been shown in 
Heaven. This supernatural inspiration ex- 
tends to the subject-matter of the written 
Word, to the arrangement of its contents, 
to the language in which these are clothed. 

(i.) In the subject-matter inspiration con- 
tributed these among other elements: First, 
it has furnished us with the only knowledge 
in existence of the world before the Flood. 
Next, it enabled the sacred writers to make, 
out of the enormous mass of human history 
and thought, a selection of the ‘“‘ infinites- 
imal percentage” thereof suitable to the 
plan of the record. Further inspiration 
taught them what to omit. Among these 
omissions is an immense number of the 
signs which Jesus himself did and the 
words which he uttered. This thought is 
full of significance, for what man would 
presume to omit from the Gospels the very 
words of the Son of God, except he were 
moved thereto by the Holy Spirit, whose 
office it is to take the things of Christ and 
show them unto us? Further yet, the 
Spirit enabled the writers to prepare uner- 
ring statements of the facts selected, to point 
out the relation of commonplace events to 
the truths supernaturally revealed, and to 
show how the whole sum of human affairs— 
men’s crimes and virtues, knowledge and 
ignorance, apostasies and reformations— 
were associated in the mighty works of 
création, providence, and grace. And, 
again, the guidance of the Spirit preserved 
them from error in the truth supernaturally 
revealed, and in all that they say in regard 
to history, geography, astronomy, and nat- 
ural science. It enabled them also to fuse 
down the whole mass of matter into one 
assimilated, homogeneous, and self-consist- 
ent narrative, 

(2.) Inspiration extends to the orderly 
plan of Scripture history. Jhe volume is 
not an encyclopedia or miscellany of relig- 
ious reading. It is a unity—an organic 
unity—of veritable history, tracing consec- 
utively the progress of redemption from its 
foreordination before the world was to its 
accomplishment after time shall have run 
its course. An unbroken continuity, a close 
sequence of events, a steady advance in the 
development of the divine purposes link 
together all the sacred writings. This co- 
herence, a consummate product of inspira- 
tion, shows itself conspicuously in the 
books which have been recently chosen as 








a point of attack—the Pentateuch. The 
attempt to lift any of them out of the close 
array in which they are marshaled is in 
derogation of their inspiration. What less 
should be said of a process which dislocates 
the plan of sacred history, which introduces 
confusion into chronologies and genealogies 
and majestic providences, and appalls the 
reader with the spectacle of Scripture 
broken in its backbone? The criticism 
which assigns Exodus, Leviticus, and Deu- 
teronomy to the reign of Hezekiah or to 
the post-exilian period might, with equal 
show of historical sequences, transfer Mag- 
na Charta to the restoration of the Stuarts 
or the Solemn League and Covenant to the 
era of moderatism. Inspiration extends, 
then, to the plan, as well as to the contents, 
of Holy Scriptures. 

(8.) Plenary. inspiration extends to the 
words used in Scripture: ‘‘ Which things,” 
says Paul, “‘we teach not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing epirit- 
ual things with spiritual,” or expressing 
spiritual truths in spiritual words. If it be 
proper to add anything to this decisive 
testimony, we may say that, just as a 
human soul could not be born into the vis- 
ible world without a body, even so spiritual 
truth, supernaturally revealed, could come 
into the sight and hearing of man in no 
other way than through ‘Spoken or written 
words or other signs of thought. The only 
question is whether the words in which 
divine truth is clothed are the words of un- 
aided and erring man or the words taught 
by the unerring spirit. 

Now, the religious teacher ought not to 
be perplexed by the popular suggestion that 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration strips 
the sacred writers of the liberty of spon- 
taneous and characteristic speech, and turns 
them into pens or writing-machines or au- 
tomatons. Itis one of the first principles 
of saving truth that a man may be infalli- 
bly guided in his free acts. Why not also 
in his free speech? Never were men more 
free, never did they more surely execute 
the divine purpose than Judas when he 
sold his Master, and the Jews when they 
crucified him. Never is the sinner more 
free than when he repents or believes; and 
yet it is God who enables and persuades 
him to repent and believe. The saints and 
angels are secured in holiness by the gra- 
cious agency of God, while their acts of 
obedience are as free and joyful as if they 
were wholly self-moved. When these facts 
are well established in the minds of his 
hearers, the preacher will very naturally 
lead them to the adjacent conclusion, that 
in the choice of words for the sacred page 
there was a concurrent action of the divine 
and human agency. Although inscrutable 
as to the mode, this joint action in point of 
fact secured an expression of thought infal- 
lible, because guided by the spirit; human, 
because spontaneous and natural in the 
writer. 

Nor should the young preacher be dis- 
turbed by the current objection to the 
infallibility of Scripture drawn from this 
acknowledged imperfection of human lan- 
guage as an instrument of thought. The 
objection is met by the repetitions in the 
sacred records. They resemble the laws 
of the land, and indentures and indictments, 
where the intention is set forth in a multi- 
plicity of terms and recitals. To the un- 
professional mind these seem to be mere 
technical verbiage; but, taken together, they 
convey the exact sense of the draughtsman. 
As instances of a similar abundant expres- 
sion of the mind of the Spirit, we may cite 
under the head of doctrine the nature and 
necessity of regeneration, and under the 
head of practical piety the act of coming to 
Christ by faith in his blood. What is ob- 
scure or insufficient in one place is made 
as clear as the light of day in other places, 
By this explanation we not only solve this 
objection, but we show that one of the 
elements of surpassing value in the written 
word is this very quality which men call 
the redundancy wherewith Scripture re- 
peats itself. 

Of what has been said this is the sum: 
Every word of Scripture is alike God’s 
word and man’s word. What God said, 
David said, the apostles prayed, saying: 
** Lord, thou art God, who by the 
mouth of thy srvant David hast said,” etc. 
What Isaiah spake, the Holy Ghost spake ; 
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for Paul said: “Well spake the Holy 
Ghost by Esaias,” etc. Looking at the 
Bible from one point of view, we must say 
that God is its author as really as if he had 
written it with his finger, just as he wrote 
the two tables of stone. Examining it from 
another point, we must say that man was 
its author, as really as Augustine was the 
author of the “City of God.” The divine 
and human authorship was joint and co- 
operative. : 

VII. Let us hope that our brethren now 
cominginto the ministry will maintain with 
undaunted resolution the doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures laid down in our Standards. 
It is essential to the existence not of Pres- 
byterianism only, but of Christianity itself. 
Imagine a company like the Westminster 
Divines beginning its labors with the pro- 
position that the Bible contains no revela- 
tion of religious truth other than that 
which proceeds from the unassisted intui- 
tional consciousness or from the light of 
Nature; or with the proposition that the 
revelation is from God, but the record 
thereof is the product of unaided human 
authorship. Will anybody maintain that 
these divines could construct out of such 
unsound materials a system of. doctrine 
which would be true as God is true? Or, 
imagine a controversy over the question 
‘* What is truth?” between a strict Presby- 
terian, taking his stand on the Bible as the 
very Word of God, in substance and in 
language, and a liberal thinker, taking his 
stand on the same book as the very word 
of man, in its subject-matter or in its 
verbal expression, or in both these ele- 
ments. Now, a book which is to be treated 
in debate as the very Word of God and a 
book which is to be treated as the very word 
of man belong, so we may confidently say, 
to separate spheres of religious thought. 
According to the Church doctrine, the 
Christian Scriptures are, in all their parts, 
immediately inspired by God and are 
everywhere infallible. According to the 
‘‘advanced thought” of the day, they are 
filled with the half-truths and untruths, 
with the dissolving views, with the 
myths and fables and _ childish tra- 
ditions, with the things incredible and 
impossible which appear in all the sacred 
books of the heathen. And a debate 
as to what is Christianity, between dispu- 
tants relying on these irreconcilable testi- 
monies, would remind one of Bismarck’s 
imaginary fight between a whale wallowing 
in an uncertain sea and an elephant stand- 
ing on the solid ground. We must insist 
on the preliminary question: ‘‘Is the Bible 
supernatural and infallible in its revelation, 
and immediately inspired of God in the 
Hebrew and Greek texts?” What say you, 
yea or nay? If you say nay, an agreement 
in regard to Christian doctrine is impossi- 
ble, and a dispute on that point is mere 
child’s play. 

It may be proper, in the close of this 
paper, to point out to our young brethren a 
convenient mode of dealing with the dis- 
cussions between belief and current specu- 
lation in natural science. We begin with 
the proposition that these disputes proceed 
from one or more of these sources; mis- 
takes in biblical interpretation, blunders in 
science, or spiritual blindness. Next, all 
these disputes may be distributed into three 
classes, and these three exhaust the subject. 

The first embraces all those points where- 
in the meaning of God’s Word is clearly 
understood and the opposing scientific the- 
ories are unsettled. As an example, we 
may take the unity in origin of the human 
race from one man and one woman. This 
oneness is unquestionably affirmed by the 
Word of God, while the opposing theories 
of ethnology and its kindred sciences are 
confessedly immature. The rule here is to 
hold fast to the sure Word of God, not 
doubting that, when ethnology shall under- 
stand itself, it will confirm the testimony of 
the Word. The second class embraces 
those disputes wherein the factsin Nature 
are established, but the Word of God is not 
rightly understood. The doctrine of the 
Copernican system, for example, is well 
settled; but whether the places in Scrip- 
ture which speak of the sun rising or set- 
ting, and the like, are to be understood 
according to what is astronomically true 
or what is apparently true is a ques 
tion of interpretation. When we adopt 
the phenomenal meaning, and take the 





language of the Bible in the sense of 
common life and in the sense in which the 
skeptical philosophers themselves habitual- 
ly use these very terms, the dispute is at an 
end. Under the third class should be 
arranged these particulars wherein neither 
the Word nor the works of God are fully 
known. The creation of the world in six 
days falls into this category. The enlight- 
ened Christian will never doubt the narra- 
tive of Moses, nor will he doubt that it will 
be established as true by a perfected geology 
and astronomy. Meanwhile, he is at liberty 
to rest his mind, provisionally or ad interim, 
on any working hypothesis which may 
seem to fulfill best the conditions of the 
problem so far as they are now known. 
He may accept the explanation of Chalmers 
and Hengstenberg, or that of Hugh Miller 
and Shultz, or that of the Westminster 
Divines, He may rest there until Moses 
shall be interpreted aright and the facts in 
Nature shall be discovered. Then a gener- 
alization will be reached which will include 
and hurmonize all the testimony of God’s 
Word and all the phenomena of God’s 
works relating to the matter. That being 
formulated, the subject will pass from what 
is provisional and doubtful to what is final 
and beyond all doubt immutably true, even 
the testimony of the written Word. 

IX. Our younger brethren may be as- 
sured that in its conflicts with hostile crit- 
icism the Church is on the high road to 
victory. The number, for example, of his- 
torical issues tendered by the Scriptures to 
their adversaries is simply enormous. It is 
estimated that the Bible contains the names 
of four thousand persons and places, dis- 
tributed through all the early ages and over 
the susface of the whole earth as known to 
the ancients. Many of these persons and 
places have not been identified. But when- 
ever a cylinder or tablet has been dug up 
bearing one of these perished names, or the 
site of a buried city has been discovered, in 
no one instance, not one, has the testimony 
of Scripture been invalidated. We openly 
challenge and defy the unbeliever to pro- 
duce out of all the lands of the Bible one 
dead man’s name who is a myth or one old 
ruin misplaced, aye, one out of the four 
thousand. In the controversy now waged 
over what the Bible says of the history, 
manners, customs, and traditions of Egypt, 
Syria, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Palestine, 
Pheenecia, Greece, and Rome the enemy 
will be defeated at every turn. He is 
already fairly driven off the field in Egypt, 
and wherever he attempts to make a stand 
over the whole vast region from Thebes to 
Mosul the witnesses for the truth will spring 
up out of the earth and lay siege to his 
encampment. That entire domain, ‘‘from 
the River of Egypt to that great river, the 
River Euphrates,” was given by covenant 
to Abraham and his seed for our everlasting 
possession. We, his spiritual seed, will in 
due time make good our title to it all, ‘‘for 
the inheritance is ours and the redemption 


is ours.” 
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Our readers may be interested in brief ac- 
counts of a few patriarchs of American sacred 
song; the men who were first on our soil to 
write hymns, or such, at least, as retain a 
place in our books to-day. Almost the earliest 
of these, by a curiously fit coincidence, was 
one whose ancestors were at home here long 
before the first white man settled on our 
shores. He has also the distinction of being 
the only Indian, I believe, to make English 
hymns thathave won any attention and ac 
ceptance. 


SAMSON OCCOM (1723—1792). 


This seems a truer spelling of his vame than 
Occum or Ockum, though all forms are used, 
Most celebrated of his tribe after the classic 
Uncas, he was bern 1723, at Mohegan, near 
Norwich, Conn., and grew up in paganism. 
His conversion occurred not suddenly, but 
gradually (it involved six months of mental 
gloom), during the awakening under White- 
field’s preaching and influence in 1739-40. De- 
sirous to benefit his race, he applied, Decem- 
ber, 1843, to Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, Congre- 
gational pastor in Lebanon, Conn., for instruc- 
tion among the other youths who came to his 
house. This request led to an interest in In- 
dian education, and the establishment of « 
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school at Lebanon, which was afterward trans- 
ferred to Hanover, N. H. Occom had already 
mastered the first rudiments, and “had since 
his conversion spelled out a considerable por- 
tion of the Bible.” He remained with Mr. 
Wheelock three years, and then was for a year 
with Rev. Benjamin Pomeroy, of Hebron, the 
“Society for Propagating the Gospel in New 
England” aiding in his support. During this 
time he acquired a good knowledge of En- 
glish, studied Latin and Greek, and even at- 
tacked Hebrew. 

Failing health, we are told, prevented his 
entering college. For a while he taught school 
in New Haven. In 1748, yielding to the race 
instinct, he removed to Long Island, where he 
lived for ten years or more in wigwams, with 
the Montauks and other tribes, supporting 
himself after primitive fashions. Many of the 
Indians were converted under his preaching.’ 
He was licensed by the Windham County Asso- 
elation, and finally ordained, August 29th, 
1750, by the Suffolk Presbytery of Long 
Island. In that connection he remained 
through life. 

In 1766 he was sent to Great Britain, with 
Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker, of Norwich, to ad- 
vance the cause of Indian education, and 
specially of Mr. Wheelock’s school. John 
Bull had never seen an Indian ina pulpit be- 
fore; so he became quite a lion, preaching 
to crowds in Whitefield’s chapel and in many 
towns of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
These were his golden days, and must have 
offered no little contrast to the earlier and 
later portions of his life. Between February 
16th, 1766, and July 22d, 1767, he delivered 
over 300 sermons and raiseda good deal of 
money—Dr. Belcher says above $45,000, which 
was the financial beginning of Dartmouth Col- 


ms Wh this time he was 43, well educated 
and of respectable though not distinguished 
talents. His features and complexion bore 
every mark of his race (De Forest gives his 
portrait). His manners were easy and unassum- 
ing. He could extemporize readily at need; 
but usually wrote his sermons, in a style not 
always correct, indeed, and somewhat diffuse, 
but, on the whole, forcible and colemn,”” Yet, 
he was said to be far more easy, natural, and 
eloquent in his native tongue in Indiau villages 
than in cities,at home or abroad. A lengthy 
extract from one of his sermons may be found 
in De Forest’s book. 

Returning from England, he settled at Mo 
hegan, as religious teacher of his tribe. In 
1786 a few Mohegans, with other Indians, 
attracted by an offer of excellent wild lands in 
the ‘‘ Oneida Country,” N. Y., removed there, 
and Occom went with them as their minister. 
The settlement was known as the “‘ Brother- 
town tribe of New Stockbridge. There he 
died, in July, 1792, and above 300 Indians fol- 
lowed him to the grave. Rev. Mr. Kirkland, 
missionary to the Six Nations, preached the 
funeral sermon. 

Occom’s influence with his people was for a 
long time very great. He yielded “‘ a few times” 
to intemperance; but in general led an exem- 
plary Christian life. More extended accounts 
of him are given in De Forest’s ‘‘ History of 
the Indians of Connecticut,’’ in Barber’s ‘‘His- 
torical Collections of Connecticut,” and in a 
“ Life” of him, to whieh I am sorry not to be 
able to refer more explicitly. 

Two hymns are ascribed toOccom. The one 
which is best known and has long borne his 
bame, with the date 1760, ‘“‘ Awaked by Sinai’s 
awfu) sound,’’ appears (as we have it) not to 
be his. The earliest book in which I find it is 
Daniel Dodge’s “Selection,” (Baptist) (Wil- 
mington, Del., 1808. But several older American 
collections include a similar one, ‘‘Waked by the 
Gospel’s joyful sound,’’ which is, doubtless, 
Occom’s original. In Spalding’s ‘“ Lord’s 
Songs,” 1805, it bears his name and has eleven 
verses, earnest but rude. On this as a basis 
the other was made or rewritten, by Dodge or 
some unknown hand; not, as Dr. Hatfield 
supposes, by Nettleton (1824), who made but a 


few slight alterations. Did space permit, I 


could make all this clear by copying the two 
pieces. Of the hymn as we have it nothing is 
Occom’s but some lines of verses 1 and 2. The 
other, ‘‘Now the shades of night are gone,” 
is more poetical, but less like Occom, to 
whom, with date 1770, it has been credited of 
late years only, on what authority I cannot 
tell. It appeared in the “ Hartford Selection,” 
1799, and was adopted by ‘‘ Prayer-Book Cok 
lection,”’ 1826. I should be thankful for au- 
thentic information as to these hymus and 
Occom’s connection with them; but have 
small hope of getting such, at this distance of 
time. 
SAMUEL DAVIES (1724—1761). 

On this eminent Presbyterian I need not 

dwell, for he is a familiar figure, and there is no 


was sent to England, to raise money for the 
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and in 1759 rose to be president of it, sueceed- 
ing Johnathan Edwards. 

He was the first and last American whose 
hymns were originally or fully published in 
England. His MSS. were entrusted to Dr. 
Gibbons, who printed therefrom five volumes 
of sermons; and in his own “ Hymns,” 1769, in- 
cluded sixteen by Davies. They are of the Old 
School, solid and somewhat dry and heavy. 
The best of them and most used among us is 
“Lord, I am Thine, entirely Thine’’; but that 
which has widest currency in England begins 
“ Great God of wonders, all Thy ways.” 


MATHER BYLES, D.D. (1706—1788). 


This was the first genuine Bostonian who 
calls for notice in our department. Descended 
from the Cottons and Mathers, but of an En- 
glish father, he seems to represent the modified 
Puritanism ofa later day, courtly and literary, 
rather than theologic and patriotic. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard, 1725, and was pastor in Hollis 
St. from 1738 till the Revolutionary period, 
when his Toryism brought him into trouble, 
causing him, in his own words, to be “‘ guarded, 
regarded, and disregarded.”? Pope, Swift, and 
Watts were among his correspondents. Besides 
occasional sermons, he published poems in 
1727, 1736, and 1744. I cannot say what share of 
these may have a sacred cast; but before me 
is a scarce edition, different from the common 
ones and bearing date of 1760, of hymns ap 
pended to Tate and Brady. This has been 
marked by some of Byles’s family, who say 
that he compiled the latter portion of it (Hs. 
Ixxvii—e.). Three of these appear to be his 
own, and a part of one of them has been largely 
used and appearsin one or more books now 
current. It begins ‘‘ When wild confusion 
wrecks the air,’ and is v. 7 of H. 78 in the 
above. His style in this aud the others appears 
to have been founded on Watts’s ™ Lyrics.” 


HENRY ALLINE (1748—1784). 


Or Allen, as Allibone and Johnson spell his 
name. He was born at Newport, R.I., and 
ministered at Falmouth, Nova Scotia, dying 
Feb. ist, 1784, at the house of David M’Clure, 
minister of North Hill, who gives an account 
of his last hours. We are told that he founded 
a sect of “Allenites” and held some queer 
Gnostic tenets, maintaining ‘‘that Adam and 
Eve before the Fall had no corporeal part and 
denying the resurreetion of the body.” These 
notions are probably to be found in some prose 
treatises. I have not traced them in his 487 
hymns, whereof the third edition was printed 
at Dover and sold in Boston, 1797. They are 
devout and rather commonplace. Near forty 
of them were included in Elias Smith and Ab- 
ner Jones’s “ Christian Collection,” 1805—1810, 
and ten in the Free-Will Baptist ‘‘ Christian 
Melody,” Dover, 1832. Only one, and that the 
best, retains a place now. It begins “Amazing 
sight, the Saviour stands,” and may be found 
in Dr. Hatfield’s ‘‘Church Hymn Book’ and 
the ‘‘ Baptist Praise Book.” 


BENJAMIN CLEVELAND. 


Nothing seems to be known of this writer, 
who was probably a Baptist. Of his ‘“‘Hymns 
on Different Spiritual Subjects, in Two Parts” 
(with some by two other writers), a fourth 
edition appeared at Norwich, Ct., 1792. Dr. 
8. D. Phelps, of Hartford, gave an account of 
this, ‘‘some years ago,’’ in the Boston Watch- 
man and Reflector, having received the book (a 
thin one) from an unknown person in New 
Haven. I would much like to recover this 
volume, and if anybody who sees this bas it 
or knows of its existence they will do a kind- 
ness by informing me. Dr. Phelps says: 
“ There was not another piece in the collection 
fit for use as a hymn, nor was this as the 
author left it.” But “this” was enough to 
redeem the book, being that very meritorious 
and popular lyric, ““O could I find from day 
to day.”” What may be supposed to be the 
original text of this had six stanzas, which 
were altered by the “Hartford Selection,” 
1799, and the alterations have generally been 
followed. Dr. Hatfield gives the first four 
accurately, but appends the date 1790. It 
must have been earlier, for four editions would 
hardly have appeared between 1790 and 1792, 
and no one, I believe, professes to have seen 
an earlier edition than the fourth. 


Sanitary, 
GOING INTO WINTER-QUARTERS. 


Tue leaves are falling, the frost has come, 
and a stern north wind occasionally reminds 
us that winter is nigh at hand. The windows 
are shut, the fire is started, and we begin to 
cast about to know just how the season is to 
be spent. Life in the winter, as related to 
health, is very different from life fn the 
summer. 

Thousands in the summer time seek and 
find pure air amid mountain ranges or from 
the great ocean of air that is wafted in from 

















the ses. The cities are thinned out, leaving a 
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larger supply of oxygen for those that remain 
and less additions of some of the deteriorating 
gases. The open window gives large oppor- 
tunity for ventilation and secures many ®& 
breeze that can go sweeping through the 
house and flush every corner. The heat, even 
if intense, is that of the sun and has about it 
a lusciousness little experienced where coal 
and gas are the chief reliance. Inthe interests 
of health, ft is exceedingly important just at 
this season of the year to make a reckoning and 
see how all things shall be arranged to the best 
advantage. The first step is, undoubtedly, that 
of the olden time—a thorough house-cleaning. 
The overhauling of every part is, on some 
accounts, more important in the fall than in 
the spring. October and November furnish 
just the weather best adapted for this fall 
renovation. Begin at the cellar, and some 
would say end there also. If there is a part 
of the building that needs a double cleaning, it 
is just this. Basements come in for the same 
consideration. There is here so often the 
addition of dampness, that full effort must be 
made to remove every article that could be 
affected thereby. There are so many nooks in 
which something may be put away and over- 
looked; so many dark places, visited only by 
servants or the diligent housewife; so many pos- 
sibilities of lurking evils that ought to be known. 
Only recently, in a case of suspicious sickness, 
we found a whole mass of rotting vegetables in 
a barrel that had been entirely overlooked. 
Farmers too often make of the cellar a store- 
house for all kinds of winter vegetables. 
Often, in smaller quantities, in town and city 
homes, roots of various kinds are stored away. 
We have seen the cellar so full of plants, that 
have been carried out of the cold, as to give it 
anunpleasantodor. A thorough fall cleansing 
and a repeated whitewashing is the thing for 
almost every cellar or basement. Sweet walls 
mean much. The Jews had the walls ecraped 
after serious infectious diseases. We are 


having some recent lessons as to how spores * 


or minute disease particles will cling to such 
surfaces. 


In all the dwelling-rooms of a house the 
winter brings increased use with less ventila- 
tion. Consequently, little defects of cleanli- 
ness, that quite take care of themselves in the 
summer, may cause much trouble in the 
winter. Typhoid fever is more of a winter 
than of a summer disease. Most of the epi- 
demics affecting the skin are more apt to 
prevail tm the winter or early spring. Their 
relationship to confined dwellings and to the 
aggregations both of persons and things during 
the cold months is no longer doubted. Whether 
filth will originate this or that disease will long 
be a question of doubtful disputation; but 
that filth is the nestling-place of disease and 
chiefly gives it extension and virulence is no 
longer doubted. Some of our physicians are 
now turning close attention to questions of 
winter salubrity. It is claimed that much of 
the value of Florida in the winter is owing to a 
climate which permits one to be much in open 
houses. To those at all disposed either to pul- 
monary or bronchial ailments our modes of heat- 
ing and of winter ventilation are very embarrass- 
ing. Carbonic oxide mingles toe much with the 
other gases given out from coal, and produces 
irritation of the breathing apparatus. The 
dry heat parches the skin, and so embarrasses 
the functions of interior organs. The value 
of the bath is as great in winter as in summer. 
Indeed, in city life it almost seems indispens- 
able, as a means of overcoming the undue dry- 
ness and restoring the proper temperature 
through the skin. In the last two or three 
years there has been much discussion as to the 
need of moisture, as provided in the furnace or 
on stoves. The only certain way is to test the 
amount of actual moisture fn the room atmos- 
phere. It is hardly possible to provide so 
much moisture in this way as to get those 
effects which we get in summer from exces- 
sive moisture in the atmosphere. Often stoves 
are surmounted with urns so bright. that the 
water is scarcely at all evaporated by the heat. 
We are satisfied, after a careful looking over 
of the evidence, that we should generally in 
winter have some artificial plan for adding 
moisture to the house atmosphere. The great 
problem of how to have warm and moist air 
and get pure air where persons are living 
closely still has many conditions. 


The studies in physics are joining with those 
of the savitarian and promising good results. 
What we desire to impress upon all is that just 
now special preparation should be made fer 
the winter home, that it may be pure, that it 
may be healthful, that it may be cheerful. 
All this means much of happiness, such as is 
easily marred by a few neglects. 

From cellar to attie let everything be done 
deeently and in order. These home comforts 
are the joy of every true life. They are only 
to be secured on the condition of the most 
careful attention to all the details of cleanli- 
ness by & preparation which cannot be passed 
over to the slow days of December or to any 
other of the winter group. F 











Dr. OrrzrT has just published a very inter- 
esting pamphlet, called ‘‘ L’Ambre jaune chez 
les Assyrienns.”” In this he attempts to show 
not only that amber was known to the Assy- 
rians as_early as the tenth century B. C., but 
also that it was known from what part of the 
world it was brought bythe merchants. A 
broken obelisk now in the British Museum 
recounts the hunting and building operations 
of a king of Assyria, whose name is lost, but 
who has been supposed to be either Tiglath- 
Pileser I (B. ©. 1180) or Assur-natsir-pal (B. 
C. 8883—858). The style of the inscription 
proves that it cannot be later than the last 
mentioned monarch. In this inscription a 
sentence occurs which Dr. Oppert interprets: 
“In stormy seas its merchants fished for 
pearls; in the seas of the culmination of the 
star Cynosura they fished for yellow copper.” 
The latter phrase he believes to mean ‘‘am- 
ber.” The first part of the sentence evidently 
refers to the Persian Gulf. The second part, 
Dr. Oppert thinks, alludes to the Baltic. 
Here and here alone the star Cynosura (and 
Ursa minoris) was near the zenith, and it was 
from this part of the world that the chief 
supply of amber has come since classical 
times. Greek and Roman writers state that 
the Phoenicians steered by Cynosura, not, like 
the Greeks, by the Great Bear, and the Assy- 
rian name of the star which Dr. Oppert would 
identify with Cynosura means literally ‘“ the 
maker of direction.”” Unfortunately, some 
doubt hangs over this interesting theory. 
There are several reasons, derived from the 
astronomical tablets, which would make us 
look for the star in question in the southern, 
rather than in the northern hemisphere, and 
identify it with Procyon, while the words ren- 
dered by Dr. Oppert “yellow amber” would 
more naturally signify “‘ which is like bronze.” 


...-In avery learned paper Prof. Maspéro 
points out, following M. Renouf, that not only 
every person was believed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians to have his double, but even the gods and 
their statues as well. The soul of the statue, 
as it were, was called its ka, like the double of 
aman, and the term is sometimes applied to 
the statue itself. The belief lingered long in 
Egypt, since the Arabic historians describe the 
pyramids and other fent uments as 
being inhabited and protected by a spirit or 
genius. The high priests of Amon at Thebes, 
who fled to Napata, in Ethiopia, and established 
a monarchy there, made much use of the 
belief. They had statues that moved and 
talked, like the miracle-working images in 
Roman Catholic countries. Synesius, Bishop 
of Ptolemais, gives a satirical account of the 
election of an Egyptian king on the sacred 
mountain of ‘‘ Thebes,” performed by nieans 
of troops of priests and moving images. This 
account seems to have been borrowed by 
Synesius from a historian who lived in the 
time of the Ptolemies, and been transferred 
by him from the sacred mountain of Napata 
to Thebes. M. Maspéro adds that ‘the his- 
tory of Nastosenen, and above all that of the 
election of Aspalut, shows us an Amon of 
Napata taking hold of one of the royal brothers 
and then Addressing to him a speech in the 
shade of the sanctuary.” 


...- The last two numbers of the French 
periodical called Recueil de Travauz relatifs 
a la Philologie et a V Archéologie égyptiennes et 
assyriennes contain several interesting papers. 
A young French Assyrian scholar, M. Amiaud, 
contributes one on the bilingual inscription of 
Khammuragas, recently brought from Bagdad 
to the British Museum, which has the Acca- 
dian text in the left-hand column and the 
Assyrian text in the right-hand column. 
M. Amfaud translates the legible part 
of the inscription as follows: “. . . 
for future days he has established it, 
Khammuragas, the king, the powerful 
warrior, who puts the foe to the rout; the 
whirlwind of war who sweeps away the hostile, 
who overcomes opposition, who subdues 
rebellions, who crushes the foemen like an 
image of clay, who opens the passes of the 
mountains.” Khammuragas was a Cossean 
prince, who conquered Babylonia about B. C. 
1900, made Babylon for the first time the 
capital of the country, and founded a dynasty 
which lasted for several centuries. The in- 
scription is contained in three columns on a 
fragment of black basalt, which seems to have 
iene part of a colossal sitting statue of the 

ng. 

...-M. Loret has been studying the trees of 
ancient Egypt and the names given to them 
in the inscriptions. He finds that a certain 
Anni, who was superintendent of the granaries 
of Amon and surveyor of works under 
Thothmes I, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty, states on the walls of his tomb that 
among the trees of his if- 
ferent species of palm. ) first is the Béennu, 
or date-palm (Phentz dactylifera); the second 
the Mama, or dim-palm, so familiar to tray- 
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elers to Thebes. But it has been usually 
assumed that these are the only two species 
of palm indigenous in ancient or modern 
Egypt. M. Loret, however, following Girtner, 
points out that there are really two species of 
dim-palm, distinguished as Hyphane Thebaica 
and Hyphene coriacea, the latter of which is 
very rare. It is characterized by having no 
coating around the nut. This, then, must be 
the third species of palm enumerated by Anni. 


Personalities, 


BisHoP CoLEeNgo, of Natal, who was so 
much talked about a few years ago on account 
of his advanced views on the Pentateuch, 
lives. a very quiet, uneventful life at Bishops 
town, near Maritzburg. He is rarely seen in 
the city except on Sunday, when he conducts 
services, He is described as elephantine in 
eppearance, being almost seven feet high and 
of massive frame. He wears a wide-brimmed 











stove-pipe beaver hat of the old-fashioned 


cut and a long coat of thin black material. 
He is regarded with awe and reverence by the 
natives, who salute him as supreme or great 
chief, The Bishop is now 66 years old, but 
retains his vigor of mind. One of his daugh- 
ters acts as his amanuensis, and Kaffirs, whom 
he has always befriended, are his printers. 


....The ex-Empress Eugenie has not been 
well since her return from Zululand, and has 
recently been compelled to remain in bed, 
much affected by severe attacks of fever. Hor 
once beautiful eyes are now said to be dim and 
fatigued, surrounded by a dark circle. Her 
face is furrowed with the lines of sorrow and 
tears, Hardly fifty years of age, the former 
Empress of the French looke as if she was 
over sixty-five. Speaking some time ago to 
Pére Godard, the chaplain of Camden House, 
she told him that she would not remain longer 
in England, which had been so fatal to her 
affections, nor die at Chiselhurst; and that 
she wanted to breath her last in a more sunny 
country. 


...Alexander Van Wart, son of Isaac Van 
Wart, one of the captors of André, resides in 
Brooklyn, and remembers often hearing the 
story of the spy’s arrest from his father’s lips. 
The elder Van Wart, who died sixty years ago, 
used to say that he and his two companions 
were sent out to catch cattle thieves, and 
stationed themselves in a clump of bushes. 
The morning dew so wet their feet that they 
drew off their stockings and hung them on the 
bushes to dry. They then cut cards to see 
who should first stand sentinel, and very soon 
André rode up and was stopped. The rest of 
the story is well known, but these homely 
details are new. 


...-The daughter of ex-President Zachary 
Taylor, now residing in Virginia, recently re- 
ceived $16,000 from the Treasurer of the United 
States, that being the balance of salary which 
General Taylor would have received had he 
lived until his term of office expired. The pay- 
ment was made in accordance with the author 
ity contained in the Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill which passed June 16th, 1880. 


...»Dr. Cotterill, Bishop of Edinburgh, who 
arrived in New York a short time since, and 
will attend the Triennial General Convention 
of the P. E. Church in the United States, to 
be held in this city during the present month, 
is well known abroad for scholarship, having 
been senior wrangler and a first-class in class- 
{es at Cambridge in 1833. 


....Mr. Parnell has abandoned his intention 
of visiting America this winter. He has also 
declined many invitations received to deliver 
addressés before various Home Rule Associa 
tions in England, giving as a reason his deter+ 
mination to remain in Ireland and follow up 
the land agitation. 


..-.-Mr. Thomas Hughes {s writing letters to 
the London Spectator, over the pseudonym 
“Vacuus Viator.”” In speaking of his visit to 
Cincinnati, he says that city has done well to 
adopt the motto “ L’audace, toujours Vauda," 
which is, indeed, characteristic of this coun- 
try and this time. 


...-President Grévy receives $180,000 yearly 
as salary and allowances, so that his seven- 
years’ term will give him $1,260,000. He is 
not penurious and manages to expend his 
receipts in receptions and subscriptions. He 
gave$1,000 to the American Yellow Fever Fund. 


....The marriage of the Baroness Burdet® 
Coutts and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett will be cele- 
brated, it is reported, during the present 
month; the precise date being kept a secret. 

...-The Count de Chambord completed re 
cently his sixtieth birthday. The occasion was 
celebrated by about a dozen banquets in various 
parts of Paris. 

.++-The President and family will probably 
remain in the West until after the national) 
election. 
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WARFER ASTRONOMICAL ORSERVATORY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At a time when all are noting the remarkable development of this country, it is cause for 
congratulation that the literary and scientific institutions of the land are keeping pace with its 
material growth. This truth is being confirmed every day, and the erection of the new Astro- 


nomical Observatory at Rochester, N. Y., 


is an important step in this direction. Professor 


Swift, who has become known throughout the world as the fortunate discoverer of so many 
comets, has labored under great disadvantages in his work, owing to a lack of proper facilities. 
The new observatory will entirely overcome these troubles, as the telescope which is to be 


mounted in its dome is the third largest in size of any in America. 


But, however valuable all 


future discoveries may be, the astronomers of this country have accomplished many wonderfal 


things in the past. 


Professor Hall, of the Washington Observatory, discovered the two moons 


which accompany Mars—one of the grandest achievements of the present century. Professor 
Bond discovered the eighth stellite of Saturn, im 1848, and the transparent ring of Saturn in 
1850. The separation of Biela’s comet into two parts was first seen by American astronomers; 
and during the eclipse of 1878 Professors Watson and Swift have, perhaps, discovered three 


intra-mercurial planets. 


In addition to these great discoveries, the United States claims the 


honor of finding more than a thousand double and triple stars (many of them being the largest 
of this class of bodies), over fifty asteroids, and fifteen new comets. When it is remembered 
that most of this work was done with inferior instruments and in a country where storms and 
clouds are so prevalent, the industry and perseverance of our American astronomers can be 
partially understood. The new observatory at Rochester is to be devoted primarily to discov- 
eries. Its arrangements and facilities are specially designed for this purpose and much may 


reasonably be expected from it. 


It is named after Mr. H. H. Warner, by whom it has been 


most liberally endowed, and its locality is one of the most commanding in Rochester. The 
new telescope will be twenty-two feet in length, and its lens is sixteen inches in diameter, while 
the dome of the tower will be arranged with the latest appliances for thoroughly sweeping 


the heavens in every direction. 





In a late number of the Annales de Chimie, 
Trouvelot, of Cambridge (U. 8.), publishes a 
long article upon what he calls “ fugitive solar 
epectra.”’ In observing the solar prominences 
with the spectroscope, one sometimes sees 
brilliant streaks, or lines, running lengthwise 
fm the spectrum and lasting only a second or 
two, or even less. It has usually been sup- 
posed that they were caused by reflection from 
insects or birds crossing the line between the 
observer and the sun. During the eclipse of 
August, 1869, it was seen by Professor Winlock, 
in Kentucky; and on that occasion was traced 
to a cloud of grasshoppers on the wing. Tac- 
chini, in commenting on Trouvelot’s paper, 
takes the same view, ascribing the appearance 
to birds and giving a series of observations by 
himself at Rome, and a friend at Palermo, 
where birds are rare. These show that, in the 
first place, the phenomenon is frequent; in the 
latter, rare. Trouvelot, however, insists that this 
explanation cannot hold, because he observed 
the same thing on one of the coldest days of 
the winter of 1878-9, when the thermometer 
was below zero. He believes the phenomena 
to be truly solar. If so, it must be due either 
to the ejection from the sun or the fall upon it 
of solid or liquid masses, which give a continu- 
ous spectrum; and in that view the subject is 
one of great interest and importance. Still, 
one is tempted to think that floating ice-erys- 
tals may have been the explanation of his 
winter observation. 





--Though the natural system a _botany 
hes wholly superseded the artificial systems of 
the past era, it may be noted that even natural 
systems require divisions that Nature herself 
sometimes rebels at. For instance, in dividing 
plants, botanists distinguish those which have 
a single corolla leaf, as in the Campanula, or 
bell-flower, from those which have many 
petals, as in the rose. Hence, we have the 
great section Monopetala and Polypetale. Gen- 
erally the distinctions continue well merked; 
but occasionally a wanderer will be found. At 
a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society one of these very bell-flowers (Cam- 
panula pulchella) was exhibited in which all 
the flowers had five distinct petals. It was, in 
fact, polypetalous. It is in these occasional 
departures from normal i that Nature puts 


the probability of what is known as the evolu- 
tion of species into the human mind. 


.. The botany of the British Polar Expedi- 
tion of 1875-6 has just been fssued by Mr. 
Hart, naturalist to the “‘ Discovery.” The most 
northern plant of a grass-like character, capa- 
ble of forming a compact sward, was Carer 
Suliginosa. It is common in Franklin Pierce 
(Pearce the book has it} Bay. Mr. Hart speaks 


with enthusiasm of the bright grecn masses 
which this presented in Discove - 
in lat. 60° 42’ . 82° 27’, calling them “ oases 
in the Arctic ons.’’ He says: “I saw 
nothing 80 g for the eye as these 

grass oates.’” The ‘ords a rich 





No matter how old s crow-bar may be, 
it remains as pry as ever. 


..-.An Arkansas man was offered a plate of 
macaroni soup, but declined it, declaring that 
they “couldo’t play off any biled pipe-stems 
on him.” 


.». The greatest lover of the human race is 
8 Toledo man, When he slipsdown, he pre- 
fers to have a crowd see him, so they can have 
the fun of laughing. 


..--An Iowa weekly, having 850 circulation, 
feels its perfect right to begin an editorial 
with: “As we advised him last week, Glad- 
stone is shaping out a new policy.” 


.-A young lady wrote some verses for a 
country paper about her birthday, and headed 
them “ May 30th.” It almost made her hair 
turn gray when it appeared in print: “My 
80th.” 


.-A young wife, remonstrating with her 
husband on his dissipated habits, was an- 
swered: ‘‘I am like the Prodigal Son, my dear. 
1 will reform by and by.” “I will be like him 
too,” she said. “TI will arise and go to my 
father.”’ 


-.--People say they shell peas when they un- 
shell them; husk corn when they unhusk it; 
dust furniture when they undust it; skin a 
calf when they unskim it; scale fishes when 
they unscale them; weed their gardens when 
they unweed them. 


..A young gentleman was passing an 
examination in physics. He was asked: ‘‘What 
planets were known to the ancients?’ ‘‘ Well, 
sir,”” he responded, “there were Venus and 
Jupiter, and— (after a pause) I think the 
Earth; but I’m not quite certain.” 


.--A Galveston man went toa doctor and 
complained that he suffered from loss of ap- 
petite and drowsiness. The doctor examined 
his tongue, and said: ‘‘ You should walk two 
hours every day.”” ‘“‘Two whole hours! 
When, then, am I to find time to eat and 
sleep?” 


----Fashionable young lady at a social gath- 
ering remarks jestingly to Gilhooly: ‘“‘I won- 
der how much I would bring if I was put up at 
auction and sold to the highest bidder?” 
* Juts about $3,000.” ‘“‘ Why, my jewelry alone 
is worth that.” “Yes; that’s what I put it 
down at in my estimate.” 


...-A backwoods preacher once elucidated 
as follows in connection with the parable of 
the virgins: “In ancient times, my beloved 
hearers, i‘ was the custom, after a couple had 
been married, for ten virgins to go out with 
lighted lamps and meet ’em on the way home, 
five of these virgins being males and five 
females.” 


..When spelling is “reformed” she’ll 
write: 


“I’m sailing on the oshun, 
The sc is hi, no sale in site, 
It filz me with emoshun.” 


But one “spell” will not change its 
name, 


For she’ll be se-sic just the saim! 


... There was an enthusiastic Hancock and 
English campaign meeting in one of the small 
towns up in New Hampshire, one evening last 
week. Thenext morning one of the admiring 
auditors was overheard giving a friend—who 
had the misfortune to be absent—an abstract 
of one of the speeches of the evening. This 
was it: ‘‘But you ought to have heard him 
give it to Garfield about that Lobelia Swindle, 
Don’t know exactly what that swindle was; 
but somebody sald it was something about 
some railroad.”’ 


....A young mother, in despair ef ever 
teaching her idle little girl, aged four, her let- 
ters, and thinking that perhaps the child knew 
more than she would admit, said: ‘“ Now, 
Katie, 1 won’t try to teach you to-day. You 
shall be mother and teach me my letters.” 
“May I really and truly be mother ?” said 
Kate. ‘‘ Yes, my darling.” ‘Let us begin, 
then,” was the response. ‘“‘ You have been a 
very good child to-day, and you may havea 
whole holiday,” and Katie shut up the book 
and ran off laughing. 


..+They were very fond of each other and 
had been engaged; bat they gquarreled and 
were too proud to make it up. He called 4 
few daysago at her father’s house—to see the 
old gentleman on business, of course. She 
was at the door. Said he: ‘‘ Ah! Miss Blank, 
I believe. Is your father in?” “No, sir,” she 
replied. ‘Pa is not in at present. Did you 
wish to see him personally?” ‘* Yes,” was the 
blaff response, feeling that she was yielding, 
“and very particular personal business,’ and 
he turned proudly to go away. ‘‘I beg your 


pak_ap,” she called after him, as he struck the 


lower step; ‘‘ but who shall I say called?” He 
pever smiled again. This was teo cruel. 








BARTLETT, Tuomas EF. in South ch., 
Providence, R. L., Sept. 28th. 

BERSCH, C. H., ord. in German ch. at Cusar 
Creek, Ind. 


BURROUGSS, E., Chemung, N. Y., resigns. 


Mid oO. call to 
CULL, Lay 2 dleton, O., accepts 
DsWOLF, D., Bristol, Conn., withdraws his 


WNS, Wri. W., ord. in Trinity ch., New 
as York, 3 Y. P 
GATT, P. R., removes from Jersey City, N. 

a to jae N. Y. 
HAMILTON, Heyer L., ord. at Hopeful, Ga. 
er ag ee R., ord. at Penfield, N. 
S : 
HOLL, J. M., ord. at Windsor, Vt., Sept. 15th. 
HUNT, E. W., ord. at Fall River, Mass. 
HOYT, D. W., Amherst, accepts call to Mill- 
bury, Mass. 


JEFFEREY, Revsen, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called to Denver, Col. 

LAWRENCE, Wim, Summit, N. J., re- 
signs. 

MERRILL, C. H., removes from Carthage to 
Marion, N. s 

MURPRY, A. R., ord. at Rockville, O. 

RAY, C. W., Salem, N. J., resigns. 

— J. E., ord. Sept. 30th, at Beverly, 


RUGG, M. L.. ord. at Gouverneur, N. Y. 


TELFORD, 2. accepts call to West Spring- 
field, Pew 


WALeESt: "he recognized as pastor of charch 


VASSAR, T. E., called to South Newark, N. J. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


AYRES, F. H., accepts call to Kearney, Neb. 
DERING, Cuaruzs T., died at Rosemond, IIl., 
Sept. 224. 


DOREMO: 
don, N 

FREEMAN, H. we Biddeford, accepts call to 
Oldtown, Me. 

— Wu1aM B., ord. at South Bridgton, 


A., called to Centerville and Gor- 


a Wi1am, West Avon, accepts call 
to Poquonnock, Conn. 

JONES, F. C., Franklin, Conn., dismissed 
Sept. 28th 


KINGSBURY, L., inst. at Canton, Dakota, 
Sept. 9th. 

LANDFEAR, Ropotruvs, died in Hartford, 
Conn., Sept. 30th. 

MoFARLA ND, W. D., inst. at SheJburne Falls, 
Mass., Sept. 28th. 

MONTAGUE, Exos J., died, recently, at 
Westhampton, Mass. 

MORGAN, C. L., Springfield, Mass., resigns. 

NOURSE, Rozert, Springtield, Ill., accepts 
eall to La Crosse, Wis. 

wateees. Franx H., inst. at North Scituate, 

RAWLINS, Jamus E., inst. in New Haven, 
Conn. 

SEAVER, W. R., Muskegon, called to Man- 
chester, Ia. 

STEVENS, Groros B., inst. at Buffalo, N. Y. 

bay ng 5S F. A., ord. at Westboro, Mass., 

walene 4 > N., ord. at North Troy, Vt., 

pt 28 
va J. D. = ene Mich., accepts call 
‘o Kokomo, [ Ind. 

wanemt, J. E. M., Needham, called to 

Goshen, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CALHOUN, Joun A., died at Le Claire, Is. 
Sept. 10th, aged 47. 

COX, Samust Hanson, D.D., died, recently, 
at Oswego, N Y., aged 88. 

BACHMAN, Rosert L., inst. in First ch., 
Utica, N. ¥ 

GAYLORD. E. W., Georgetown, Md., aceepte 
call to Leacock, Penn. 

LOCKWOOD, Benjamin, D., died, Oct. 1st, 
at Linden, N. J., aged 72. 

MAGNER, W.C., accepts call to Rossville, M1. 

MILLER, ALexanveEr, Ringoes, accepts call 
to First ch., Dunellen, N. J. 

STEARNS, L. F., elected professor in Bangor 
Seminary, Me. 

Con Ast, R. L., accepts call to Danville, 

enn. 

TORRENCE, Wi1u1aM, called to Second ch., 

Danville, Ky. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CLARKE, H. L. M., Rome, N. Y., died re- 
cently. 

FOGG, T. B., New Canaan, Conn., resigns. = 

= James B., settles at Windsor, 

mn. 

GRANTHAM, Hersert, ord. deacon at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

HARRINGTON, F. P., Crawfordsville, Ind, 
resigns. 

INNES, Rosser F., Downington, Penn., re- 


LEE, Hewrr T., accepts call to Berlin, Md. 

McCREADY, W. G., settles at Anchorege, Ky. 

MORAN, W. 8., ord. priest at Milwaukee, Wis. 

PARKS, J. L, Aes, grees of 8t. 
Paul’s, 

ROGERS, Joun H., accepts call to New 
Britain, Conn. 


NLEY, Gzornez M., South Glastonbury, 
ear cll to Winsled, Coos 


TILLEY, W™. James, ord. deacon at. Middle 
W. H., settles at Rantoul; Il. 
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JACOB'S PREVAILING- PRAYER.—Gze. 
xxx11, 9—12, 22—30. 


Nores.—“ Jacob said.”—Notice the extreme 
simplicity and plainness of this prayer; not one 
word of which needs a note to one who has 
read the preceding narrative. ——“‘ Thou saidst, 
I will surely do thee good,” ete.— At Bethel, in 
the vision, Gen. xxviil, 18—15.———"“ And he 
rose up that night.’.—Meanwhile he had, as 
recorded in the verses omitted, made most 
pradent arrangements to avert his brother’s 
wrath. Scholars must depend on their Bibles, 
and not on the verses in their Lesson Papers.— 
—“* His two wives.’’—The obligation of having 
bu: one wife had not then been developed. 
God had allowed polygamy for the hardneés of 
people’s hearts. Originally, by God’s and 
Nature’s ordinance, there was, as in Adam’s 
life, one man for one woman; but sin and then 
war killed off the men more than the women; 


“and then it followed that the stronger and 


richer men took several wives. “* His two 
women servants.” — According to the same imper- 
fect moral code, whose immorality was not 
then recognized, their :e\ation to Jacob was 
also that of wife. “ Jabbok.””»—Generally 
supposed to be what is now called the Zarka, 
or Blue River. Instead of “ford Jabbok,” 
read ford of Jabbok.” “ Brook.”’—Rather, 
stream. “ Wrestled a man with him.” —Th's 
wrestling seems, from the fact of his “ halting 
upon his thigh’ afterward, to be represented 
as real, and not a vision. It was the acting out 
of the prayer—the prayer put into a physical 
figure. Jacob seems to have understood 
that his antagonist represented the Lord, and, 
therefore, to have resolved to continue the 
struggle under all disadvantages till he secured 
his blessing. ** Ana he said, Jacob.”»—The 
mame suggested the’ seupplanter. who had 
wrongfully supplanted his brother Esau. 
«‘ Israel.”"—Meaning one who wrestles with God. 
“PRiel."—Otherwise called Penuel, 
meaning Face of God. “© Have ten God 
face to face.”"—This was a great advance in the 
vision above his first interview with God, wh 
was in a dream at Bethel. - 

Instruction.—It is a comfort in prayer to re- 
member that God has been good to our ances- 
tors. He is our fathers’ God, and why should 
he not be our God? 

It fa also well to recall God’s promises, as 
Jacob did. God had said: “I will deal wel! 
with thee.”” Bnt it looked now asif God was 
not dealing well with him. To recall God's 
promises strengthens one’s faith. 

It is also well and proper fn prayer to 
recall our own unworthiness. Here is the 
wonder of prayer and the grace Of God. We 
ask favors of each other on the ground,that we 
are worthy. ‘‘ He is worthy,” said the Jews, 
when asking Jesus to do a favor toa ruler, 
“ for he hath built ns a synagogue.” But God 
gives us favors because we are not worthy. 
He is not just, but gracious. The man who 
pleads his worthiness wi'l be refused. 

We may properly pray, as Jacob did, for 
temporal as well as spiritual] blessings. God 
cares for our bodies, as well as for our souls. 

There are no hatreds like family feuds. It is 
no wonder that Jacob feared his brother. He 
could hope lees from his brother than from any 
other man. With whom else you may quarrel, 
keep peace with your own family. 

Though Jacob depended on God, he yet took 
the wisest precautions. The man who most 
trusts God to help him will work hardest to 
help himself. God will not help thore who 
will not help themselves. It has passed into 
a proverb: “Trust fn God and keep your 
powder dry.” 

Jacob’s wrestling was nothing more than a 
prayer acted out. He wanted a blessing. It 
did not come; but he would not yield tilt it 
did come. He found that it was no man, but 
the very angel of God, nay, God appearing in 
human form, and he was resolved to have his 


























Persistent prayer will prevail. There is 
nothing else om earth so strong. It moves 
God. It moves the world; for when {t moves 
God it moves everything. 

Jacob had power with God and man. The 
tue want ponetion, Have you never noticed 

ow much power with men those have 
have power with God? ‘Christian people wre 
vastly better off in this world than 
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Ir is stated that Mr. R. H. McDonald, of 
San Francisco, has offered $100,000" toward a 
permanent endowment fund for a Christian 
University, provided an equal sum be raised 
by the Baptist, gational; Episcopalian, 
Methedist, and Presbyterian denominations. 
Stipulations are made that all’ persons other- 
wise meeting the prescribed réquitemetts for 
entrance shall be admitted to the institation 
upon equal terms, regardless of their religious 
opinions, nationality, sex, or Golor; that no 
professor, student, or employé shall be con- 
nected with the university In any manner who 
is addicted to the use of tobacco or opium in 
any form, or who uses spirituous, fermented, 
or malt liquors of any kind or description as a 
beverage. Mr, McDonald’s idea ‘appears to be 
alittle too chitherical to succeed, more espe- 
cially since the above-mentioned religious de- 
nominations have institdtions of their own, all 
or nearly all being sadly in need of proper 
endowment ; and until their wants are attended 
to a project of this nature will hardly meet 
with substantial encouragement. 


....The state of higher education in France 
does not appear to be Wery"encouraging.- One 
th d eight hundred and fifty-seven young 
men presented themselves for the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters at the spring session of 
the various universities, and of the 750 ad- 
mitted not one obtained the note “ very well.” 
One only was noted “well,” 50 passed with 
“ pretty well,” and 699 with “tolerable.” Of 
1,167 students who went up for the degrees of 
science, but 412 were adm!tted—664 failing in 
the written trials and 91 in the oral None ob- 
tained the note “ very well,”’ two passed with 
“well,”’ 68 with “pretty. well,” and 342 with 
“tolerable.” The showing in the common 
schools of Paris is better. Of the children be 
tween the ages of 6 and 14 nearly four-fifths 
are on the rolls of the public and private 
schools. More accommodations are needed, 
and M. Greard, director of schools for Paris, 
estimates the expenditure for the most neces- 
sary néw echool buildings and furniture at 
nearly 32,000,000 francs. 


...-Mr. Moody’s seminary at Northfield, 
Mass., seems to have met with such favor and 
success. that Mr. Hiram Camp, of Meriden, 
Conn., has given $25,000 toward the founda- 
tion of a boys’ school, to be conducted on the 
same principles. Two other persons, it is 
understood, have given $},500 for the same 
purpose. One of thé pectiliarities of the sem- 
inary is that American literature takes prece- 
fence in the studies of the first year; Grecian, 
Roman, and English literattre being placed 
among the later studies.of the course. Mr. 
Weston, of Boston, who made the first gifts to 
the institution, has appropriated the sum of 
$3,000 for the foundation of'a scholarship, and 
three ladies have agreed to pay for the educa- 
tion of one of the Indian girls who arrived 
there recently. 


....Count Karolgi, the Austrian ambassador 
to England, has, with the consent and approv- 
al of Cardinal Manning. opened a subscription 
list in afa@ of the Oriental Native College of 
the Resurrectionist Fathers, at Adrianople. 
Among the subscribers are M. Leon Say, Mur- 
surus Pasha, Turkish ambassador, Baron 
Rothschild, Marquis of Rute, Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Duke of Westminster, Duke of Nor- 
folk, Earl of Denbigh, Madame Modjeska, 
and others. 





....In 1879 France spent $12,000,000 on her - 


public schools, or about $2.70 for every pupil ; 
Germany $28,000,000, or nearly $5 for every 
pupil ; Switzerland $1,741,635, or a little over 
$4 for every pupfl; Denmark, $3,000,000, or a 
little over $4 for every pupil; Belgium, $5,000,- 
000, or nearly $6 for every pupil; the Nether- 
lands, $3,063,617, or $7 for every pupil; Spain, 
$5,000,000, or $8 for every pupil. 


....The Jubilee Singers, who by their 
musical efforts during six years raised a large 
sum in afd of Fisk University, intend resuming 
their concerts, for the same purpose, this 
coming winter. 


..--A man and wife have entered the fresh- 
man class at Wesleyan University, having pre- 
pared themselves together fn their preparatory 
studies. 


...-It is roughly estimated that there are 
about ten thousand students in attendance at 
the Roman Catholic colleges of the United 
States. 

-.«-The Alumni Association of Columbis 
College held their annual meeting in this city 
last week. ’ 


--+-A new observatory will shortly be erect- 
ed at the Mount Holyoke (Mass.) Seminary. 
---- Arizona pays her female teachers an aver- 
age salary of $90 per month. 
----A school for the blind is being fitted up 
at Lansing, Michigan. : 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for ali volumes réceived. The interests of 
our readers will guide ue in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


GLEANINGS FROM A LITERARY 
LIFE.* 





Proresson BowEn’s mind is a rich field, 
whose gleanings, if we are to judge from 
the volume recently published by the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, under the 
modest title given above, are, like those 
among ‘‘the grapes of Ephraim,” better 


‘than the whole “ vintage of Abiezer.” As 


is true of all books of essays on various 
topics, it is difficult in a brief notice to do 
it justice. It treats of Education, to which, 
however, only thirty pages of the five hun- 
dred and seven in the book are devoted; of 
Political Economy; of Philosophy; and the 
closing article enters into the battle over 
the text of Shakespeare. 

The general position of the author is 
conservative; but he belongs in that class 
of conservatives who are very apt to im- 
press their neighbors with the belief that 
they are reformers, or, at least, might, 
upon occasion, with very little trouble, 
turn radical. The late William Hunt once 
said to his pupils, in regard to some princi- 
ple of art: ‘‘ This is so true that I really do 
not care whether you believe it or not.” 
In Professor Bowen’s case the zeal of an ad- 
vocate is in his writing; but, at the same 
time, of an advocate who does not care 
what you think and who considers it very 
possible that. he may have at last to stand 
alone by himself. There is both strength 
and weakness in such a temper, as this 
book shows; fortunately, however, in the 
present case, more strength than weakness. 

In the first article the author defends the 
study ef the Greek and Latin classics against 
Doctor Bigelow; and does so with such 
adroit wit as to throw the flavor of an an- 
cient and unprogressive disposition over the 
bold Doctor and his new schemes. The 
whole argument for the retention of classic 
studies in the college curriculum, as against 
a purely utilitarian course, is as bright and 
witty as it is solid, and will stand to have 
permanent value for all who are interested 
in the question at issue. Why, however, 
does he altogether omit from his able expo- 
sition of the benefits of a classical training 
allusion to that discipline in nice shades 
‘of meaning and of thought, with fine bal- 
ancing of probabilities, and in the forma- 


‘| tion of judgments on mixed evidence and on 


subtle preponderance of opinion, which is 
one of the great good fruits of classical 
study? Nor do we see that his assault on 
grammatical drill is very much called for in 
this country. 

Passing to the head of Political Economy, 
the minority report on the silver question 
written by himself and presented to the 
United States Senate, in April, 1877, isa 
masterly document, although it bears but 
one other signature besides his own—the 
signature (to his honor, be it remembered) 
of Randal Lee Gibson, now United States 
senator from Louisiana. Amid all the 
confused and confusing discussions of this 
subject through which we have passed, this 
document stanés to throw light on the sub- 
ject and to show both where we went 
wrong and, unhappily, where we remain 
wrong still. It seems, however, to have 
made little impression on the Senate. The 
most important measures which have been 
carried through the English Parliament in 
recent times have been introduced and 
pushed forward on the ground that they were 
required by a sound political economy. 
This was true of the corn laws, o1 those 
regulating the silk trwde, of the poor laws, 
and of the changes in the charter of the 
East India Company; and it is on these 
grounds that the Irish question is at the 
present time discussed. But in our Congress 
political economy fares ill, notwithstanding 
the ‘‘committees with full powers” and 
the volumes of ‘‘ expert testimony.” 

In the other economic discussions of this 
book, amid a large and preponderating 
amount of matter which is admirable both 
in‘ the laying out of statistics, in the state- 
ment of principles, and in the tracing of 
















our commercial and financial troubles to 
which, probably, tequire considerable 
serious qualification; for example, the 
remarks on property as the creature of law 
on the definition of money, and especially 
those on repudiation and the right of one 
generation to hold another bound to pay 
the national debts it had created. In these 
remarks he is, probably, considering the 
question whether one generation may bind 
another to pay the public debts it has con- 
tracted, in a moral rather than in an eco- 
nomic point of view. He would pronounce it 
wrong to lay these burdens on those who 
come after us He would say that each 
generation must pay while it lives. But he 
would not justify the repudiation of debts 
that remain actually unpaid. Both positions 
are consistent. We observe, however, that 
further on, in accordance with the interpre- 
tation we have put on his words, he repudi- 
ates repudiation, and no author has given a 
clearer nor more satisfactory vindication of 
the principle involved in the Act of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, which authorized the Treasury 
to suspend payment in coin and to issue 
one hundred and fifty millionsin paper cur- 
rency. .Trouble arose later, as he abund- 
antly pcints out, from the repeated emis- 
sions of paper! money, until the country, 
which made a healthy demand for two hun- 
dred and fifty millions, was overwhelmed 
with three times that amount. He traces, with 
firm hand and clear mind, the effect of 
these needless over-issues—first in driving 
gold up, and finally in landing usin the 
troubles of recent years. 

Of the many points to be admired in the 
essays'on Philosophy we have time only to 
advert tovthe ingenuity displayed in the 
paper on “‘Malthusianism, Darwinism, and 
Pessimism.” It was a happy thought to 
place these fiiree headings in such a se- 
quence and to discover the connection 
between them. It was, of course, very 
obvious to Professor Bowen that the modern 
scientific materialism would be drawn by 
its doctrine of;atoms and mionads into some 
kind of sympathy with Leibnitz; but it 
must have been with a grim satisfaction, of 
a wholly different nature, that he found 
Darwin himself recognizing the connection 
of his speculations with the actively unpopu- 
lat and discarded theories of Malthus. 
Into this inviting opening Mr. Bowen enters, 
and, having caught his opponent at a dis- 
advantage in the first grip, he never lets go 
until he has thrown him into the Pessimist 
group, where he overwhelms them all to- 
getter. 

Yet the doctrine of the derivation or 
evolution of the higher from a lower type 
of life, or even.of one species from another, 
is not opposed in this volume,., St. Augus- 
tine, Thomas Aquinas, Malabranche, and 
even Leibnitz developed the same view to a 
considerable extent. The virus of those 
speculations lies not in the development 
theory; but in the attempt which has every- 
where heen made by the evolutionist school 
to administer the universe under this prin- 
ciple, without the intervention of the Divine 
Will. This is the pernicious attempt which 
Professor Bowen pursues, in this discussion, 
with the utmost resources of his wit and 
learning. 





Tue North American Review comes out this’ 
month, as usual,on good paper and in solid 
dignity, It is in this number that. Mr. Edison 
attempts to give a fillip to his declining repu- 
tation, and exploits a scheme for the illumina- 
tion of the world which is truly solar in its 
magnificence. The very valuable contributi 
of Désiré Charnay on ‘‘The Ruins of Central 
America” advances to Part Il, The Review 
shows itself soundly and strongly Republican 
by printing two papers in this number which 
must yive efficient aid to the cause of good 
government. In the first the Democratic party 
is arraigned on ite history; in the second isa 
scathing review of that grand pidce de resistance 
of all Democratic orators—the MeOlellan eam- 
paign of 1862. The Popular Seiencs Monthly 
for October contains a large number of articles 
of different degrees of merit. ‘‘ Fashion in 
Deformity,’’ by Dr.Horser, carries a moral with 
it which we commend to our lady readers and 
their counselors. We cannot quite believe 
that the author of the article on “The Mysteri- 
eus Sounds of Nature” supposed that the 
evidence for the divine voices which attested 
the manifestatioa of our Lord, or for the sounds 
which accompanied the deseent of the Holy 
Ghost om Pentecost, was to be overwhelmed by 
euch an artifice as the inclusion of them in one 





















category with pagan myths of voices in the alr, 
of the mysterious trampling of horses, or of 
the clangor of trumpets and other unaccount- 
able sounds, which men have attributed to 
supernatural causes. Professor Barker’s ad- 
dress, on his retirement from the presidency 
of the American Scientific Association, re- 
printed here, traces with a masterly hand the 
recent progress made by science toward the 
solution of the question, What is life? Wedo 
not assume even to guess what science would 
counsel on such a matter; but it would seem 
to be the dictate of asound philosonhy that, 
until these gentlemen do really know what 
life is, they should not publish so many bulle- 
tins in advance. Why, for instance, should 
Professor Barker, who has to admit, after all, 
that no one has yet touched bottom in the 
matter, eny that ‘‘life is now wniversally re- 
garded asa phenomenon of matter” and “as 
having no separate existence,’ when, farther 
on, he quotes Beale as saying that life ‘‘ can- 
not be a property of matter” and proceeds to 
argue the point against him? Whether his 
closing words are to be received as eviderce of 
faith surviving in the speaker, after all (a state 
of mind with which we should sympathize 
deeply), or whether they are only an act of 
homage to what he considers a respectable 
corpse, we cannot tell. We lay down The 
Allantic Monthiy for October, after having read 
Richard Grant White’s article on ‘‘ A National 
Vice,’’ with the feeling that it is worth every- 
thing to have a pure and true English style. 
The ‘Intimate Life of a Noble German Family” 
continues in Part II to be written in an appre- 
clative, clear-eyed way. If the author of the 
article on ‘‘ People of a New England Factory 
Village ’’ has Rhode Island in view, his state- 
ment, on page 464, with regard to the real- 
estate limitation of the franchise in that state 
requires some modification. The “ Florentine 
Experiment turns on a sentimental, if not fan- 
tastic plot. The motives which actuate the 
characters are capricious, and there fs that 
kind of affectation in it which people are apt 
to acquire when they go abroad to live in some 
**American Colony,” and feel that they must 
marry their heroines to a rich Englishman, liv- 
ing in Devonshire, and set their heroes in good 
society by connecting them with some Vir- 
ginian Trafford. The Unitarian Review 
and Religious Magazine for October con- 
tains nothing very striking. The Rev. 
Mr. Calthrop has the first word, and de 
votes it to the discussion of “the birth-suc- 
cession of Israel’s thought concerning God 
and man.’’ The discussion is not yet con- 
cluded, but, as far as it has gone, it reminds us 
of the cry raised by a poet in the body to which 
the writer belongs : 
“Give back our faith, ye mystery-solving lynxes, 
Robe us once more in heaven-aspiring creeds ; 
Happier was dreaming Egypt, with her sphynxes, 
The stony convent, with its cross and beads!” 
The Rev. James T. Bixby writes on the sources 
of religion. He defines religion to be the “‘ out - 
flowering of humanity under the sunshine of the 
divine influences.” Its sources are God mani- 
festing himself,and the soul of man respond- 
ing to these manifestations. God manifests 
himself (a) in Nature, (b) in humanity; but 
neither in (a) nor (b) do we find anything about 
what Christendom knows as its revelation, 
though we do find something from the Rig-Veda 
and a deal of Oriental myth. The Rev. George 
L. Chaney writes in his article on ‘‘ Conduct” 
like the true and pure soul he is known to be. 
The inspiring text of his paper is the saying of 
Spinoza: “Scripture strives not to make men 
learned, but obedient.” He has come to feel 
that the “liberal” cultus fails in some degree 
to “lead men to walk humbly with God”’; and 
adds, *‘ [ have sometimes gone, in very weariness 
of the assurance of my own excellence given 
me by my liberal brethren, to share in the 
prostration of soul before a higher goodness, 
which other churches encourage and provide 
for.” The Rev. Mr. Salter gives a sympathetic 
account of Dr. John Caird’s “ Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion.”” The Rev. E. C. 
Butler contributes an interesting sermon on 
the “Glory of God in Concealing.” The 
Universalist Quarterly for October shows in 
ite first article that the movement toward 
centralized organization has reached the budy 
it represents. We regret to observe in the 
article on “ Forgiveness” a clinging to the old 
idea of the early Universalists that Christ’s 
death is an abrogation of penalty from the 
universe which turns “forgiveness into a 
shadow.” We believe there is better thought 
than this in the Universalist body, which will 
require it to define itself about law and justice, 
and not to deal in such sentimental talk as 
this: “God forgives sin by overpowering it 
with kindness.” 


...The Iron Gate and Other Poems, by Ol- 
Iver Wendell Holmes (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Oo. ), takes its title from the opening number, 
which our readers will recognize as the charm- 
ing poem recited by Ir. Holmes at the break- 
fast given ia honor of Ais seventieth birthday 
by the publishers of The Atlantic Monthly, 
Most of the other poems were composed 

















for anniversary occasions. sich! | ap are marked 
with the wit and melody which characterizes 
Dr. Holmes’s verses. One, ‘“‘ The Aviary,” con - 
tains some verses that have pleased us s0 
much that we quote them : 
“ The gull, high floating, like a sloop unladen, 

Lets the loose water waft him as it will; 

The duck, round-breasted as a rustic maiden, 

Paddles and plunges, busy, busy still. 
“ I cee the solemn gulls in council sitting 

On some broad ice-floe, pondering long and late ; 
While overhead the home-bound ducks are fiitting, 
And leave the tardy conclave in debate. 


“Those weighty questions in their breasts revolving, 
Whose deeper meaning science never learns, 
Till, at some reverend elder’s look dissolving, 
The speechless senate silently adjourns. 
“How often gazing where a bird reposes, 
Rocked on the wavelets, drifting with the tide, 
I lose myself in strange metempsychosis, 
And float a sea-fow! at a sea fowl's side.” 
The only thing to be regretted in these lines is 
that the high excellence they display is not 
achieved in the style which belongs character- 
istically to Dr. Holmes. It rather suggests 
Wordsworth, with a trace, perhaps, of resem- 
blance to Bryant. The typological execution of 
the book, smal] though it be, is superb—another 
bibliographic gem to place to the account of 
the Riverside Press. 


.... We grow more confident with every page 
we read of Duane Merritt Greene’s American 
Aristocracy that the basest thing contained in 
it is the name of the author. A soldier so 
lost to honor that he could pen these pages of 
scurrilous attack on the wives of brave men 
and comrades must feel that it was more than 
a strange accident which chose for him the 
name of D. Merritt. We have now examined 
his record, and find that he was placed under 
arrest at Camp Bowie, A. T., for the seduction 
of the wife of thé assistant surgeon and was 
weakly allowed to resign. He now uses the 
liberty he ought not to enjoy to blacken the 
name of the ladies and soldiers he has so deep- 
ly wronged, He does not hesitate to seek 
credit for himself amd circulation for his book 
by signing himself ‘‘ Late Lieut. U. 8. Army.” 


..».We have great confidence that Christ 
and His Religion, by the Rev. John Reid (Robert 
Carter & Brothers), will prove to be a book 
that is needed and which meets the veed 
which calls for it. The style is open, clear, 
and strong. It contains plenty of wholesome 
and vigorous thought. It treats the subject 
in a fruitful way and bas the great advantage 
of being based on a sound and consistent phi- 
losophy of life. We have been greatly inter- 
ested in the chapters on the decay of religion 
andthe means of arresting it, on the laws of 
progress in the religion of Christ, and on 
‘“‘non-voluntary influence as affecting the 
religion of Christ.’’ 


LITERARY NEWS. 








A votums of fairy tales by Julian Haw- 
thorne will be issued in London in October. 


A new translation of the “Thousand and 
One Nights” is being made by Mr. J. Payne. 


It is stated that Mr. Parke Godwin is writing 
a memoir of his father-in-law, the late William 
Cullen Bryant. 


An edition of Bret Harte’s works will be 
published in five volumes by a London house. 
It will include everything written by him, with 
a bibliographical preface and a steel portrait 
of the author. 


A new journal (political, satirical, and 
financial), called La Silhouette, has just appeared 
in Paris. There were two other Parisian 
journals of the same name—one started by 
Balzac and Girardin, in 1829, out of which 
came Le Charivari, and the other in 1844. 


“‘Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and 
American Poetry,’’ edited by Epes Sargent and 
published by Harper and Brothers, is in press 
and will be in the book-stores before the holi- 
days. The indexing is not yet finished. Other 
wise the work is complete. 


M. Bokkos, a student of theology, while 
recently in the cloisters of Héres, at Mt. Athos, 
discovered some manuscripts of the celebrated 
patriarch Photius, of Constantinople. They 
comprised 16 homilies, 2 discourses on the 
soul and the principles of bodies, 25 unedited 
letters, a treatise on the irreproachable faitb, 
and finally an account of the deliberations of 
the First and Second Synods of Constantinople. 
All these writings will shortly be published, 


J. W. Bouton announces the following works 
in preparation: “* The Schoois of Modern Art in 
Germany,” by J. Beavington Atkinson ; “ Bib- 
liomania in the Present Day in France and 
England’’; “‘The Complete Works of Rem- 
brandt,”’ with description and notes by Charles 
Blane ; “ Don Quixote,” a new library edition, 
illustrated by Lalanze ; ** Jacksou and Chatto’s 


of Wood Engraving”; “ Bryant’s 
erin Ee of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, 
and Architects”; “The Treatyse of Fysbing 





Wyth an Angie,” by Bane ‘Jaliese Berners, a 
Sac-simile reproduction of the first edition, 
printed at Westminster, in 1496 ; and ‘‘ Racinet’s 
Costume Historique,” Part 10, with 15 chromo- 
lithographic illustrations. 


Messrs. & Son, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of London, 
intend publishing a series of works, to 
be known as the “‘ Heroes of Christian Histo- 
ry,’’ consisting of biographies of men nvted in 
the history of the Christian religion. The 
feries, with the authors, is to be as follows: 
“William Wilberforce,” John Stoughton, D. 
D.; ‘‘ Henry Martyn,’’ Canon Charles D. Bell, 
D. D.; “ Phillip Doddridge,” Charles Stanford, 
D. D.; “* Richard Baxter,”’ Dean William Guest; 
“John Knox,’ William M. Taylor, D. D.; 
‘William Carey,” James Culcross, D. D.; 
“Robert Hall,” £. Paxton Hood; “John 
Wycliffe,” James Fleming, B. D.; ‘‘ Thomas 
Chalmers,”’ Donald Fraser, D.D.; ‘“ Jonathan 
Edwards,” H. Binclair Paterson, D.D.; “‘ Ste- 
phen Crellet,” William Guest, F. G. 8; 
“Fletcher of Madeley,” F. W. Macdonald; 
‘John Newton,”’ and others, to be announced 
hereafter. The first three volumes are now 
ready. , 
I 
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written fer a political purpose.” 


A PRIVATE CHAPTER 


WAR. 


By GEO. W. BAILEY, 


Late of Second Division Staff, 15th Army Corps. 
CiLorn. 12mo. Prices, $1. 


From the Wisconsin State Journal, 

“The recital in this book of experiences such 
as these is too realistic to allow any charge of 
romancing or exaggeration. The reader feels 
it to be true. The illustrations in these pages 
of the extent and character of the Union sen- - 
timent among certain classes of the South, 
and the different feelings, motives, and pur- 
poses of different classes of the people eoncern 
ing the Union and the war for its preserva- 
tion, are so graphic and instructive as to sug- 
gest that those who have read the ‘‘ Fool's Hr- 
rand” will do well to re-read it, and peruse 
this little volume in the same connection, a8 a 
means to a better understanding of the South- 
ern political question, It ts but proper to 
say, however, thyt Lieut. Bailey betrays, in 
the writing of his reminiscences, no political 
purpose or object whatever.” 





For sale by all Booksellers. Mailed, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 
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A greater beok than “Fool's Errand.”—N. ¥. Com 
merctal Advertiser. 
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fied by this remarkable and delightful book. It is 
destined to take even a deeper hold upon public sym- 
pathy than the work already famous.—N. ¥. Examiner 
and Chrontele. 

A story of intense interest. . . The importance 
of the matter demands and the fascination of the 
form in which it \s presented insures for ita perusal 
by adarge percentage of the population of the entire 
land.—N. Y. Bvening Mail. 
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RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
By Prof. Jostan P. Cooxs, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A pew edition, with additions. 
1 vol., crown 8vo. $1.50. 
I. 
THE FAIRPORT NINE. 
By Noa® Brooks, author of “ The Boy Em- 
igrants.” 1 vol., 12mo. $1.25. 
Il. 
THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By Professor Dr. ERNST Curtivus. Five 
vols., crown 8vo. New and elegant library 
style, gilt top. Price reduced to $10. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
, 2 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES HODGE, 
D.D., LL.D. 


By his son, A. A. Hopee,D.D. With two 
1 vol., 8vo, $8. 
_™ 


THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


With Historical Introductions, a Revised Tran+- 
lation, and Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. By Rev. E. C. Bissett, D.D. (The 
supplementary volume to ‘‘ Lange’s Com- 
mentary.””) 1 vol., royal 8vo. $5.00. 

IIL. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
SCRIPTURE ECONOMY of the 
Trinity and Covenant of Redemp- 
tion. 

By JonaTaan Epwarps. With Introduction 
and Appendix by Prof. Eepsrt C. Smxru. 












steel portraits. 


lvol.,12mo. $1.00. 
i. 
GLEANINGS FROM A LITERARY 
LIFE. 
By Prof. Franoris Bowsgn, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1vol., 8vo. $8.00. 
Vv. 


ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA. 
By Lieut. F. V. Greens, U. 8. A., late Mili- 
tary Attaché of the United States Legation 


at St. Petersburg. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 
VI. 
RISE OF THE MACEDONIAN EM- 
PIRE. 


4 new volume in the “ Epochs of Ancient 
History.’’ By A. M. Cortsis, M.A. 1 ¥ol., 
16mo, with Maps and Plans. $1.00. 

VII. 

The Exploration of the World. 
PartII. THE GREAT NAVIGATORS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JuLes Verne. Very fully illustrated. 1 vol.,. 

8vo, extra cloth, $3.50. 
Vill. 
THE GRANDISSIMES. 

A Story of Creole Life. By Gzonas W. Casia, 
author of ‘‘Old Creole Days.” 1 yol., 
12mo, $1.50. 

Ix. 

A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. 

By Frank R. Stockton, author of “ Rudder 
Grange.” Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.50. 


*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Have Now Ready 
HENRY BOYNTON SMITH: 


His Life and Work. 


With a fine Portrait on Steel by Ritchie. 1 
vel., octave, 500 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

This Memotr of the lamented Prof. Smith, edited by 
his wife, gives a faithful picture of his character and 
publie career. The story is deeply interesting, and, 
while it fully justifies his reputation as one of the 
most accomplished scholars and theologians, it also 
shows him to have been a man of very rare personal 
attractions. The main incidents of his history—as a 
student in Germany, as professor in the Union The. 
ological Seminary, and as the foremost leader of the 
Reunion movement in the Presbyterian Church—are 
vividly related by his own pen. The volume is en- 
rished with recollec*ions of him by Prof. Park ; Pres- 
ident Seelye, of Amherst; Prof. A. 8. Packard, of 
Bowdoin; Rev. Dr. Withington; Dr, Cyrus Hamlin ; 
Prof. Park, of Andover; Prof. F. A. March, of Lafay- 
ette; and the Rev. Drs. T. H. Hastings and M. R. Vin- 
cent, of New York. Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. Dr. Prentiss have assisted in the prep- 
aration of the work. 
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MY DESIRE. 
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THE ve EEA, contaaeae GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION. 

Tre General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church meets every three 
years. It is composed, as “most people 
know, of two houses—the House of Bishops 
and the House of Deputies. In the former 
all the bishops, both of regular dioceses 
and missionary jurisdictions, are included. 
The ‘Lower House is composed of clerical 
and Tay deputies, elected by the conventions 
of the various dioceses. The deputies are 
chosen not upon any numerical basis of 
representation, as in the Methodist Eispis- 
copal and Presbyterian Churches; but every 
diocese is entitled to send four clerical and 
four lay representatives. The missionary 
jurisdictions, consisting of ten in this 
country, are represented by two delegates— 
one clerical and one lay. The number of 
dioceses is now 48, and there are in all 61 
bishops, all the dioceses and jurisdictions 
being filled. The ratio of representation 
among the clergy is one in every seventeen, 
there being in all 3,375 clergymen. The 
delegates from the missionary districts 
have the right of debate, but not of voting. 

The Convention met this year in New 
York City. There was a full attendance. 
The opening services in St. George's 
Church, Wednesday, October 6th, were 
very impressive, The bishops robed them- 
selves in the chapel, and marched in pro- 
ecssion into the church and took seats 
within the railing, the deputies being seated 
in the body of the church. The venerable 
Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, the presiding 
bishop. was very feeble and had to be 
assisted. After the usual services, in which 
Bishops Herzog, of Switzerland, and Cot- 
terill, of Edinburgh, took part, were con- 
cluded, Bishop Kip, of California, preached 
the sermon, the subject of which was ‘‘ The 
Popular Religion of the Day.” The char- 
acteristic of the popular religion of the 
day was, he said, lack of spiritual earnest- 
ness, The communion service concluded 
the devotional exercises, after which the 
House of Bishops met in the vestry of the 
church and organized, Bishop Smith pre- 
siding. Dr. H. C. Potter was re-elected 


secretury. The House of Deputies met in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity. Up- 
ward of 3800 deputies were present, 


Among the prominent lay members were 
Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont; 
Montgomery Blair, of Maryland; Hamilton 
Fish, of New York; Erastus Corning, of 
Albany; 8. Corning Judd, of Albany; 
George H. Bates, of Delaware; L. Bradford 
Prince, of Long Island; Robert C. Win- 
throp and Enoch R. Mudge, of Massachu- 
setts; ex-Gov. Henry P. Baldwin, of Michi- 
gan; Gen. James A. Simpson, of Wiscon- 
sin; Columbus Delano, of Ohio; Courtlandt 
Parker, of Northern New Jersey; ex-Judge 
George F. Comstock, of Central New York; 
John H. Devereaux, of Ohio. For the 
presidency, which was held three years ago 
by Dr. Burgess, of Mass., since chosen 
Bishop of Quincy, several names were put 
in nomination; but Dr. E. E. Beardsley, of 
Connecticut, led the list on the first ballot and 
he was elected on the second, Dr. Morgan 
Dix, of New York City, standing second in 
the vote. With the election viva voce of 
the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, of Mass., 
who was secretary three years ago, the 
House concluded its organization and both 
houses adjourned for the day. 

On Thursday standing committees were 
appointed in the House of Deputies on 
Canons, Amendments to the Constitution, 
Expenses, and State of the Church, etc. 
A number of resolutions were then offered, 
including one asking the Committee on 
Canons to consider whether Bishop McCos- 
kry, of Michigan, was legally deposed in 
1878. A resobution was passed calling on 
the House of Bishops to elect a bishop for 
New Mexico and Arizona promptly, so that 
no declination of office could leave that 
trict wkhout a bishgp another three years. 
Dr. Craik, of Kentueky, who was president 
of the Lower Houge several terms, offered a 
resolution to the @ffect that the General 
Convention be held every fifth, instead of 
every third year, and that four, instead of 
eight deputies be allowed to each diocese. 
The resclution was referred to the Commit: 
tee on Amendments to the Constitution. In 
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the House of Bishops, after thé appoint- 
ment of committees, Bishop Williams re- 
ported from a joint committee the following 
new Canon, intended to make the process 
of getting into the ministry of the Church 
from the ministry of other denominations 
shorter and more easy, which was referred: 

** A candidate for priest’s orders who has 
been ordained minister or licentiate or a 
candidate for the ministry of any other de- 
nomination of Christians may be allowed, as 
part of the duration of his candidateship by 
the bishop, with the consent of all the mem- 
bers of the committee, the period 
during which he may have been a member, 
student of theology, or candidate in such 
other denomination, provided that the time 
so allowed shall not exceed two years and 
six months.” . 

On Friday the two houses met together in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, as a Board 
of Missions, to hear missionary reports. The 
Missionary Society made a report for three 
years, which stated that the receipts for that 
period had been $948,958. The total of mis- 
sionaries now in the field is 870. Next came 
reports from missionary bishops. Bishop 
Clarkson, of Dakota, urged that a bishop 
for every territory be chosen, instead of one 
for two or three territories, as now. Bishop 
Tuttle, of Montana, speaking of the work 
among the missions, said: ‘‘ We are taking 
into our schools the sons of Mormon parents, 
and training them up to be, at least, loyal 
American citizens, which the Mormons are 
not, and, we hope, to be good Christians.” 
Bishop Hare, of Niobrara, said: ‘“‘ The In- 
dians, while they are a people of intense 
vigor, wild, and warlike, have still a deep 
sense of religion. They have also a very 
tender natural affection. The result of the 
mission to the Indians has been during the 
last year 5 candidates for orders, 11 cate- 
chists, and 9 ministering women, and 165 
persons confirmed. The mission now has 
13 clergymen, including the bishop, 11 rec- 
tories, 18 churches, and 4 boarding schools, 
in which young Indians are being taught not 
only the English language, but the practical 
business of life.” Bishop Spalding, of Col- 
orado, showed how in three years the com- 
municants in his district had increased from 
600 to 1,500, and the churches from 18 to 
26. The bishops of the districts in Texas 
reported an encouraging growth. 

On Saturday, after the announcement of 
a number of standing committees in the 
House of Deputies, Dr. Adams, of Wiscon- 
sin, moved to repeal the canon allowing 
the appointment of assistant bishops. A 
set of resolutions was presented and re- 
ferred, asking that provision be made for 
giving the colored people a separate church 
organization when they ask for it. 





Tae elevation of Bishop Corrigan, of New 
ark, to be coadjutor to Archbishop McCloskey, 
of New York, with the right of succession, is 
regarded by some as a mark of disfavor on 
the part of the Vatican toward the Cardinal. 
The reason assigned for this feeling is. the 
reception accorded the Irish agitator, Parnell, 
by the Cardinal, when the former came to 
this country, It is said the Pope desires to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with the 
English nation, and disapproved of the Car- 
dinal’s action, because it was not respectful 
toward the English Government. The New 
York Times, which gives currency to this re- 
port, states that the private secretary of the 
Cardinal characterizes the statement as absurd, 
and denies that any communication was ever 
received from Rome by the Cardinal exprese- 
ing displeasure at the courtesies granted to 
Mr. Parnell. The Times also gives the follow- 
ing: 

“Tt is known that Bishop Corrigan, the new 


coadjutor, was by no means the Cardinal's 
first choice for 


filled by Bishop Lynch, of Char his 

old friend, or Bishop Loughlin, of Brookipn 
One of the editors of a poceninenl 

paper said yesterday: ‘ There were. three can- 

tes selected by the Cardinal and his suf- 

the bishops of Albany, 
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ought te go with the primacy.’ ” 

eons The Ev: Alliance has issued the 
ueval program for the Week of Prayer, Janu- 
ary 24—Sth, 1881. It is suggested that on 
Sunday, Jangary 2d, sermons be preached 
from the text “Jesus Christ the same. yester- 
day, to-dey, and forever”; January 3d, the 
general topic is prai.e and thauksgiving for all 
blessings ; January 4th, bumiliation and con- 
fession for personal and national sins; Janu- 
ary Sth, prayer for the Church of Christ, that 
it may be fruitful and united; January 6th, 
prayer for the yeung and their instructors, for 
parents, collégés, Sunday-schools; January 
7th, prayer for all nations avd rulers, for 
universal liberty, for the cessation of wars; 
January Sth, prayer for Christian missions and 
all engaged in promoting them. 


-«.-The Methodist work among the colored 
people of Kansas—begun especially for the 
benefit of those coming from the South in the 
recent exodus—has greatly enlarged. It began 
by a meeting held in a blecksmith’s shop. 
Now there are twelve circuits, with from two 
to eight appointments in each. Thirteen min- 
isters are employed and there are many calls 
from different portions of the state for more 
men ; but these cannot be supplied, for lack 
of meané. To advance this important mission, 
a society called ‘‘ The Colored Preachers’ Aid 
Society of Kansas’ has been formed. 

.... There is some bad feeling between the 
Reformed and the Lutheran Churches of Aus- 
tria, which has frustrated a plan calculated 
to benefit them. This is the centenary of the 
granting of toleration to Protestants in Aus- 
tria, and the Gustavus Adolphus Society pro- 
posed to hold: its General Conference in 
Vienna in celebration of it, Its intention was 
to make collections in Germany and present 
the churches of Austria with a fund for the 
endowment of religious acheme’&. In view of 
the present condition of affairs, the Society has 
abandoned this project. 

..-"*The Conditional Immortality Associa- 
tion” held its third annual conference recently 
in Liverpool. Gen. H. Goodwin, who presided, 
stated that the Association held two doctrines 
—first, that immortality is given to men as the 
result of faith in Christ; and, secondly, that 
Jesus Christ, the sovereign and judge of the 
universe, will come and reign visibly on the 
earth for a thousand years. The Rev. H. B. 
Murray read a paper, in which he contended 
that “‘ man in death has no pre-eminence over 
the beast.”’ He is really dead until the resur- 
rection. 

....Dr. Breed, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements for the late Presbyterian Council, 
says there was no lack of entertainment for 
the delegates, Indeed, there were more offers 
to take guests than there were guests to sup- 
ply. One family wanted five, and got only one; 
another wanted three, and had to be satisfied 
with one; and so on. There were present at 
the Couneil 180 ministers and 85 elders. Of 
the ministers 56 with 21 elders came from Great 
Britain and Europe. 

...-Professor Coussirat, who was recently 
inaugurated as French theological professor in 
the Presbyterian Theological College at Mon- 
treal, combatted in his inaugural address the 
idea that Protestantism is not adapted to the 
genius of the Freuch people and said ‘the rea- 
son France remained Catholic longer than the 
rest of Northern Europe was the use of fire 
and sword, and not the genius of the people. 


...-The committee of the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral Presbytery op the ease of Prof. W. Q. 
Bcott, recently of Wooster University, reported 
that there is not sufficient evidence in regard 
to the rumors affecting his ministerial charac- 
ter and standing to render a judicial process 
necessary, and that his doctrinal soundness 
ought not, therefore, to be impugned. The 
report was adopted. 

..s-Lutherans are very numerous in Russia 
but very widely scattered. They are to be 
found in nearly every part of the empire. 
There are large districts in which they predom- 
fiate, and there are other districts in which 
they are few and far between. They are not 
8]] of one nationality, but speak different lan 
guages. 
ergetically among the Mormons. A re-enforce- 
tient of sixteen ladies recently went to Utah. 
There are now, including these women, thirty 
teachers at work im different parts of the 
territory. The Methodist mission appears to 
be languishing. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Tue American Board has attained to the 
number of years allotted to man—three score 
and ten. Its first gathering, a small affair, 
ook place in June, 1810; its seventy-first an- 
nual meeting was held in Lowell, Mass., last 
week. The contrast between the little meeting 
in the parlor of Professor Stuart, in 1810, and 
the great assemblage at Lowell, in 1880, ie an 
indication of the great progress made in for- 
eign missions in this century. The Board met 
at Lowell under encouraging circumstances— 
a gratifying increase in the receipts and a year 
of successful work in the field. 

The annual survey, presented by Dr. Clark, 
speaks of the year just closed as one of en- 
largement and readjustment in the foreign 
field. The Otis bequest has furnished means 
by which all the missions have been benefited 
and enlarged. Of the active missionaries four 
have passed away—Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. Marden, 
and Drs. Adams and Parsons. Ten mission- 
aries have ceased to be connected with the 
Board, nine returned from this country to 
their posts, and thirty-eight new laborers, of 
whom seven were ordained, were commis- 
sioned. Owing to losses by death and the 
presence of ordained missionaries in this 
country on leave of ab , the ber of 
ordained missionaries now in the field is less by 
five than it was a year ago. 

The Zulu Mission in South Afsica comes first 
under review. The seminaries for the training 
of native agents have been well sustained and 
the fifteen native churches are doing some- 
thing for their heathen neighbors. From this 
mission Mr. Pinkerton, with two attendants, 
has entered Umzila’s Kingdom, to establish a 
new mission. The Bihé Miasion was left to be 
reported upon ina special paper by Dr. Means. 

In Turkey there has been progress, despite 
political disorders and famine. ‘There are 98 
churches, with 6,500 members; 500 native 
pastors, preachers, and teachers; 30 col- 
leges, seminaries, and high schools, with 
1,500 scholars, about half of whom are girls; 
300 common schools, with 9,000 pupils. In 
view of the strength of the native agen- 
cy and the progress of the missions, Dr. 
Clark says “it is natural to look for the 
closing up of missionary work in this field at 
no distant day.” It is not considered necesea- 
ry to increase the list of missionaries, though 
it may be necessary to keep up the present 
force four or five years longer. More attention 
will be given to the Bulgarians, Greeks, and 
Arab population in Mesopotamia, and as soon 
as opportunity presents active work among the 
Moslems will be begun. In preparation for 
the closing up of missionary work among the 
Armenians, colleges, seminaries, and high 
schools have been endowed and every effort 
made to bring the churches up to self-support 
-and self-government. The greatest progress 
noticeable in Turkish missions has been in the 
direction of education and woman’s work. 
There is a demand for high schools and a 
readiness to make sacrifices to help establish 
them. The Bulgarians are showing for the 
first time a cordial spirit toward Protestant 
missionaries and the missions to Greeks re- 
ceive much encouragement. 

In India and Ceylon no marked changes 
have oceurred. There has been steady prog- 
ress, most of the native churches having had 
additions. 

Nineteen ont of twenty-four churches in the 
Mahratta field, eleven out of thirteenin Ceylon, 
and thirty-two out of the thirty-three in the 
Madura Mission report such additions. A like 
healthful progress is observed in efforts to sus- 
tafn their own institutions till it has come to 
be a recognized principle in the Madura Mis- 
sion that every pastor is to be sustained by his 
own people, and in Ceylon almost the entire 
expense of schools, now embracing over seven 
thousand youth of both sexes, has ceased to be 
a charge upon the Board. Quite after the man- 
ner of home chureches,a village church near 
Ahbmednuggur sends off a colony to organize a 
new church in another village, ereets a chapel 
for its own use, planning the work, paying the 
bills, while supporting its own pastor. At 
Bombay Moslems are showing considerable 
interest and attend religious services in large 
numbers. The awakening among the Tamils 
in the Madura Mission, has led to cheering 
permanent results, The medical and woman’s 
work are both very successful. i 

In China there is great. need for re-enforce- 





ments. A population as large as that of the , 


United States, uncared for by any other society, 
may be found to the west of the stations of the 
pany be fe alge 

: _the. only t of or- 
dained ah that we could send con- 
sisted of but two men, where two hundred 
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ing. The addition of two hundred members to 
the churches, the fidelity to their covenant vows 
of large numbers brought in last year, and the 
growing interest in the missionaries personally 
and in their message have greatly cheered the 
hearts of the missionaries. The missionary 
ladies find their time and strength fully occu- 
pied, and even overtaxed, in their labors for 
women. Much, too, is anticipated from medi- 
cal work, as.an auxiliary agency. 

Missionaries in Japan are still subject to the 
same restrictions as other foreigners as to 
living at the open ports, though special per- 
mits are given by the government for definite 
periods of residence, as for three or four years, 
in the interior; but native preachers can go 
anywhere, preaching the Gospel. This fact 
gives special importance to the training school 
at Kioto, which has had an attendance of 
eighty-eight students, of whom eleven have 
united with the chureh during the year. The 
English course has been extended to five years, 
to be followed by a special theological course 
of two years. The girls’ schools in Kobe, 
Kioto, and Osaka have had over 120 pupils. 
Four churches were organized during the year, 
and five pastors, graduates from the Kioto 
school, installed. The sixteen churches have 
a total membership of 514. Twelve of these 
churches receive no help from the treasury of 
the Board. The contributions amounted to 
about $20 per member. There isa great desire 
to attain to independence. Opportunities for 
work among women abound on every hand 
and the results are most encouraging. So 
pressing are the calls for such labor that it is 
by no means easy to retain missionary ladies 
in charge of schools. The medical work, too, 
continues with unabated interest. The mis- 
sion has issued about two million of pages of 
Christian literature during the year, including 
a religious newspaper, the only one of the kind 
in the empire. 

Fuller statistics from Micronesia show that 
the number of members is much larger than 
has been indicsted by previous reports. There 
are nearly 8,000 members, instead of 1,500. 
At Tapiteuea a Hawaiian missionary has re- 
ceived 800 members within four months, The 
school there is attended by fathers and moth- 
ers and even grandparents, as well as by the 
children, and congregetions on the Sabbath 
range from one to two t din b 
recalling the great awakening in the Sandwich 
Islands. Two American missionaries are te be 
stationed in the Gilbert Group, to extend the 
work and raise up a native ministry. 

In Papal lands bitter opposition continues; 
but there is some progress. There are three 
features of the work among the Dakota Indians: 
The addition of sixty members to the eight 
churehes on profession of faith; the greatly 
increased interest in education seen in the 
large number of youth of both sexes in attend- 
ance at the boarding-schvols in the Santee and 
Sissiton agencies; and the progress made by 
those who have taken homesteads of their own 
and are fully entered on the path of civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘New and more convenient buildings 
have been erected, and arrangements are in 
progress to provide teachers and preachers to 
labor among the wild Sioux in other portions 
of the territory. At this-juneture, by a new 
ruling of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the mission {s restricted to such localities as it 
now occupies; a restriction on religious liberty 
that has had no precedent in the experience of 
this Board. It is confidently expected that, on 
full consideration of the case, this action will 
be revoked. Otherwise the American Board, 
after the labors of five hundred missionaries 
among fifteen different tribes; after the ex- 
penditure of a million and a half of dollars, the 
organization of fifty churches of more than 
four thousand members, and the introduction 
of the arts and usages of civilized life among 
thousands more, will be compelled to desist 
from all further efforts for the social and moral 
elevation of these men of the forest.” 

Appended to the survey is the usual general 
summary, as follows: 
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Hews of the Week. 


Tux total mortality in this city in the 
nine months ended September 30th was 8,578, 
against 7,686 in the same period in 1979, 7,645 
in 1878, 8,165 in 1877, 8,908.in 1876, and.9,256.in 
1875. During the three months there were 
over 805 deaths from diphtheria; 236 of them in 
tenement houses. The total number of deaths 
from diphtheria reported in the first nine 
months of 1879 was 101. 


-..-Behm and Wagner, in their sixth issue 
of the “‘ Population of the Earth,”’ which re- 
cently appeared, estimate the total population 
at 1,455,923,450. Two years ago the estimate 
was about 1,439,000,000. Europe is assigned 
315,929,000 inhabitants; Asia,834,707,000; Africa, 
205,679,000; Australia and Polynesia, 4,031,300; 
the Polar Regions, 82,000; the United States, 
48,000,000. 


..The director of the Mint estimates that 
about $28,000,000 in silver was coined during 
the last fiscal year, and that the production of 
silver will amount to about $38,000,000, or 
$2,000,000 less than the previous year. 


..It is reported that Great Britain has ‘pro- 
posed that the allied fleet take Lemnos and 
Mitylene Islands in the Aigean Sea, and hold 
them as a pledge for the fulfillment of the 
Porte’s note. 

....The Italian premier, Cairoli, has written 
to General Garibaldi in order to allay his re- 
sentment; but at the same time extra forces 
have been ordered to Genoa, where Garibaldi is 
now. 


...By an accident on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, at Pittsburgh, on the evening of the 
9th inst., twenty-eight persons were killed and 
twenty more are without hopes of recovery. 


..One of the murderers of Dr. Parsons, 
the American missionary, has been condemned 
at Constantinople to death, snd the other two 
to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 


....The newspapers and periodicals forward- 
ed by the Post-Office during the last fiscal year 
weighed nearly 31,000 tons and paid $1,226,452 
postage. 


...-Colombia has appropriated $600,000 for 
the establishment of her navy, to consist of 
four vessels, of which two will be school-ships, 


..The funeral of M. Offenbach is said to 
have attracted more mourners than ever gath- 
ered in Paris, even on a state occasion. 


eeeeThe Prussian Government is becoming 
alarmed about the Socialists, and warns the 
Saxon Government and Hamburg to take 
measures to secure the peace. 


-.--The parliamentary opposition party in 
Greece is supporting the national armament, 
40,000 men are now under arms. 


----The Chilians captured Chimbote, in 
Peru, on the 10th ult., no resistance being 
offered. 


...-Great poverty in the interior of Russia 
is reported in the 8t. Petersburg journals. 


. Invitations have been sent out for a 
Socialist Congress in 1881, in Zurich. 
a RN 
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THE DEMAND FOR A CHANGE. 


Tux Boston Journal, some little time 
ago, published the following, which, on 
account of the lesson taught, will pay for 
republication: 





‘*Mr. Lawrence entered his manufactory 
last week, and, calling his foreman, ordered 
him to discharge all hands. The foreman 
was astonished, and ventured to suggest 
that he had a fine set of men, that business 
was never more prosperous, and for the life 
of him he could not see the necessity for 
any change. ‘But we must have a new 
deal, These men have been faithful, it is 
true; but there are lots of men to fill their 

laces.’ ‘I don’t know about that,’ said the 

oreman; ‘and, as for the change for the 

sake of a change, I must say, if you will 
permit me, that——’ ‘I know what you 
are going to say,’ interrupted Mr. Law- 
rence; ‘but it’s no use. The principle is 
what I am contending for.’ ‘For Heaven's 
sake, Mr. Lawrence, what principle is there 
involved in a proposition which induces 
you to destroy a profitable business, and to 
try an experiment which is doubtful at 
best? ‘It is the great principle which is 
the foundation of the Democratic party at 
the North. It asks the people to interrupt 
the prosperous career of the nation because 
the Republicans have been in power twenty 
years.’ ‘Qh, I see!’ said the foreman.” 

The hungry Democrats, as party poli- 
ticlans who have been out of power for 
twenty years and want to get into power, 
are, of course, exceedingly desirous for a 
**change.” The Solid South wants such a 
change as will give it the control of the 
General Government. General Hancock 
would like tc have a change that will make 
him—what he has long desired to be—the 
President of the United States. The entire 
horde of Democratic office-seekers are all 
auxious for a change that will give them 
the offices of the Government. Democratic 
senators and representatives in Congress 
want such a change as will virtually place 
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among their friends as a reward for political 
services, The would-be members of a 
Democratic Cabinet and those who would 
like to be Democratic foreign ministers or 
consuls are all looking toa change as the 
means of realizing their wishes. 

There is no difficulty in understanding 
the theory of these gentlemen in their 
clamor for a ‘‘change.” They are offiee- 
seekers, and desire the election of General 
Hancock that through him they may enjoy 
the honors and emoluments of office. 

The great body of the people, however, 
do not belong to this class in either party; 
and, hence, the question for them to con- 
sider is whether a change from a Repub- 
lican to a Democratic administration of the 
Government will be best for the general 
interests of the country. As Secretary 
Schurz recently said, what they want is 
‘‘an honest, intelligent, economical, and 
business-like administration of public af- 
fairs,” and also ‘‘a financial policy based 
upon sound principles and clear and steady 
in its aims.” This will serve the public 
weal, no matter what becomes of the hungry 
office-seekers; and this, as we believe, is 
much more likely to be supplied by a 
Republican than by a Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

The country, after having passed through 
the long depression cummencing with the 
panic of 1873, is now in an exceedingly 
prosperous condition. The tide began to 
turn with the resumption of specie pay- 
ments; and since that period all branches 
of business have been progressively in suc- 
cessful and remunerative operation. There 
is no disputing this fact. President Hayes, 
by his judicious management of the Gov- 
ernment, has deservedly secured the gen- 
eral confidence of the people. The country 
never had a better or purer administration 
than the one which he has given for now 
nearly four years; and, if he were a candi- 
date for re-election, there can hardly bea 
doubt that the people would be entirely 
content to let well enough alone. Nor is 
there any doubt that the election of General 
Garfield would continue the same general 
policy that has hitherto worked so benign- 
ly. There would be no abrupt and sudden 
changes; no turning of one set of men out 
of office for the sake of giving their places 
to another set; no repeal of the Federal 
election laws enacted to guarantee pure and 
honest elections; no repeal of the laws for 
enforcing the recent amendments to the 
Constitution, or the laws designed to afford 
the proper protection to American industry; 
and no repeal of the laws that have given 
the country the best banking system in the 
world. The needed legislation to put re- 
sumption on a safer basis than at present 
would be furnished; or, at any rate, no re- 
actionary legislation in the direction of 
inflation would be possible. Business men 
would know how to make their calculations, 
We are not surprised that a large number 
of Democrats, looking at the question in a 
practical and business light, have already 
come to the conclusion to vote against a 
change, and, hence, to vote for General 
Garfield. . 

A workingman is reported to have said: 
**In 1876 I voted for Mr. Tilden, because I 
then wanted achange. I shall now vote for 
General Garfield, because I don’t want a 
change. I am satisfied with things as they 
are, and prefer to let them remain as they 
are, rather than take the risk of a change.” 
The election of General Hancock, at the 
very best, would be substituting an uncer- 
tainty fora certainty. It would involve a 
sweeping change of men, as well as of policy, 
with no prospect of improvement and with 
a strong probability of disastrous results to 
the business interests of the country. The 
Solid South would be the dominant power 
in a Democratic administration. The war 
on the national banks would acquire new 
intensity and augmented power. The 
Greenback question would be further from 
a final settlement. A general uncertainty 
and distrust would pervade the circles of 
business. The Democratic party for years 
has had no policy except that of getting in- 
to power; and, if it were in power, the in- 
congruous materials of which it composed 
would not be very likely to give the coun- 
try a good practical policy. 

The better way, in our judgment, is still 
to trust the party that has already done well, 





the last twenty years are anything but 
creditable to either its wisdom or its integ- 
rity. As forGeneral Hancock, he is simply a 
figurehead put forward to get this party into 
power. He has uo record that shows any 
fitness to be Pres dent of the United States. 
We do not like his company. 
rc 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
AND THE CUMBERLAND CHURCH. 


Ir is an open secret that the opposition to 
the admission of the Cumberland Church 
into the Alliance came largely from the 
Southern Presbyterians. The real value of 
that opposition is made apparent by the 
fact that these dear brethren, now so zeal- 
ous for orthodoxy, once actually negotiated 
with the Cumberland Church with refer- 
ence not to simple fellowship, such as the 
Alliance represents, but to organic union. 
We read in the minutes of the first session 
of the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in the Con- 
federate States of America,” in 1861, the 
avowal of an. earnest desire to “draw 
closer the bonds of Christian intercourse 
and communion between all churches of 
like faith and order in the Confederate 
States.” The same declaration ‘‘ affection- 
ately solicits correspondence” to this end 
with several Presbyterian bodies in the South, 
the Cumberland Church among them; 
and delegates were accordingly appointed 
to that body. For five years this affection- 
ate correspondence was maintained, until 
it eventuated, in 1866, in direct steps, as 
the minutes of the Southern Church show, 
toward organic union. In 1867 these nego- 
tiations terminated, the parties having 
failed to agree upon acceptable terms of 
union—the Cumberland Church declining 
to give up its modified Confession, the 
Southern Church demanding such sur- 
render. 

Now, let the reader place the fact that 
this Church, with full knowledge of the 
doctrinal position and tendencies of the 
other body and recognizing it as ‘‘of like 
faith and order,” carried on such corre- 
spondence for six long years, and this with 
a view to actual union, by the side of the 
present antagonism of its representatives in 
the Council, and their holy horror even at 
such casual ‘‘ intercourse and communion ” 
as the Alliance provides for, and then ask 
himself how much real value should be 
placed upon their protestations. It is even 
said that, to prevent the admission of 
a body so unworthy of a place in the 
group of Calvinistic Churches, vigorous 
denunciations and even threats of seces- 
sion from the Alliance were not wanting. 
When it was found that the fly would not 
walk into the parlor, the spider grew virtu- 
ously indignant and would fain cease all 
‘intercourse and communion.” What 
looked quite attractive in the dark days of 
the Rebellion lost its winsomeness as the 
“Confederate States” retired from the 
scene and as with them the grand dream of 
one Presbyterian Church, embracing an 
united South, faded sadly away. Out on 
such conduct among Christian men! 

It is to the credit of Scotland that the 
proposal to overlook the informalities in 
the case, and to admit the delegates of the 
Cumberland Church to the late Council, 
came from Professor Bruce, of Glasgow. 
All honor to him for his clear perception of 
the right course and for his fearless advo- 
cacy of it. But there are Scotchmen and 
there are Scotchmen; and there were those 
in the Council from Scotland who were 
overscared, either by the clamors of a pres- 
ent dogmatism or by apprehensions of a 
similar dogmatism to be confronted at 
home. The weak and inaccurate ‘‘ where 
as,” preceding the final resolution on the 
subject, sufficiently illustrates what we 
mean. Surely, the men who can submit 
to ‘‘intercourse and communion” with 
Cairns and Calderwood, in full view of the 
recent Declarations of the U. P. Church in 
Scotland, might have endured the shame 
of sitting in the same body with the repre- 
sentatives @®"™ Church whose modifications 
of the Comfession are far less sweeping and 
decisive. 


Tus State of lowa bos 4,008 school dis 
tricts, 10,000 schools, 21,0.) ic:hers, 365,000 
scholars, and a school fund exceeding $3,500,- 
000. This is a good showing. No wonder 
phat lows is a Republican state. 
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NOTICES these offices in their hands, to be dispensed | rather than the party whose antecedents for | “THE SENSIBILITY OF THE VES- 
ICULAR NEURINE.” 





We quote from the president of the 
American Scientific Association. Prof. 
George F. Barker, in his presidential ad- 
dress in Boston, when describing the “‘ true 
psychology ” which “is coming into being, 
developed by Bain, Maudsley, Spencer, and 
others,” which does not believe that man 
has any immortal soul, but that the’ perish- 
able brain is all the soul he has, said, ap- - 
provingly: 

“Emotion, in this new science, is the 
sensibility of the vesicular neurine to 
ideas; memory, the registration of stimuli 
oy nutrition. Reflection is the reflex action 
of the cells in their relation to the cerebral 
ganglia. Attention is the arrest of the 
transformation of energy for a moment. 
Ratiocination is the balancing of one ener- 
py against another. Will is the reaction of 

pressicns outward. And so on through 
the list.” 

This is as bald a statement as we have 
ever seen of the materialistic philosophy. 
It is made as short, as pronounced, and, we 
will add, as ugly as possible. Is it true? 
Has science proved, as Professor Barker 
here claims, that mind is nothing else than 
the current of physical forces, depending 
on a physical organism, and that its emo- 
tion is only the sensibility of the vesicu- 
lar neurine to a particular sort of impres- 
sion? 

As Professor Calderwood so well says, in 
his address before the Presbyterian Alliauce: . 
What scientific men say is not always what 
science says. All that science says in this 
case, or seems to say, is, that the brain 
action accurately measures the mental pro- 
cesses. Even this science does net yet say; 
but is only looking in that direction, and is 
making its cautious experiments to see if it 
cannot say it. Itis not science, but Barker, 
and Bain, and Maudsley, and Spencer that 
say that the brain is the efficient cause of 
mental processes. 

Science, we say, is now experimenting to 
prove whether mental processes are ac- 
curately measured in their amount by brain 
action. That is all. Professor Barker 
describes the plethysmograph, the account 
of which we copied from his lecture some 
weeks ago. It is an instrument to tell how 
much blood is used in the brain. Seeing 
we cannot get at the brain, to measure how 
much blood it uses, this instrument meas- 
ures how much is withdrawn from other 
parts of the body. The arm, we will say, 
is thrust down intoacylinder of water, and 
the top of the cylinder is then covered, so 
as to be air-tight, by a rubber, which closely 
surrounds the arm. An index is arranged 
so as to mark the pressure upon the water. 
That index moves according as a larger or 
a smaljer amount of blood is in the arm. 
It is found that this plethysmograph indi- 
cates every thought in the mind and meas- 
ures its intensity. A scholar reads Latin, 
and the index moves a little. He reads 
Greek, and it moves more, showing that 
more blood has been withdrawn to the 
brain. It is concluded that thought can be 
nothing more than the consumption of blood 
in the brain, and that, therefore, there is no 
such thing as mind; that mind isa mere ab- 
straction; and that all there is is a succes- 
sion of impressions on ‘‘ vesicular neurine.” 

But now let us see if this follows. The 
syllogism would be something like this: 
Whatever measures mental activity must be 
the efficient cause of mental activity. 
The consumption of blood by. the brain 
measures mental activity. Therefore, the 
brain’s consumption of blood is the efficient 
cause of mental activity. But this argu- 
ment utterly breaks down by the falsity of 
its major premise. It is not true that when 
you have found the measure of a thing you 
have found its cause. Effects also may 
measureaforce. The force of a mill-stream 
may be measured by the consumption of 
lumber sawn, or by the wearing out of the 
wheel, as well as by the amount and fall of 
the water. The premise that what meas- 
ures the force produces the force might 
make the attached odometer the cause ef 
the movement cf a bicycle, or the plethys 
mograph the cause of thought. 

All that science proves, or is preparing 
to prove, is just this: that the action of the 
brain accurately measures the action of the 
mind. This is nothing more than has been 
believed, if not proved, for centuries. But 


| it does not follow, because the brain meas 
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ures the mind, therefore it is the mind, any 
more than the fact that the odometer meas- 
ures the force of the bicycle proves that it 
is the force of the bicycle. It may afford 
some presumption, but it cannot prove it. 
We suppose it would be a true principle 
that whatever produces a force will by its 
own exhaustion measure that force; but the 
reverse is not,true, as is assumed—that what- 
ever measures the force produces the force. 
Force is measured by its cause, but also by 
its effect. If the brain measures mental 
force, its action may be the cause of the 
force, but it may be also its effect. Which 
it is science has not yet begun to ask, and 
if some scientific men say it is the former, 
it is their mere assumption and their bad 
logic; and on that matter non-scientific men 
are as good judges as they. 

After all, the decision whether emotion is 
only the sensibility of the vesicular neurine, 
and memory the registration of stimuli, and 
reflection the reflex action of cells, and 
attention the balancing of energies, and 
will the reaction of impressions will de- 
pend on our notion of the convertibility of 
the two sets of ideas. We have the idea of 
physical movement and force, of electrical 
force, of light, of heat. All these seem to 
us physical, to inhere in material things, to 
agree in the quality of their being physical. 
Now can we conceive that a process of 
thought is of the same quality with the pro- 
duction of steam or a stroke of light- 
ning? We can trace the physical 
changes in force as food is converted 
iuto blood, and this blood is burned 
up in the vesicular neurine; but are 
we not conscious that the emotion of 
grief or joy that follows has no qualities in 
common with the oxidation of blood or the 
movement of an electric fluid? When we 
follow the vibration from a bell through 
the air to the last loop of the finest nerve- 
fiber in the ear, and then to the last cell in 
the braiu, has not the force been all of one 
sort, and is there not a leap across an un- 
fathomable gulf before we come to the ut- 
terly different sensation of sound? Can we 
trace even a family likeness between a vi- 
bration and a sensation, between the elec- 
trical condition of a ganglion and reflec- 
tion? If we can, if the forces seem of the 
same order, then, perhaps, one causes the 
other and is not merely its concomitant. 
To us the forces, mental and material, seem 
so different in their order that we prefer to 
say that the brain follows, and not directs 
mental action. 

One other word is all we have room to say 
on the paragraph quoted above. Professor 
Barker asserts that ‘‘ will is the reaction of 
impressions outward.” Here is the chance 
for a crucial experiment which we can all 
try. That which is a mere reaction is 
mechanical and involuntary. A ball is 
thrown against a wall. The wall reacts 
and throwsit back. An impression is made 
upon the brain. Is the act of will that fol- 
lows amere mechanical reaction of the cells? 
Leaving out the question why they should 
react more than other cells, or more than 
these cells do under other impressions, do 
we not know that the will is not forced 
mechanically, but is free? Do not we will 
because we will, and not because we must? 
So long as human consciousness shall re- 
main, so long will it be impossible for 
Materialism to gain the assent of the 
human mind. 


° ° 
Editorial Notes, 

THe result of the election in Ohio and 
Indiana will be known to our readers before 
this paper reaches them. We cannot fore- 
cast it; but this we know, that, however it 
turns, Republicans must work hard for the 
next three weeks if they will carry the Presi- 
dential election. We beg them everywhere to 
bestir themselves. Do you know an uncertain 
voter? Go and instruct him. The danger 
is imminent of defeat in half a dozen im- 
portant states. Men that want a clean, 
decent administration, that want things kept 
pure, simple, and honest, as Hayes has kept 
them, should work hard to give us another 
administration of the same sort, under Gar- 
field. We cannot have it under Hancock. His 
‘crowd ” is of an entirely different sort from 
the decent men that have been advisers to 
President Hayes: Everybody knows that 











Hancock is a convivial man and extremely 
profane. That indicates his moral type. His 
intelligence in political affairs is very low, a8 
we can judge from the account of an interview 
with him on the tariff reported in a Paterson 
Democratic paper. The man who imagines 
the tariff to be ‘a local question,” one ‘‘ that 
the General Government seldom cares to inter- 
fere with,’’ does not know the alphabet of 
political economy. If you want the Govern- 
ment honestly and intelligently conducted for 
the next four years; if you want to preserve 
the high moral tone which hag characterized 
the present Administration; if you want to 
encourage the freedmen to secure their equal 
rights ; if you want to preserve the credit and 
honor of the nation, at home and abroad, do all 
you can the next three weeks to defeat the 
candidate of the Democratic party, whichever 
way the October elections may go. 


SznaToR BAYARD, inthe speech recently 
made in this city, claimed that Hancock and 
English were against the continuance of green- 
backs as a permanent paper circulation and 
were in favor of a national bank currency. 
This gave no offense to New York Democrats; 
but when Gencral Weaver sent a circular all 
over the country containing this part of the 
Senator’s speech the leaders of Indiana 
Democracy were in a towering rage. They 
feared that Democratic Greenbackers would 
be driven from the party and that all hope of 
any coalition between Greenbackers and Demo- 
crats to defeat the Republicans would be utter- 
ly destroyed. General Weaver’s purpose in 
circulating the offensive language of Senator 
Bayard was to keep his Greenback friends 
from joining wit!i the Democrats. It seems, 
then, that Indiana Democracy is practically a 
Greenback party, and what will pass muster 
as a Democratic creed in this city and may 
here be uttered without giving offense will 
not at all do for the Democracy of Indiana. In 
other words, the principles of the Democractic 
party, as professed and preached from the 
stump, are one thing in one section of the 
country and quite anotherin a different sec- 
tion. These principles are made to order, to 
suit particular localities. In Maine the Demo- 
crats went over to the Greenbackers, and when 
it was supposed that General Plaisted was 
elected General Hancock hastened to con- 
gratulate him on the “glorious result.” In 
Indiana the Democrats want the Greenbackers 


‘ to come to them, and are offended with Sena- 


tor Bayard for what he said in this city about 
greenbacks and national bank currency. 


GENERAL GRANT substantially reaffirms the 
story of his interview with General Hancock, 
after the latter had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson to supersede General Sheridan 
in the command of the military district of 
Louisiana and Texas during the reconstruction 
period. General Hancock, after the appoint- 
ment, came to Washington, and General Grant 
immediately sought an interview with him, 
and said: “General, you and I are soldiers— 
army officers. We have life positions. We 
serve under successive administrations, with- 
out regard to party. It is our duty to enforce 
the laws of Congress. We are not responsible 
for the wisdom of the laws. Congress bears 
that responsibility. We simply enforce them.” 
To this General Hancock replied: “ Well, I 
am opposed to Nigger domination.’’ General 
Grant answered : “‘ General, it is nota question 
of Nigger domination. Four millions of ex- 
slaves, without education or property, can 
hardly dominate 30,000,000 of whites, with all 
the education and property. It is a question 
of doing our sworn duty.”” General Hancock 
replied: ‘‘ Well, I’m opposed to Nigger domin- 
ation.”” This discloses ‘‘ the true inwardness 
of General Hancock’s course in Louisiana 
and Texas. He acted as the willing tool of 
President Johnson in obstructing, rather than 
executing the reconstruction laws. He prac- 
tically sympathized with rebels reeking with 
the spirit of treason, rather than with those 
who had been loyal to the Union. General 
Grant condemned his course, and he got mad 
and asked to be relieved from the position. 


Mr. DaveEnPorT, the chief supervisor of 
elections in this city, has addressed a circular 
letter to all the supervisors of election under 
his special direction, informing them as to 
their duties and powers in respect to the regis- 
tration of voters and also their duties and 
powers on the day of election. He quotes the 
law of the United States which protects sbem 
in the discharge of these duties against all in“ 
terference and assures them that this law will 
be rigidly enforeed. This cireular letter has 
awakened the wrath of John Kelley, the Tam- 
many “ Boss,” who threatens resistance to 
these officers if they carry out the instructions 
of Mr. Davenport. Mr. Kelley, on taking a 
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sober second thought, will probably cool down, 


and permit the supervisors of election to do 
their duty, without the necessity of arresting 
him or any of his Democratic allies. The law 
will be executed, and if he or his friends get 
in its way they will not find themselves in a 
very pleasant predicament. Mr. Davenport is 
not a man to be bulldozed. He means bust- 
ness in the enforcement of the law. We advise 
Mr. Kelley tolook well to his ways and remein- 
ber that the “‘ Mississippi plan’’ will not work in 
this city. 





It must not be understood, from the opposi- 
tion we make to Professor Barker’s materi- 
alistic philosophy, that we represent Professor 
Barker as not a Christian in his faith. He is, 
if we are not mistaken, a devout Christian 
man, who believes in God and prayer and the 
Christian religion. How he reconciles his 
philosophy with his faith is not clear to us, 
though we would not deny that such a recon- 
cilation is possible. We can guess at one 
foundation for his faith in God from one para- 
graph. He says: 

“ The great law of the dissipation of energy, 

as modified by Thomson from the statement of 
Clausius, is thus stated: ‘ The entropy of the 
universe tends to zero.’ In other words, the 
energy of the universe available for transmuta- 
tion is approaching extinction.” 
If, now, the energy of the universe, chiefly 
the heat of the sun, “is being gradually dis- 
sipated,’’ as he says again, is “approaching 
extinction,’’ but has not yet reached it, then 
the time during which the process of extinction 
has been going on is not infinite. Then the 
universe had a beginning; then a Beginner; 
then there isa God. But if there be a God, a 
supreme mental force not depending on the 
universe of dissipating energy, but superior to 
it and producing it, then there may be minor 
mental forces, human souls, which may also 
exist apart from the body. Therefore, there 
may be such a thing as the immortal soul. 


Tue recent death of the Rev. Samuel Han- 
son Cox, D.D., at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight years, removes another Presbyterian 
clergyman, who in the days of his vigor held 
a prominent position in the denomination of 
which he was an honored member. 1817 
he was ordained, and settled over the Pres- 
byterian Church of Windham, N. J. In 1821 
he came to this city, and was installed over 
the Presbyterian Church of Spring Street. 
Afterward he became the pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Laight Street. In 1837 he 
was installed as the pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, and held the 
position until 1852, when he resigned 
it, in consequence of ill health. For many 
years past he has been almost entirely 
retired from public notice, in consequence 
of his great age. Dr. Cox was a promi 
nent actor in the controversies of more 
than forty years ago, which resulted in divid- 
ing the Presbyterian Church, and he lived to 
see the breach healed. Gifted with a wonder- 
ful memory and a brilliant imagination, he 
was an exceedingly attractive preacher; and 
as an off-hand speaker, called up at a mo- 
ment’s warning, he had almost no equal. His 
vocabulary was almost exhaustless and his his- 
toric learning alike extensive and varied. He 
had no claim to be regarded as a consecutive 
and profound thinker, setting in orderly and 
progressive array a strong argument upon any 
subject ; and yet he was astrong man in his 
way and was once one of the most popular 
preachers in this city. Genial and generous in 
his feelings, he made many friends, while his 
brilliancy secured him many admirers. His 
death removes the last landmark among the 
ministers who were conspicuous in this city 
half a century ago. 


We give our readers this week a grand in- 
stallment of the very best papers read before 
the Presbyterian Alliance, including those of 
President McCosh, Professor Calderwood, Pro- 
fessor Flint, and Professor Humphrey, in full, 
as kindly furnished us by the publisher of The 
Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphia, who will 
issue the complete report in avolume. We 
regret that no Presbyterian paper has, as yet, 
published any of the addresses verbatim, so 
that Tug INDEPENDENT is doing better by the 
Council than any of the Presbyterian journals. 
We hope these addresses will be carefully 
read, We call especial attention to such ring- 
ing sentences at this, in Dr. McCosh’s address 
on evolution (which we reprint to correct the 
omission of not) : 

‘Because an object—say a rose or a lily or 


a dog—is gendered by natural causes, it is not, 
thornton, lows the work of God.” ‘ ? 
Or this: ; 

“In all this [evolution of the horse], so far 
as I can see, there is nothing inconsistent with 
religion, nothing inconsistent with Scripture ; 
and zealots who deny tpis are not fighting the 
cause of God, though "they may imagine that 
they are so,” 

Or this : 
“Let teachers beware of 





to their 
pupils authoritatively on subjects, 


which ear have not studied. If they do 60, 
their pupils will be sure to find them out.” 
Or this : 

**T have sometimes feared that, if infidels are 
— in any of our colleges, it may be in 
hose in which Spencer and Huxley are de- 
nounced by teachers who have never stadied 
the questions discussed. Our first inquiry, 
when a supposed discov in science is an- 
nounced, shvuld not be, Is it consistent with 
Scripture? but, Is it true ?”’ 

And read this from Professor Flint : 

“The mere exercise of discipline by an 
Church must be deemed a very poor method, 
indeed, of replying to Agnostic criticism, or 
any kind of illegitimate criticism of religion 
aud revelation.” 

And this: 


“If Presb m Churches are foolish 
enough to think that they can supply the 
place of it [critical biblical scholarship] by 
suspensions and excommunications, they will 
find themselves deplorably mistaken.”’ 

And this, which is magnificently said: 

**A Church which rests satisfied with the 

acquisitions which former generations have 
drawn from Nature, Providence, and Serfipture 
(which does not seek to add to the old treas- 
ures, stored up in its creeds, catechisms, and 
dogmatic systems, new treasures), may 
Orthodox, may have espoused as yet no 
grievous positive falsehood, but its whole atti- 
tude toward the truth isa wrong one. It is at 
heart disloyal to the truth and dead to the love 
of it; and once a Church is dead and disloyal, 
to the truth it will soon be dead and disloyal 
to all that is good.”’ 
But we refer the reader tothe addresses in 
full. Their spirit and general conclusions are 
just what we have been preaching for years, 
and have suffered abuse for preaching. We 
are gratified to hear it from the most eminent 
men atthe Council. Professor Calderwood’s 
address is as satisfactory asitis able. Profess- 
or Humphrey’s paper is able and clear; but 
we should tremble to have to rest Christianity 
upon its conclusions. 





Wuen Dr. William J. Tucker, Dr. Adams's 
successor in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of this city, was inaugurated at 
Andover Seminary, iast July, as the successor 
of Professor Phelps, the remarks with which 
he prefaced his subscription to the somewhat 
damnatory Andover Creed attracted some 
notice, as being in contrast with the stalwart 
manner in which Dr. Gulliver subscribed to the 
same creed a year before. In response toa 
request from us, Professor Tucker courteously 
replies as follows* 


‘‘T send, as you wish, a memorandum of the 
brief statement which I made before reading 
and subscribing to the Andover Creed. 

«The Creed, which I am about to read and 
to which I shall subseribe, I accept as setting 
forth the truth against the errors which it was 
designed to meet. 

“No creed so elaborate as this and with 
such intent may assume to be the final ex- 
pression of truth, or an expression equally 
fitte ] in language or tone to all times.’ 

“Writing, as 1 eam now writing, from my 
summer quarters, I can only say that I consider 
a creed to be fairly and honorably accepted 
when accepted according to its evident inten- 
tion—as an exact statement, that is, of truth 
at points which have been or are at the time 
controverted. 

*« It is the office of a creed, as I understand 
it, to add something to the volume of exact and 
formulated belief. Beginning with a restate- 
ment of doctrines which have been thus formu- 
lated, each new creed emphasizes the doctrine 
at the time in controversy. 

“Buta creed to be a creed must deal in 
exact language, and, therefore, ceases to be an 
authority when it refers to subjects which are 
not at the time or never have been under close 
discussion. A creed loses its chargcter when 
it passes over into general or unscientific or 
(as is usually the case) scriptural language. So 
that, as regards the questions now at issue or 
impending, while I accept the Andover Creed 
in its general outline and tendencies, I do not 
consider it as of scientific value and authority. 

‘* You are at liberty to publish anything that 
you may see fit to publish from this letter.” 


It is argued, in attack on the Maine Law 
from the fact that the Internal Revenue De- 
partment collects in Maine $21,000 tax on sale 
of liquors, that the law of prohibition is a 
failure. This is hardly so. The whole amount 
of tax on spirits and liquors collected in the 
country is over $63,000,000 per annum—an 
average to each person of over $1.50. In New 
Jersey the average is over $2. In Maine the 
average is three cents. That this difference is 
owing to the Maine Lawcannot be denied. 
That it has not been entirely successful is no 
fault of the Law. Shall laws against murder 
and robbery be abandoned because, after 
centuries of trial, they still’ exist? The 
friends of the Law through the state, after 
twenty-five years’ trial, afe satisfied it has donc. 
a good work and it coul@ Hot be repealed. Ws 
are sometimes asked to explaip the conflicting 
reports sent out from the state by friends of 

‘the Law. One answer is: There are In Maine 
two classes of friends of the Law (both, per 





haps, often making extravagant statements)— 
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one looking at the great good accomplished 
and the other at its shortcomings and failures. 
In 51 towns out of 64 in Penobscot County no 
liquor is sold. Local political causes (not 
here to be explained) have placed in power In 
some places men who will not enforce the Law. 
*Keliable"’ correspondents of some papers, 
who goto Bangor for a few days, find what 
nobody else can—200 or 300 places where 
liquors are sold. The Internal Revenue De- 
partment, having facilities for finding out all 
places where it is sold, report in Bangor 120. 
That there is so little drunkenness, under such 
a state of things, is owing to the moral effects 
of the Law; for, notwithstanding reports to 
the contrary, Bangor is one of the most orderly 
cities in New England, as the faculty and 
trustees of the Seminary will all testify. Un- 
less they can, however, speedily get rid of the 
120 places, we fear there will be made a new 
eet of drunkards. 


«++» We have been asked to modify our state. 
ment that Dr. Skinner, of Cincinnati, sald 
what he knew was not true when he declared 
that the American Church is a unit on the sub- 
ject of inspiration, the Adamic union, the 
atonement, ete. If Dr. Skinner meant to say 
that different views on the old questions of 
atonement, free-will, Adamic union, etc. are 
held, but that there is unity because they are 
allowed, and that such unity exists and such 
freedom must be allowed on the subject of 
inspiration, then we misunderstood him and 
still misunderstand. We are glad to believe 
that, as a Chiistian man, Dr. Skinner would 
not tell a willful lie: yet we do not see how his 
statement was anything else than a misrepre- 
sentation of the facts. 


.-The Catholic Mirror speaks as sensibly 
on “ The Decay of Protestantism ’’ as Dogberry 
did on matters of law. It refers to the meet- 
ing of the General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal (’hurch as the “ reassembling of 
the Evangelical Alliance, in which are to be 
gathered the perturbed spirits who represent 
fragmentary Christianity.”’ Protestants may 
be chargeable with lack of charity toward the 
Roman Catholic Chureh, but they do pay 
some attention to facts. 


.. The State Superintendent of Public Ed- 
ucation in Louisiana has recently refused to 
admit a certain school-book into the public 
schools of that state, because the book refers 
to the United States asa nation. He acknowl- 
edged that in all other respects the book was 
an admirable one; but, in his judgment, this 
one fact was a fata! objection to its use, The 
children, if using it, might unconsciously 
adopt this terrible heresy. 


. Several of the proprietors of newspapers 
in this eity have been indicted for their viola- 
tion of the law in the publication of lottery 
advertisements, It is to be hoped that these in- 
dictments will be prosecuted to conviction and 
punishment. The offense has been committed 
for years, without any disguise or concealment, 
and it is high time that the law took the of- 
fenders in band. 


.. The repudiation amendment to the con- 
stitution of Arkansas, proposed by a Demo- 
cratic legislature, seems to have been rejected 
by the people. This rejection is due to the 
fact that the Republicans, though fn a minor- 
ity, voted solidly against the amendment ; but 
for which it would have been carried by Demo- 
cratic votes. The majority of the Democrats 
in that state were in favor of the amendment. 


.. Tammany Hall, with John Kelley forthe 
boss, to rule the Democracy of this city and 
the state, and the Solid South to rule the na- 
tion, present a political program on whose suc- 
cess General Hancock bases the hope of his 
election. He must have Tammany Hall or 
fail, and the Solid South or fail; and if with 
these he succeeds, then they will have him. 


. There is a strong prorpect that the 
Republicans will at the next election carry a 
sufficient number of congressional districts to 
change the political complexion of the next 
House of Representatives. This is a most 
important point to gain, whether General Gar- 
field is elected or not. 


....Dr. Lyman Beecher once said of a ser. 
mon which he had just preached not very 
much to his satisfaction: “I always holler at 
the top of my voice when I’m not prepared.” 
If this rule were adopted by all preachers, 
there would be not a little bellowing in the 
pulpit. 

..Edward Atkinson is talked of as a candi- 
date to sueceed Senator Dawes in the United 
States Senate. He isan able man and would 
make a good senator; yet we presume that 
Massachusetts will be quite content to have 
Senator Dawes be his own successor. 


.- The nomination of Judge Folger by the 
Republicans, and of Judge Rapello by the 
Democrats, as candidates for the chief judge 
of the Court of Appeals of this state, secures 
@ good judge whichever candidate is elected. 





.---General Grant says that General Hancock 
“is crazy to be President,” that he has had 
this bee in bis bonnet ever since 1864, and 
that “‘he is ambitious, vain, and weak.” 

-- «The result of the town elections last 
week in Connecticut indicates that the state 
will be all right for the Republicans at the 
election in November. 

.-Mr. Blackburn, of Kentucky, thanks 
God that the South “was solid fer Jeff Davis 
in 1860, and she will be solid for Hancock im 
1880.” 

: 
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SooTHIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Da. Strowe’s Rewepiat InetsruTs is ao first-class 
sanitarium and select family hotel for rest and recre- 
ation, as well as treatment. Turkish, Russian, and 
all other baths connected with the house. Commua- 
feate with the proprietors for further information. 








Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
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Tas New Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths and 
Massage, at 82 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, are well 
worth a visit. They are most luxurious in their ap- 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN TOA 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
invite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The collection includes 


many interesting ane of furniture having 

histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 

ork, S@vres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 

lain, Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 

articles from this most famous sale of the 
period. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


Ne. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 


TOYS. 


FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 
DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


’ | Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 











£October Sak 
FURNITURE. 
GEO. C. FLINT & CO, 


NEW FALL STYLES, 


Good Make and Design and at 
very Moderate Cost. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


We have now in stock the largest 
tines of every kind of Furniture 
ever before carried by us. 


BED-ROOM FURXITURE. 


Es e it and at is 
ment of Chamber Suites in Mahogany, Walsut kek 
numero own, 
| the best imported d ” _ 





Economical. 
UPHOLSTERY. 


alone of these goods fill four large 
earns the ifest oollec- 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
taken with our new styles in 
that no larger or better fine 

All Soundly Constructed 


** SPECIAL.” 


inexpensive. 





and upward. 
articles of the kind in the market. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


tion of hard wood trimmings, tniald for | Bg Sy 
hard-wood trimm: wat ou 
pa or on application to Mr. H.C. Ghusmann, 
Street. 


it of our Factory, 154 and 156 West 19th 
“BUY OF THE MAKER,” 


Geo. GC. Flint & Go, 


STORES 104, 106, and 108 WEST 14th St., 


Between 6th and 7th Aves., one door west of 6th Ave. 
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COrVRIGNTED. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

LYONS FINE SILK UMBRELLAS 
LADIES’ WALKING AND RIDING HATS. 


178 & He 19R Zink Avs, | fF 179 Breosdway, 


—Great lish Gout jout and Rheumatic 
a $1; round, = round, S0c. At all Druggiots. 


0, D. CASES SOX, 


837 Broadway, 


NEW YOR YORK, 


FINE 


WALL PAPERS 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition: The business has 
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from the country will have the best attention. 


For New Terms for 








‘1880 see page 30. 





FREDRICK S’ 
“Knickerbocker” Family Portrait Callery, 


No, 770 BROADWAY, Corner 9th Street, New York, 
IMPERIALS, 06 PER DOZEN. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LACES 


of every description by the yard, in Sets 
and Singly. Also a fine assortment of Nov- 
elties in Made-up Lace Goods. 





BROADWAY & (Sth ST. 





_ ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CARMENTS. 


Have now on exhibition their Fall and 
Winter selection of Paris Novelties in Cos- 
tumes, Opera Cloaks, Reception Dresses, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, Dolmans, 
Carriage Wraps, Cloaks, Furs, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY & 9th ST, 





Financial, 


POLITICS AND THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 





THE Greenbackers make it afundamental 
part of their creed to oppose and denounce 
the national banks. They practice no dis- 
guise on this subject. What they want is 
to have the whole system abolished, and 
substitute therefor the direct issue of legal- 
tender notes by the Government, in such 
quantities and at such times as Congress 
may see fit to prescribe. They do not be- 
lieve in a bank circulation of any kind, 
whether state or national. 

What, then, is the position of the Demo- 
cratic party in regard to the national banks? 
This is one of the important questions to be 
considered with reference to the pending 
election. If we turn to the action of 
Democratic state conventions for the 
last two years, we shall not find a 
single one making any declaration 
in favor of the national banks; but shall 
find a large number of these conventions 
denouncing these banks, and demanding 
the withdrawal of their notes, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of legal-tender notes, 
thus taking the exact position of the Green- 
backer, . The Democrats of Vermont, Ten- 
nessee, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Hamp- 
shire, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Connecticut, in their state 
conventions of 1878, expressly declared that 
greenbacks should be substituted for na- 
tional bank-notes and that the latter should 
be withdrawn altogether. Thisdeclaration 
on the part of Democrats in many of these 


‘and other states was renewed in 1879, and 


has been renewed again this year. The 
Maine Democrats have fused with the 
Greenback party in that state, notwith- 
standing the declaration of the latter, in 
1880, that “all the currency” should be 
issued ‘‘by the General Government, 
and not by or through the banking corpora- 
tions of the country.” This is what has 
been. called ‘the Ohio idea,” and Senator 
Thurman, the leading Democrat of Ohio, 
in a speech made at Hamilton, in his own 
state, on the 13th of August, 1878, espoused 
the idea and entered into a long argument to 
Prove its. correctness. The repeated attacks 





there is very little difference. Both vehe- 
mently denounce our national banking sys- 
tem, and this is one of the reasons why 
they so easily fuse together in a common 
opposition to the Republican party. They 
are substantially agreed on this subject. 

We admit that there are many individual 
Democrats who dissent from their party in 
respect to the national banks; yet their dis- 
sent does not express the prevalent senti- 
ments of the party, and would not control 
its policy if that party were placed in power. 
There can hardly be a doubt, if General 
Hancock should be elected this fall, and 
with him a Democratic House of Represen- 
tatives should be chosen, that the National 
Banking Law will either be wholly repealed 
or most essentially modified and changed. 

If, on the other hand, the management of 
the Government shall be trusted to Repub- 
lican hands, there can be no question as to 
the continuance of the national banks under 
the present laws. The system had its 
origin in Republican legislation and has 
been brought to its present perfected 
state by Republican wisdom. The Repub- 
lican party believes in national banks and 
is thoroughly pledged to maintain them. It 
believes in a. paper circulation issued by 
bank corporations under national authority, 

“rather than by the Government. An ample 
experience shows that the theory of the 
Greenbackers is a false one. It is fraught 
with serious dangers on all sides and, when 
tried, almost always ends in disaster. Bank- 
notes primarily redeemable by the issuing 
banks and guaranteed by the deposit of 
Government bonds constitute the most per- 
fect form of paper circulation. This is pre- 
cisely what we now have in our national 
benking system. The system grew out of 
the necessities of the war and is one of the 
best inheritances left by the war. The coun- 
try never before had so perfect a system of 
banking, and in the essential principles 
involved it is not possible that it should 
have a better one. 

Shall this system be maintained or shall 
it be destroyed? This is one of the grave 
questions more or less involved in the 
comingelection. The attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party toward the system is such that 
this is one among the many reasons wh 
we desire to have that party defeated. We 
do not think that our national banking 
system. can be safely trusted to the hands of 
that party. We should expect that it would, 
at least, be tinkered, seriously toits damage. 





NATIONAL BANES. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the following summary of the condition of 
the National Banks whose statements are 
published in this issue: 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
been fully up to the October average of 
the best years, though not.so active in many 
departments as during the month of Sep- 
tember. Prices have been steady and with- 
out material change, except in some kinds 
of provisions and breadstuffs. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The to 
tal imports of dry goods and general mer- 
chandise for the week were $8,340.258, 
against $7,341.658 for the same week in 
1879 and $7,194,502 in 1878. The total 
imports since January Ist, this year, were 
$380,985,715, against $248,3802.480 for the 
os period in 1879 and $233,713,753 in 

The domestic exports for the week were 
$8,247,529, against $8.126.960 in 1879 and 
$7,064,816 in 1878. The exports from Jan- 
uary ist to date this year were $309.810,851, 
acninst *251,847,907 in 1879 and $261,444. - 


in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Payment BY Cweck.—A debtor gave his 
creditor the check of a third party, payable 
to bearer and not indorsed, which the cred- 
itor kept twenty-six days before presenting 
it. On presentation, it was not paid, owing 
to the suspension of the hank. The drawer 
had no funds in the bank at the time of 
drawing the check; but the president test- 
fied that it would have been paid if it had 
been presented before the suspension. The 
check was not received by the creditor in 
payment, and, being dishonored, was re- 
turned to the debtor, and bv him to the 
drawer, who mised to pay the amount to 
the debtor. eld, that the debt was not 
discharved.—Morris vs. Kennedy, Supreme 
Court, Kan. .. 

PaRtNeRsniP.—It is well settled that one 
partner cannot make a valid tr’nsfer of firm 
property in payment of his individual 
debts without the consent of his co-partner. 
Such act isa fraud on his co-partner and 
the right of property in the firm does not 
pass to the individual creditor. This is 
also the case when the attempted sale is a 
fraud on the co-partner, and is intended 
and operated as a frand on the creditors of 
the firm. ‘ It is clear oe peaies these facts 
the purchaser cannot the 
against the creditors intended oe 
frauded.—Hartley vs. White, Supreme 
Court, Penn. 

InsURANCE.—When the application for 
an insurance is prepared, signed, and pre- 
sented by the assured, the insurer has the 
right to wy upon the truth of the state- 
ments therein contained. If the statements 
are false in a material.point, the insurer 
may refuse to be bound by the policy: But 
when the assured makes a full and complete 
disclosure of the title and situation of the 
property to the agent of the insurafité com- 
pany, and the agent deliberately writes false 
answers to be signed by the assured, saying 
it does not amount to anything, the com- 
pany will be estopped from denying its 
liability: —- Germania Fire Ins. Co. oe, 
M’Kee, Sun. Court, Til. 

THE MONEY MARKET continues easy, 
the drain of currency to the West and 
South being to great extent offset by the 
arrivals of gold from Europe. The rates 
for call loans have been 2 to8 per cent, on 
stocks and 2 per cent. on Government bonds. 
Time loans were made at 8'to 44 per cent. 
We quote 60 to 90 days endorsed dry goods 
bills receivable, 44 @ 5; four-months accept- 
ances, 5 @ 54; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 54 @ 6, 

LO MARKET. —Consols were 
firm and unchanged at. 974@97}. United 
States bonds were a fraction lower. Amer- 
ican raiiway securities were irregular. 

EXCHARAE Foreign was steady, but 
dull at $4.81} for 60 days and $4.64 for 
demand New. York exchange was 
quoted on Sattirday at'the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 4, selling 4@} 
off: Charleston, buying #@7-16 discount, 
selling par; New Orleans, commercial $2 
discount, bank par; St. Louis, 75c. dis. ; 
Chicago, 50@60c. dis; Boston, 40c. to 50c. 


discount. 
GOLD.—The arrival 


tinued on @ large scale, dnounting for the 
week to $3,037,000, of ; 


eee ie 


2d, the 







movement really begun, are $30,106,400, of 
which $2,476,000 was American gold coin 
and $27,630,400 foreign gold coin and bars. 


SILVER.— The demand for standard 
silver dollars is now greater than at any 
time since the Coinage Act was passed. 
Over 750,000 of these dollars have been sent 
out from the Treasury within the past ten 
days. Twenty thousand silver dollars were 
sent to Athens, Ga., on Wednesday. The 
sudden demand for the coin is caused b 
the scarcity of small notes. . 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain silver 
dollar is $0.8739. We quote: 

Buying m- 






Sls TE ital ccsniunadoniies evcensthe 112% 
Trade Dollars.......-..... és 

Halvesand ar nee par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 
active early in the week; but became dull 
later on and was alternately weak and 
strong up to the close on Saturday. The 
feature of the week was a sharp advance in 
elevated railroad shares. The Granger 
shares were conspicuous in the dealings 
and at one time reached the highest figures 
made for many years. The trunk line 
shares were active and firm. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. The 
investment issues continued in steady de- 
mand and those dealt in showed firm or 
advanced prices. The active speculatives 
followed the course of the stock market. 
and advanced or declined after the time and 
manner of their companies’s shares. In the 
late dealings Kansas and Texas firsts de- 
clined to 106, do. seconds to 61@61}; Ches. 
and Ohio firsts to 714, do. currency 68 to 
40}; St. Paul, L, and D. ext. firsts to 113}; 
St. Paul and Omabn consols to 994; Lafay- 
ette and Muncie firsts to 70; and Boston, 
H., and Erie firsts to 884; while Canada 
Southern firsts advanced to 95¢; Ohio Cen- 
tral firsts to 954; Rome and Ogdensburg firsts 
to 68; Lake Shore coupon firsts to 125; and 
I.. B., and Western incomes to 44. 

STATE RONDS were quiet. Georgia 
%s, new. sold at 110, and South Carolina 
6s, non-fundable, at 34}@3#. Tenn. 6s, new, 
advanced to 32; and Ohio 6s of 1881 to 10814; 
D.C. 8-65s declined to 974. Washington 
dispatches say: ‘The first lot of coupon 
8-65 bonds for the conversion of Board of 
Audit certificates of the District have been 
issued. The bonds were all of the denom- 
ination of $500, the amount aggregating 


$39,500. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were steady 
and at the close were quoted as follows: 
Bid. Asked, 
Onitea Staten sixes, 1880, registered.. a = 
04 


United St 1 

United States fives, 1881, registered.. 1015 

Onited States fives. 1881, coupon...... ] 
States 4348, 1 pees 





gs 
3 
3 
3 
P 
bil | 3333383! 


United States currency sixes, 1899... 198 = 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows 
large gain in specie; but the surplus reserve 
was reduced $31,350, the banks now hold- 

ing $4,368,400 above legal requirements. 
The following is the statement in detail: 






































Average 
Names of Loans or tts other 
. an?’ Dis. Snecte. Tenders. than 7). 8. 
New York.. $9,423.000 $2.266,000 $225,000 $8,900,000 
anhattan. 6.271.390 6,020, 854.200 — 4,855,900 
Merchants’. 7.782400 1,426.600 429.890 6,911.900 
Mechanics’. 7.772.900 1,199.900 603,000 6.775.000 
Tnion....... 4.273.700 1,487,000 84.000 3.880.400 
America. * 10,418.600 1°549.600 200,400 7.807.200 
enix..... 2,646,000 1,046.000 134.000 3.893.000 
i iadamren 9,148,800 2.722.400 35.000 9,885,800 
Tradesmen’s 3.962.400 628.500 51.790 2.370.700 
Fulton...... 1,854.300 287.400 114.500 1.870.600 
Chem ** 18/485.100 4,042,590 851.500 14.242.400 
or. Exch.. 4.474100 |814.500 462.500 4.193.900 
GaliatinNe. 4.126.500 588200 116200 2433'9) 
B’tch.& Dro. 1.416.600 256.190 55.500 1.289.200 
chs. 1,094.000 195,000 189.000 = 1,154.090 
Greenwich. (985.700 21.400 194.500 ‘972,200 
Lea. . 8149100 512,100 263,290 2.800.200 
Sevnth W'd — 912.300 140.100 82,000 813,800 
"teof N.Y. 3,587 390 ,000 161200 2,285.50 
Amer. Ex... 14.964.000 3,601,000 247,000 12.665.900 
Commerce... 15,035.500 8.222500 03,800 10,922,700 
Broadw: 6.067.000 799.200 536.200 6.194.500 
Mercan 8,971,190 888.100 196.400 3.912.4% 
Pacific...... 2:524.100 247299 178.400 2.321200 
Republic... 5,129,600 762.400 105.700 3.010.000 
Chatham... %.400.400 952.600 198.000 38.8A9.800 
*%... 1,553,100 182.700 92.409 1.428.000 
North Am.. Fe ‘ 146.000 163000 2'2°6.90) 
flanover... 8.7 1,721,800 528,290 8.975.800 
irving...... 2075 '932°0%) 222500 262907 
‘n 12.657.000 8,150,000 88000 12.578 000 
Cit! r, 1,852 30% 299.300 2279 1.927.890 
Nagsau..... 277,000 333.200 73800 = =2.215.590 
Market..... .°R1.200 541.5690 128300 2,237.49 
Bt. Nicholas 2.046.909 312.409 68600 1.602.400 
& Tea. 340,009 718,000 120.000 3,278.00 
Comm Exch, 4,035,1 200,600 41,900 2683.30 
ental 6.008.700 1,490,500 164.409 6.297.100 
tal.... 1.721.000 "29,000 235.700 1°" er" 
“72. 8.848.000 _ 963,000 182.000 _ 8.987.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21.229.890 6,625,890 491,900 28,535,200 
dsb 16,509,000 $,914.800 285,000 19,688,800 
Mec. Bkg.As 855,100 153.000 7300 ‘o7TZ0" 
Fast Ri 908,000 148.000 61000, "20.909 
ver... 
Na! 17.101 00 8,861,500 305800 16,877.30 
Set sia: 1401000 BORD $0n,000 SRA 
Ninth W * 4,767,800 1,317,600 230.000 sas 
First Na.... 14.458,200 3. 141-100 15 912.500 
Third Na... 9.712.000 2, 800 10.587.400 
*§.Y.N. Ex. 1:415.090 146490 102890 1.07710) 
Bowery Ne. 4 85.000 273.000 1.100)000 
N.Y. C0... 1,203 » 379.800 1-458.3°0 
Gar. Amer.. 2.447.700 300 oom 21 409 
a. ARB. a 7 0 
h Ave... 1 0 $20,000 69,000 1,517,509 





The reper A is an analysis of tl.c 
bank totals of t 
of last week: 











4.968 490 

Clreniation 18,578,700 ; ; 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The! .:- 

est quotations were as follows: 

po Bia. xm Bid. 4 


America....... 185 











20 


THE 














(Ore re enone 

Commerce......188 144 amaccsenseeee ae 

Fourth Nat'l... — 114 |NorthRiver..... — ns 
rman Am'n.. Phenix........++ 301 - 

Manhbattan...... — 185 adesmen’s — 1% 
arket.......... 118 | 


Mr. John 8. Harberger, president of the 


Manhattan Banking Company, in Wall 
Street, died at “lainfield, N. J., Friday 


night. He was connected with the bank 
for many years, was cashier for twenty 
years, and was elected president a year ago. 
His death will be reerctted by a large circle 
of friends, among whom are many of the 
mest influential citizens of this city. 

The card of the old and reliable firm of 
Fisk & Hatch may be found in another 
column, Messrs, Fisk & Hatch have been 
prominent dealers in Governments and other 
securi'ies for nearly twenty vears, and the 
representations of the firm on all financial 
questions and values are entitled to the 
highest consideration, as well as unques- 
tioned confidence. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Company 
have declared a dividend of one and a half 
per cent. on the new stock, payable at their 
office, October 15th. 








__ FINANCIAL. 
BANKING DEPARTM ENT. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, | 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York, October 7th, 1880. 
We are receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 





replying to each separately in manuscript, to Insue 
this Circular for the generai information of *ose 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking house In this city. 





We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the ts of 





P ble parties in good 
standing. 


1. Except in the case of Banks, Saving Banks, or other 
well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory reference 
before opening an account. 

8. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On aceounts 
averaging less then $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

& We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above on the last day of each month. 


« For parties keeping ‘egular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other Coupons and Dividends payable in this 
city, without charge ; make careful inquiries and 
give the best information we can obtain respect- 
ing investments or other matters of financial 


interest to them; and in general serve their 
int« In any way in which wecan be of use 
to them in our line of business. 


56. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 
notice. 





One of our firm isa member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or 'p person for the purchase or 
sale, on Commission, of investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without Com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates. 

Very respectfully, 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 

ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Bonds. 
PEND D’OREILLE DIVISION. 
$20,000 PER MILE. STEEL RAILS. 


Murtgage covers read and iand grant of 
25,600 acres per mile. 


interest payable March Ist and September Ist. 

Trustee, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 

Entire earnings of the company pledged to payment 
of interest 

Total bonded debt less than $7,000,000. 

850 miles owned and operated. 

Smal! amount remaining unsold offered at 95 and 
tuterest subject to advance without notice. 

For further particulars apply at office of Treasurer, 
















93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 















































R N F THE 
RYETLT, B,PTAPE CQ ETHON SEs 
meant @hesunte.- pecese secceeoss oveeeee 4,1 ps 
SORE onsvicerccecgcsoanes ococe 6,508 
8. bonds to secure ci be 59,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to deposits..... 250,000 00 
Other stocks, mortgages 2,26 69 
Due from other banks.. 800,525 18 
Dee trom state end private banks ges 1 
Real estate, benking- house.. ° ° 900.000 00 
Other real estate,.........eseeesgeeee 123,467 08 
Current expenses and taxes paid 48 
Premiums paid..............sese0 eee 1,406 2 
Checks and other cash items........ 46,702 72 
Exchanges for Clearing-house....... 1,862,312 25 
Bills of other banks 4,307 00 
Fractional currency, n name 34 4 
POSTS .. .coccccccces > Oy 
Legal tender notes : 269,680 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treas 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 2,250 00 
DOOM, . cccccoceapassansacsan tidecsocse $24,846,558 17 
SADE SSEnS. 
Capital stock Bike cecaceces coccece ovece ,000.000 00 
Surplus teen oF 000 00 
Undivided profits 187,°98 38 
National bank-notes suisianding 45.0°0 00 
Dividends unpald...............+5 «+. 2,719 00 
Individual deposits subject to check 8.224.515 42 
mand certificates of deposit...... 204,401 86 
Cortified CROGHS.... ....000<seccccccce 804,780 20 
Deposits of U. L- Gisveretng officers 71,978 35 
Due to other national banks............. 10,558,478 77 
Due > mate —~ ye private banks anise? 
hooves soenceceoegceccs eccsesoscocecs 1,487 19 





ee $24,646,558 17 

I.E. K. WRIGHT. Cashier of the National a eork 
Bank, New York City, = solemnly swear that the 

above stasement fe true, to the best of my knowledge 
an 

(Sigr ed) E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 

STaTe oF New Yorx, County or New York 

Sworn to and subscribed before ‘ore me, this 6th day 
of October, 1880. H. p x. aad Notary a 

‘or and Kings Count 

Correct.—Attest: WM. H. FOGG, “i 

OLIVER HOYT, Directors. 
EUGENE KELLY, 


ORT O THE 
ROSELLE TULA P LYS OF, THF 
OF NEW YORK. at the close of b usiness on 


day of October, 1880: 









Cheeks and other cash items. . 
Fxchanges for Clearing-House. . 
Deent tional paper currency, nickels. 





pike oadapabaeedipoooscsoveegasnennen ces 120 00 
Specie —vis.: Gold  — snenan $738,489 48 
Treasu 
Sn 71,400 00 
Gold Clearin 
Honse cert'fs. 990,000 
Bilv or coin.. 6,244 56—1,908,194 04 
eT sic cnstenaaminnsammatn 0.297 00 
Redemption fund with U. & Treasurer.. 2250 00 
Bet. cocccecoces socesancansnsscccovesd 13,512,419 79 
LIABILITIES. ang 
Capital ¥ —~ pata &. cccccccceoce eccccccece 62,000,000 00 
Surniua fun oes ° 407.000 00 
Undivided profite.. sooeee 647,127 82 
Cireniating ? notes outstanding... , 44,500 00 
Pais Bao sacgaccegseeeqserencces ° 6,182 60 
ndiv eposits subject 
Go 0s concccnpncecasseed $6,417,015 81 


rtific. neoednediend 





_ 973,599 81 


$13.5) 512,419 
Cashier of the f12,410 79 


I, WILLIAM H. 


National Rank of the eCity © of New York, do solemnly 
affirm that the above state: ts je, to the it of 
my knowledge and belief. wh. ‘OX, Cashier. 
STaTEe OF New York, County or New York : 

Affirmed to and su before me, this 6th day 
of October, 1 NG 


DAV. L. WALLACE, 


REROADWAY BANK at Now Tork, 





RT OF 
eas 


RM 


eee. State of 
ber ist, 1 

524 87 
462 10 
1,090 000 00 
43,900 00 
670.255 89 
17 564 16 
267 004 “3 
Current expenses........... ° 15,204 2 
Checks and other cash items - 155.497 31 
Exchanges for Clearing house...... 672.755 °3 
Bills of other banks........... inaih 82,092 00 

Fractional paper 
pennies. 104 14 
OD, costae 627.600 00 





Legal-tend tes. 
wv. & certificates of deposit for legal- 


nat 
3332 
3ses38 














Due from U.& rer other than 6 
per-cent. redemption fu Aeesceccse 
DOOM. .ccoccccederacs cnsessasssee cocce +++ 68,008,540 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 1,000,000 00 
Surplne fund....... 1,090 000 00 
Undivided profits. 207.774 3 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 900.000 00 
Dividends unpald,............. esses: 1,148 70 
ndividual deposits subject to check.... 6,0°0.9°7 81 
Demand certificates of deposit 15.098 00 
Certified checks.........-..csccssseses 13.569 58 
Cashier's checks oneresre-- 2.255 90 
Due to other nat ban 545,575 67 
Due to state banks and bankers 71,262 04 
DORM. -cccemns en coenssens exanacen cecees $8,908,540 44 
oe Te OF New York, Courry oF YORK, s8.: 
I, JOHN L. EVERITT Cashier of the above 


named 
the above statement ts 
true, to the best of my knowledge and beltef. 
.L. EVE ee. 


RITT, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this Sth da: 

Opecher. = 

rrect.—Attest: ©. BURKHA Len ry Pub 

— " ¥.P. FURNALD, joer 
EO. L. WHITMA 





6-PER-CENT. QUARTERLY COUPON 
BONDS. 


SECURED BY 
First—The Givens obligation of leading railroad com- 
panies. 


Second—The Ca Ital Stock of the Railroad 
7 pays dividends of 10 per 


mpany, w 
pe per ann 
Third—ABSOLUTE OwNEI F THE ROLLING 
STOCK, VESTED THE BONDHOLDER 
UNTIL FULLY “—_ FoR. 


adelphia market, and there has neve a case of 
default. even during and after the b ) of 1873. The 

nds have, fn addition to the Se 
curity, the absolute of 


The Railroad Equipment Company. 
We unbesitatingly recommend them as absolutely 


CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 


NO, 34 PINE STREET. 


INDEPENDENT, 


Rion at ee er oes Bank 
































oe Sow Sere, 
a Guaipane Ullebaet 
Loans and discounts....... ccccccsescccesccs GES, 881 OF 
131 06 
890,000 00 
300.000 00 
13,700 00 
49.316 35 
9,001 90 
01.898 53 
8.798 42 
9.891 70 
13,105 09 
101,807 11 
15.540 00 
785 11 
peaseeneseas 236.996 50 
88,746 00 
oe oe 13,500 00 
DOAN oc ccedccvcccscoececsce cocccccccescoed $2,083,784 43 
000 00 
.000 00 
736 50 
242,548 00 
184 67 
615 23 
D of 150 28 
Certified 28,173 98 
Due to other national banks. 14.096 30 
Due to state banks and 1,270 47 
Total. os 083, 43 
SraTE or New York, Crry aNp County oF New York, 
‘CHASE, Cashier of the above 


os.: I, WILLIAM H. 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the hove state- 
ment is true, to the best of aay, knowledge and belief. 

M H. CHASE. Cashier. 
bed and eueus “torbefore me, this = day of 


Subscri 
October, 1880. y W. Kennep 

Notary Public, KE: Ninap Co ertificate filed in 7 Y. Co. 
Correct.— G. BRINKERHOFF FF, 


Attest : 
ERHOR 
JNO. A. DELANOY, Jn., 



























EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE aA TIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
pees Mow York, at the close of business, Ist Octo- 
RESOURCES. 
jeene and discounts............cccceceeeee $2,473,707 46 
14> bwoecceosoocscgodonsocqoosoos ee 7,107 11 
us bonds to secure circulation...... ° 172,000 00 
Y. 8 bonds on mand... sbehbgndcedee «been aaten os 
Due from other national banks...... 187,181 07 
Due from state banks and bankers 7.490 48 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 4.909 24 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 11,028 42 
ROTI ON «0 00nc8rnp oc éoevoneen 7,619,384 
Checks and other cash items...... 12,997 80 
Exchaneces for © ~ ering house .. 808.618 20 
Wiibe of Other RAGES... 0... ccccoccegcescccees 4,537 00 
Precti: ynal paper © urrency, nickels, and 
pennies 1,249 80 
690 826 00 
231,132 00 
7,740 00 
658,660 48 
Cc 1 ik paid in. ve $300,000 00 
‘aptital stoc! ‘ 
Surplos fund........ 75,000 00 
Undivided prot its.. 14,9'8 19 
National bank-notes outstanding ........ 154,800 00 
Individual deposits subject to check ..., 601,418 06 
Demand -— —- of deposit........ 18.412 19 
Certified Checks. .........--+seccees ose 7.956 65 
Cashier's cheeks oneness. . ° 7.085 00 
Due to other national banks....... 1,550.602 58 
Due tostate banks and bankers. 1,028,587 76 
uae da dthinncbenapwescedsionc ephah nanad ru} 


A 
Re 
3 


Total 
Srate or New Yor, Cocyrry or New Yore 
I cw. WwW Cashter of the abovenamed 
tement 


. No 


Orvis 
SAM. ¢ 
EWITS FE 


E. W. ree New York Co. 
Correct.—Attest : “a 





[October 14, 1880. 
Reg! EO AUSaRntTioY er Tae 
easier 






































Picatcocnsdasesses oese aaa 82 
Fa bondt occumgmmien. hme 
. 8. bonds secure leo ‘ 
Other stocks and Lp epese 1,990 0D 
Due from ~ national | " 425.538 11 
8s and bankers. 69,113 71 
Real sy canetedie a sameraane canee be - 3 
res mpences ali an ane esse peed. 8 
Exch for L~— Bah no oa 
Exc! - . 
Bills of other banks...... .....-++<+++-«+ . 328,088 00 
Speck t ~~ 3,198 Patt ° 
eine . 
teoeal- -tender n ,088 
ten 835,000 00 
Renemntion? opal with U. 8. 
per cent. of circulation) 50,697 00 
Due from urer (i 
per. fund)...... soceses 833 00 
Wlibinsesaseccestencsnsncscagens + +++ $26,382,760 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Catal a, paid in 00 
Su papene Sl banbiccessos 00 
Undivided profits................. 08 
Circulating notes outstanding 00 
Stal = 00 
Di 00 
Individn: we 30. 
Certi ch 03 
United States Cope 15 
Due to other nation: 90 
Due to state banks and 81 
an ensamnanneheneensenmnbameunnnn 73 
I, RICHARD KING, Cashier of the abovenamed 
a do ayer 4 swear that the above statement is “ 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 8th da 
October, 1880. WILLIAM A. Notary 
Correct.—Attest: WM. H.M : 
J.J. ASTOR, 
WILLIAM LIB 


Rereet Sroew vor Cor 





‘ 









FLA at New. ork City, in the State 
at the close of ‘tober 
Loans and discounts 114,706 28 
CURRIER. coccococcosecgencgseaococose * §,723 95 
U. 8. bonds to secure 550.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, 59.000 00 
Due from other n 170,529 30 
Due from other banks 88.419 80 
Exchsnsen for Cicaring house. 619.234 80 
xe’ anges ‘or « : 
Bills of other banks............+---.++++++s 96,209 00 
veqetenss paper currency, nickels, and 0 08 
x BB. wcncencenre cevecerseesenessearecesess aueme 
Legal tender notes 255,300 00 
Redemption fund with United paeaes 
Treasurer ( per cent. of circulation).. 24,750 00 
TOR. 0c ccvccccscccccccccoccsccvcesoes $22 324,768 15 


LIABILITIES 




















Due to national banks... 
Due to state banks and bankers... 


a pepeccesacoooocsoscosoce cgsccceced $22.384,768 15 

Fr New Yore, Crry anpD COUNTY OF New Yor«. 

ert TRICHARD B. FERRIS, of the Bank of 
New York, National , do solemn. 


Association 
ly swear that the above statement is trus. to the best 
and belief. 


k 
restrgechepe ory RICHARD B. FERRIS, Cashier. 
and ewern to befaze me, this “bth day of 


october, 1880. 

Curent -aees: one ey oo 

7 JNO. N. BRADTEY. t Directors. 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 





RANSOM, . 
JOHN THOMPSON 


QD OF THE CONDITION 
Re. ING NATIONAL 1 BANK, ai af ew 1orF zeus 


















State x. ¥ New York, at the iness October 
lst, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............0++ wuecened $2,517,374 60 
QVETOTOEUB. .0.0002ccccccccocesesccece ee 487 43 
o 8. bonds to secure circulation. 500,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand.... ...........+. 20,900 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 4,100 ©0 
Due from other national banks..... 808,175 81 
Due from state banks and bankers. 26.415 48 
Real estate, furniture, and > ae 115.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes 19,091 14 
Premiums pald..........-..005 «+ 20 204 BR 
Checks and other cash items... 11,128 22 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 829 057 99 
Bills of other DAMKS........ceccerececeeeeees 10,250 00 
.“—o paper currency, nickels, and = 
3 Sera ose oa. ae 4 
soe! ‘ten er notes.......... 
Redemption fund with U. 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 22,500 00 





Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund..... 


Individual —— 

Demand eo 
Certified checks..............csse+00s 
Cashier's cae sericea ‘ 
Due to other national Ml. ccovces 
Due to state banks and bankers... 


pn geanseenpanese ws* secsesetcececs 
SOUPER, Cashier of the abovenamed 


Subscribed and sworn *. before. cis 4th day of 
October, 1880 : BARRY : Ene td Public. 
t.— Attest: c 
— OHN ROMER, f Directors. 
3 . L. JEWETT, 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 

. Correspondence solicited. 
C. SHORT, Presid 
Pe oA ay oe na 

IcIus 

WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas. Chicago. 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Hight Per Cent. 


INTEREST Ob £S4uTEED. 
NATIONAL BANA, OF COMMERCE, 








PO OF THE 
RTEinb " wa tiOwaL 
NEW YORK. 


PTET 


New York, at the close of 
URCES. 


, in the 
business, October iat eo 














Loans and discounts...... ccccccsccccccscees $7,800,112 56 
Overd 2A5 80 
890,0°0 4 
65.726 
300.501 1 
44.855 94 
21.224 17 
1,612,750 09 
a pt (inighading wiokeia) tooo $8 
Fraction currency. ni " J 
rt aaens © d Treasury certifi- 
“a epee ecccccsccesccses eccccccceces eoscce agrees D4 
Legal. NG Ate ah A ° t 
Redemption fund with U. 6. Treasurer. 40,000 00 
Due ay U. &. Treasurer. .........-seeeees 6.000 00 
Total..... ccvcccescccsccecs a ccepesseees 14,168,205 98 
stock paid in 000,000 00 
oe fund.........- 100,090 00 
Other undivided profi 121,471 33 
tional bank-notes ou 800.900 00 
State taxes unpald............--.+2+++: pans 18,000 00 « 
Individual Le a sub: 038 597 01 
pemaee casos: itt et 
rtified checks............+++++ ’ 
Setiier’s checks outatending.. 80,°21 28 
Due to other national banks.. 987.411 51 
Due to state 706,089 96 
TOCA). .cccccceccccceccses coccccccces 4,168,205 98 
ours or WN ¥ ORK, 88.: 
, C&. BN. JORDAN, Cas 


iw an 
true, to the best LON, JORDAN. Cashier. 
Subscribed ont sworn ‘ore me, day 
of October, Notary Public WN. ¥' Co, 


GEO. CHAPMA 
PARKER ATANDY, : Directors. 
A. BOOTH, 


WinOxat 


he State of ~ w 
1st, 1880 


Correct.—Attest : 





RETR Faas OrXSre Rens. 
BANK, at New York, |! 
the close of business. 
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8-68 


=e 
2 
3 § 
o ~ 
8 SssIVAssesssssa 


SxaSz 
8S5 






: 


Premiums pald....... «.--++--+++ 
* om other cash = 
checks an < 

Bills of of other banks........ 

3 


£e85 
2538 





fund with U. & Treasurer 


EE 
s 





8 
8 
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38 
lsszessssss 2 
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B.3e 
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October 14, 1880.] 








BRE en.tpcaReY 


of New York, at 






eae for cr ca iia 





Silver coin.... 








1 tender notes. ......0+++-+-erensreee 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer, a on eg 


per-cent. redemption fund.,. 








HE 
cw York. im 
business 


11,744,840 70 


100,000 Soe eoe oD 


es ey On 


249. An 
5.008 99 


198,792 4 
1,49; 


2 
= 
5 


8s 


6,808 00 





Total .......se0ssereeerere 
Capital stock paid in 
us fur'...... 
Undivided poothe. 407 
Premium accounts Se 291.407 09 
State bank or ulation outstanding...... 10,964 00 
DEviGeMES GRIGG, 00.00.0000 0sFecccccccocccs 690 00 
nivignet deposits subject 
~~ Peegyeay ae 868,877 99 
Demand certificates of de- 
Lineeeh dna ee9eseccesce 252,900 82 
checks........... 228,659 37 
ss ——aenenen ene outstand- 
GD cocscncogeabeveoncuveny 87,912 
-—— ——_ 18, 488.251 15 
Due to other national banks.............. 102,329 
Due to state and private poured and 
bankers 800,642 31 
vat 59 





PT or oF New Yorx, Count? 
tonal Beane of New York, d 
above statemcnt is true, to 
and belief. WM. J. QUIN 


or New Yorx. pA 
AN, JR., ‘Cashier. on the Chemical ‘Na 
io solemnly swear that the 
the best of my knowled, 


Sworn 4 eubseribed to_before me. this = day of 
Rorert G, 


October, 1 
Correct.—Attest : 


Notary Public, New York’ County. 


J. A. ROOSEVELT 
ROBERT LENOX ‘kexxepr, | Directors. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, of the City of 

ew York, at New York, in the State of New York, at 

the close ‘ines#, on the ist day of October, 1880: 
BOURGES. 


Loans and Gescens 
U. 8, bonds 
o ber nay bon’s, end m 


for C'earing- house.. 
Rille of other banks 











432,162 (2 
225,011 55 


85. *21 99 
897 09 


“) 10,806 00 


oe 250 00 


254 Rev. Stat.)........ 210,000 00 
Gott ‘clearing: “house certifi. 
iiicameos> cvecdeddonceesses 211.0°0 


Due "trom WU. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5- 


per-cent. redemption fund).......... 


~ took paid 1 LIABILITIES. 
pital stoc' in 
Burvins fund.............+ 


en received 
from Comptrolier........... $800, 
Lesa amount on hand and in 
Treasury for redemption. . 
Dividenda un 





OraTr or 
I. OLIV?R 


, 00 

5,430 00— 518.557 50 

b ainiadaniimendensatiiied 000 00 
jemption fund with U.S! Treasurer 

Minot more than 5 per cent. on circula- 





». 601,572.44 
.. 85.019,489 87 


Yorn, Counry oF New Youn, 88. 
Yr. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 


National Rank, of the City of New York. do solemnly 
swear that the above Lament is true, to the best 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this Sth day of 
1880. THo*. P. Oxre, Jr, 


of my wledge and 


October, or. 
Notarv ire Publi, 
Correct.—Attest : sant yon NT, 


RR, 
RICH A ARD BERRY. 


N.Y. County. 





at the close of business, Int October, 
RESOURCES. 





ler’s Lhe alae 
Due $0 other a th 
ational banks..... 


and bankers...020.00 





my | oF New ¥. 
ANTHONY 


Loan« and discounts........ ececcccoce eee 
Overdrafts 





COUNTY oF New York. ss 
Cashier 


e8ex8-8 


- $15, 


38333 
gh S883s2a3s3es 


8 328223: 


» = 
$3. 82298 


82 
3 


‘ 


-- $99,811,916 11 


bank, do solemnly swear tei eae 


true, to the best of my knowledge 





COPPER KNOB MINING CO. 
MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N. C. 
Capital oie $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 


@. B Flint Present ae ets be 


dent and 
onnice ov Sonnet 


i a 
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21 


ne) 





Due from oth 





U. ol 
Other stocks, 
Due from state banks 


Bilis of Other t banks. 

1 ional currency (including nickeia). 

a (including gold Treasury certifi- 
cal 


T 
State or New Yonx, Gourry or New Yor, ss.: 
bean a +3 Z 1 ter that xt statement 
0 solemnly sw 
true, to the Dest of my knowledge and 


YLOR, Caahter. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th day of 
October, 1880. A H. Toerson, 





eaeba, 


re NATIONAL AD Hane Now Foret 
of business on 



















m hi 

bonds, and mnogtgnges.. 
er national banks...... 
and bankers. 






6, 81 

Certified checks.... 6,472,594 40 
Cashier's checks. ° 58,809 28 
etal. . .ccccancccccagccecsepesses nasenane $15,188,774 88 


above-named 
belief. 


Notary Public, New York County. 
otary unty 











Correct.— Attest : yD. MORGAN { Direotors 
HENRY MT. — 
REPORT oF FEAON oF Ez 
REiver W excnaNon, ATONAL't nt 
New fort 7 the Sta te of New Rar at the close of 
business ist October. : 
Loans and discounts......... sseeveeeeeees 14,888,108 35 
TOTAL. .......cccccesccogccsccoes 4.723 % 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 600,000 
U. 8. ds on hand 5,000 00 
Other 4, 68.956 80 
Due from other national 853,277 49 
TDue from state ban! 156,161 85 
Real estate, furniture, and ures. 848,508 24 
Current expenses 95,873 34 
Premiums paid, 131 26 
Checks and oth 200,389 80 
Exchanges for 217,357 72 
Pills of other banks 192.818 00 
Specie ......4+-se00e00 8,446,668 18 
Legal tend 226,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cen’ i> ood ‘ucaneccege 22,500 00 
ce from ' U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5- 
ption fund 92.000 00 





































































i 
Cor a 
bank, do solemnly = the atatement is 
true, to the best of my kn a and bel a sass 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 7th day of 
October, 1880. R. Rooers, N Pu 
War BD BABOOCK "{ Directors 
GEORGE BLISS, 

EP Fr ITION OF 
Rwikike 80 rr TONAL, BANE, wt 1 the Clty and tn 
the State of New York at the close of business, Oct. 
1st, 1880. 

Loans meen 08,004,987 3 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulatio: 200,000 00 
Other stooks, bonds, and mortgages... 41,700 00 
Due from 250,140 56 
Due from banks and bankers 4,285 08 
Real estate, rE ery x4 +4 
ox . 
Checks and other cash items. 87,315 60 
200,472 02 
24,888 00 
280 82 
Me Bb 
. asleh Wy i Wkeounies y 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 9,000 00 
$5,324,076 76 
Capital stock paid in...... poeces eocee $400,000 
— os ya coccevcssese 90,000 $0 
Undivided profits, .........ssssseeeees 44,296 82 
National bank-notes outstanding. 180,000 00 
Dividends ae EER | 3 . = ° 
ndividual deposits su . 9,570, 
Demand certificates of ° 270,161 57 
Certified checks.............++ ‘ 98,845 52 
Cashier's checks outstanding... ., ° 11,802 81 
— ~ other nai o< ° 469.980 06 
state banks and HM choses 188,679 51 
gee Ral no ccacconaagcccovcsves ceseqcescocs 824, 
STaTe oF New York, Counry or New at ds | ° 
JOHN D. FISH, Ley of the bank, do 
solemnly swear that above it is my to 
the best of my Enowiedge age pares. FISH, c 
ote and sworn hoe before = this iw Bday ot 
Correct.—Attest: A. H. - 
JO r eon, Lécea 

REPORT F ITION OF 7a 
Rbo x At TIONAL , at New York, in t = 

hate of New ¥. close of business October 

: RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ... sresencesrencees G1,160,178 76 

eg ~~ 205 26 

250,000 00 

200 00 

88,952 60 

62,905 64 

8,496 74 

1,781 16 

25.671 06 

85,771 16 

10,777 00 

a4 101 36 

"hood 
ecole fae with U- — Treasurer (5 : 

per cent, of circulation)................. 11,250 00 

, A eee 4 ds accsecses bide ddedvoscsi $1,051,766 74 
Capital stock paid in $250. 
Surplus fund... 150; oo 
Undivided profits. . 49,470 14 
Fticnele bank-notes outstanding mnee r=} 

wean . a A ll gel pil ; 
Demand 1; 
Certified 





REIBA ORES CURE POR OLE 


new York, at the 






























vidual ite Ae ET to cheek... 41 
Demand ian te 1 
Certified checks.... ........ 10 
Cashier's checks outstandin 18,000 00 
Uni States deposits 81,526 42 
Deposits of U. 8S. disbursing office 60,139 57 
Due to other national banks...... 4,203,577 28 
Due to state banks and bankers......... « 873,817 83 
ban dhnsonbans otbenbboosowaneasaal Sas 100.570 55 


Total 
Strate or New Y . County or New Y 
I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the al abovenamed 
swear that the above stateme 


bank, do so int 
is true, to the best "of var pomiedge and belief, 


Subscribed and sworn to bef: his Sth of 
swo ‘ore me, this 
October, 1880. Jomn MaLoy, Jr., aay 
y 


Correct.—Attest: MORRIS FRANKLIN , 
Ww. M 





ONPEE ESP POIP RIES on 


of New 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............ ecpeccecce - 08,007,198 Be 
U. 8. bonds to seoure circulation.......... 1,260.000 00 
stocks, bon 


eet 
348 


~ woe 
— -—-— 
= ase 


g $ 
&3 °seseees 


212,585 00 











r cent. lation) 56,250 00 

a pat Treasurer ether than 5 
per-cent. poe sor h 6.000 0 
Total. .ccccccsccgrscessersscces Petty «.. $9,027,714 47 

' $9. 

Capital stock paid in 500 000 00 
ne fund 00 
Und ° 87 
National bank-notes ou 00 
Dividends umpaid..............sceessecceee 50 
ndividual ogous ot oupiect to t mere 72 
Demand os 
Certified checks,........-..-+++ $1 
Due to other national banke.. 88 
Due to state banks and bankers 61 











on py ey ve sposerpcscamocs ne RE e 
A ‘ORK, COUNTY 0} : 
GENE 5. B, PULLEN Cashier 


EU 
peak. oe alee of my kn and belief, 
EUGENE Hy POLLEN ‘ 


Subscribed’and sworn to before this 4th day of 
October, 1880. James WaLen. 
Correst. attest: :J HIND CRANE, 7 ®- 
WM. 8. TISDALE, i Directors. 
































i. W. FORD, 
E Cc IT 
R RARE Sirhh pee LS BAR tt Nowe Fork at Kew y Forni 
8 "1860 New 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and prrana $3,288,444 27 
eedeoccsscocce 2.122 19 
800 000 00 
189,925 45 
261,704 83 
224.758 04 
206,425 36 
11.492 25 
20,009 00 
144.830 86 
,066,906 23 
45,521 00 
54 20 
880,821 00 
99,100 00 
a 18,500 00 
"‘@hee Ghadoesoucessasbinnnsennens goeccsese eae 87 
se 
Capital stock paid in.......... ececcccccces 000, 00 
urplus fund........ Ccocccccecccoses neha 7 24 
Undivided profits..............+ 55.939 57 
National a a outstanding. ‘y 4 4 
Dividends unpaid.............. eon 55S 
{dual deposits sub; i check... 8,900,298 87 
Demand Les of deposit...... 451,748 18 
Certified checks...............++ ° + 8,253,301 63 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 50,000 00 
Due 2 other national banks...... 415,386 88 
Due to state banks and bank: D 24 








Hee ee en eeeeeeteses seeeeee 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do wel to write A oe ellen the old Banking 
HOWES aC COMPANY, 
11 walt SIREET, N. N. Y. 


transacts a eral Stock Commission 


This house 
business, with very large 
Interest allow posi cent., payable 
on demand. cle a tb - 








FIRST MORTGAGE SIX-PER-CENT. 


LAND GRANT, SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS \ 
OF THE 


OREGON PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


We invite subscriptions at par and accrued interest 
for the above-named bonds to the amount of $3,250,- 
000. They bear date October 1st, 1880, and have 20 
years to run, bearing six-per-cent. interest, payable 


_ semi-annually in New York or London. 


The land grant contains over 900,000 acres of 
most valuable SELECTED LANDS—forest, mineral, 
and agricultural—and includes over forty miles of 
ocean-front and many miles of deep-water front for 
docking on Yaquina Bay and Alsea Bay. 

The mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, trustee, securing these bonds covers the entire 
land grant and other real estate of the company, 
also its franchises, railroad, rights of way, rolling 
stock, docks, wharves, steamships, steamboats, ferry- 
boats, and all other property. 

Subscriptions will be payable in installments, be- 
ginning between the 10th and 25th of November, 
The public subscription will close on November 10th, 
Prospectus of the railroad company, our circular, and 
subscription lists will be furnished on application. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 





FINANCIAL AGENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
THIRTY YEARS TO RON. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, payable semi-annually 
in New York. ISSUE LIMITED TO $15,000 PER MILE 
of road, completed and equiy ped. 

We offer the unsold portion of $1,500,000 issued or. 
account of the first 100 miles at 95 and acerued inter- 
est, reserving the right to advance the pri¢s without 
notice. A stock allotment will be made with bonds 
on tl this division. 

tus and circul 
pileation. The 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


31 and 33 Pine Street, New York. 


WEB: Haren GO 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission Governments and all 
Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the New Yous Stock Ex. 





will be furnished on ap- 


change. 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
na B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FKANK JENKINS. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
Nw RAILWAY =. NAVIGATION big? 


on 20 Ns s Yor«, Se 
pit BOARD OF DI ait ad 





Trust Com oan vide 0 6 Exchan, nge 

York ; also a scrip dividend of TEN go) PER CENT., 

payable at the came time and th to 
kholders of record Sept. 





28th untl v. 6th. 
HORACE WHITE, Treasurer, 
Orgcon RAILWAY AND NAvViGaTion ComPanry, 
No, 20 Nassau 8t., New York, Sept. 28th, 1880. 


ADDITION L OTICE. 





In com compliance wi he Governing Com- 
mittee of the New York Btock Exchang , the transfer 
books of the Railway and 
pany will } soonen See, 5 Ly close Oct. th, for the 
purposes of ption to new stock by stockholders 
of record Oct. 25th. order of the Board of Direct- 
ors. T. DALE, Assistant Secretary. 

HE ISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY .—At a meeti: of Direct- 
of kay ay try PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 


Y, h 
ALF PER CENT. he was declared on the 
Missouri 


un Ki) Toroadway. New 

pi for conversion into the stock of the new Com- 

The books will close from the 10th to the 16th of 
October. A. H. CALEF, Treasurer. 





For New Terms for 1880 
see page 30. 





day of memety in New York. 


sins for funds is 


affords a fine 
hamimaniee 
¥.M. PEREING, Propidese. 
J.T. WA BNE, Vice-President. L. BH, PE 





es Searadie “Wea 


name Sonnet ¥. Hay T. Auditor. 


‘SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


SEIGHT & NINE PER GENT. QUARANTEEDO 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


First Mortgages upon Improved hc Farms in the best localities 
in the West. Coupon Bonds Cuaranteed. 


Interest and Principal paid on 


on. We, take only the best, and 


©. W. GILLETT, Treasurer. 
3. W. LATHROP, Gon’l Agem 


IMG, Seo’y. 





ea 
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Commercial, 
GUARANTY OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Tue direct guaranty for the maintenance 
of specie payments, supposing the law to 
remain unchanged, is the coin held in the 
Treasury of the United States for the re- 
demption of legal-tender notes upon their 
presentation for payment, as provided for 
in the Resumption Act. For this purpose 
Secretary Sherman accumulated a gold re- 
serve, by the sale of Government bonds to 
an amount assumed to be adequate to the 
end. This réserve,a part of which now, 
unfortunately, consists in silver dollars, is 
Mable at any time to be drawn upon for the 
redemption of legal-tender notes. 

Suppose, however, that the redemption 
reserve should be exhausted, or should be 
#0 far reduced as to indicate an impending 
bankruptcy of the Treasury. In such an 
event, what power has the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the provisions of the Re- 
sumption Act, to avert the impending ca- 
lamity by replenishing his coin resources? 
We think that the Act itself gives a very 
plain and simple answer to this question. 

The third section of the Act expressly 
declares that on and after the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1879, ‘‘ the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall redeem in coin of the United States 
legal-tender notes then outstanding,” when 
presented as previded for. The Act does 
not say that he may do so; but that he 
shall do so. It is his imperative duty to 
redeem these notes, when presented as pre- 
scribed. He has no option or discretion in 
the matter. 

The law further authorizes him to use 
for this purpose any surplus revenues not 
otherwise appropriated, and to sell, at not 
less than par in coin, four, four-and-a half, 
or five. per-cent, Government bonds, having 
the same character and privileges as those 
authorized by the Refunding Act of 1870. 
Here is ample authority bestowed upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase coin, 
whether of gold or silver, by the sale of 
bonds ‘‘to the extent necessary to carry 
this Act into full effect”; and,in the contin- 
gency we have supposed, it would be his 
duty to exercise this authority. The au- 
thority extends not simply to the com- 
mencement of resumption on the day 
specified, but to its maintenance thereafter. 
The duty of redeeming legal-tender notes is 
contemporaneous with the continuance of 
the law; and the power, in the way speci- 
fied to provide the means therefor, is equally 
so. This makes astrong guaranty for the 
maintenance of specie payments, provided 
the Secretary of the Treasury performs his 
duty, and provided, further, the law is left 
to stand as it is at present. 

The Republican Party is thoroughly com- 
mitted to resumption; and, if the people 
shall continue it in power, by the election 
of General Garfield, there is no doubt that 
he would select a Secretary of the Treasury 
who would be true to this policy. If, stil 
further, the people shall this fall elect a 
Republican House of Representatives, there 
would be then no danger of any change in 
the Resumption Act that would in any way 
impair the guaranty which it now affords. 
The Democratic Party has never favored 
the Resumption Act; and, should it come 
into power, there would be serious peril in 
respect to the continuance of specie pay- 
ments, especially in the event of a large 
reduction in the Treasury coin reserve by a 
change in the balance of trade. The peo- 
ple will be wise to keep the whole resump- 
tion problem in friendly hands; and, in 
order to do this, they must keep it out of 
Democratic hands. A party that opposed 
resumption and that tried to repeal the law 
authorizing and requiring it is not fit to be 





trusted with the management of this ques- - 


tion. The danger, with that party in pow- 
er, is that the country would relapse back 
again to irredeemable paper money; and 
this is among the reasons why business men 
should so vote as to keep the Democratic 
Party out of power. 





THE PEOPLE DON’T WANT THEM. 


Styce the passage of the Silver Law, in 
1878, the mints of the United States have, 
up to Sept. ist, 1880, coined $68,189,750 in 
standard silver dollars. Of this amount 
Secretary Sherman has succeeded in getting 





THE [NDEPENDENT. 


$19,886,448 into circulation among the peo- 
ple, and holds $48,308,807 stored away in 
the vaults of the Treasury. The people 
don’t want these dollars, as their action 
most abundantly shows. They are depre- 
ciated dollars, worth only about ninety per 
cent. of their face value; and, even if they 
were honest dollars, they would be unpopu- 
lar in practical use, by reason of their bulk 
and weight, and the consequent inconven- 
fence of handling them. The practical 
judgment of the people is against their 
utility, and this is the reason why the great 
mass of them are retained in the Treasury. 
This will continue to be the fact until, if 
the coinage be persisted in, these dollars 
will be forced into use by their quantity 
and the scarcity of gold; and then the 
country will have a financial tumble to the 
single standard of silver, and gold will again 
be bought and sold at a premium as com- 
puted in silver. 

Nothing can avert this impending catas- 
trophe but a seasonable repeal or essential 
modification of the Silver Law. Congress 
created the evil and the danger by legisla- 
tion, and it must remove both by wiser 
legislation. There is not a sensible finan- 
cier in the country who does not see that 
the future is overcast with clouds if the 
Silver Law be left on the statute-book, to 
work out its ultimate results. These results 
will come, by a law of things which no 
statutory enactment can defeat. When 
they will come, under the present policy, is 
merely a question of time. 





DRY GOODS. 





THe general demand during the past 
week has been less active, though the total 
sales footed up to a very satisfactory 
amount. Stocks of most kinds of goods 
are very light and prices firm. 

Corron Goons were in fair demand and 
strong. The export demand was active, 
comprising shipments of 2,006 packages 
from this port, 108 packages from Boston, 
and 922 packages from ether ports, in all 
8,036 packages for the week, and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 98,650 p'K'g’s, valued at. .§7,253,341 
Same time in 1879.114,976 p'k’g's, valued at.. 7,216,288 
Same time in 1878.101,480 p’k’g's, valued at.. 6)386,967 
Same time in 1877...91,785 p’k'g's. valuedat.. 6,106,078 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady moderate request. 
Stocks are very light and many makes are 
sold ahead of production. 

Cottonades were in fair inquiry for the 
best makes by clothiers, and considerable 
orders were placed for future delivery. 

Cotton flannels.—Fair deliveries of low 
and medium-grade flannels were made by 
agents on account of former orders and new 
business was of moderate proportions. 
Prices were steady and unchanged. 

Brown drills were in good request for ex- 
port and fn fair demand by the home trade. 
Stocks are exceptionally light and several 
makes are largely sold to arrive. 

Corset jeans and satteens were in light de- 
mand by jobbers, and some liberal sales of 
jeans were made for conversion purposes. 

Colored cottons were in fair hand-to- 
mouth demand for ducks, denims, tickings, 
plaid osnaburgs, cheviots, checks, and 
stripes, and prices were steadily maintained 
on all such makes as govern the market. 

Print-cloths were in moderate demand. 
We quote 8jc. for 64x64 and 3§c. for 56x60 
cloths. 

Prints were in light request except for a 
few of the best makes of plaids, side-band 
effects, and Turkey reds. : 

Ginghams were less active than of late; 
but there was a fair movement in both dress 
styles and staple checks from first hands 
and a steady bnsiness was reported by job- 


. at Goops were taken in moderate 
parcels for keeping up assortments; but the 
demand was less active than a short time 
since. Stocks are well in hand and the 
most desirable fabrics are steadily held by 
agents. 

Wooimn Goops were qniet and mostly 
unchanged. Rather more attention has 
been accorded to spring woolens by a few 
early out-town bityers; but, in the absence 
of any general opening, there is little to be 
said in this connection. Fancy cassimeres 
were in moderase demand for a few of the 
better grades of heavy goods, with other 


were dull in winter 





Worsted coatings 
styles; but the opening of certain leading 


/ 


makes in light-weights led tos fair busl- 
ness. 


Cloakings were generall et, though 
a better demand was aw ne for a few 
makes, owing to slight reductions in price. 

llants.—There was a steady demand 
for small selections, while wees rule 
mes the supply of leading makes being 


small. 

Kentucky jeans and doeskins.—Fair 
small sales are reported and considerable 
deliveries are being made on ac- 
count. Supplies of heavy ‘doeskins are 
comparatively light at first hands and job- 
bers’ stocks are also disassorted. 

Satinets.—fSome inquiry was noticed for 
light-weight satinets and the total business 
was of larger proportions than last week. 

Flannels and blankets.—The demand for 
flannels is moderate and limited to reassort- 
ing purposes; but are steady and 
goods mostly wanted are scarce. Blankets 
are also in light supply, while the new de- 
mand is light, deliveries on back orders 
occupying agents’ chief attention. 

Forricn Dry Goops.—The movement in 
foreign goods has been irregular at first 
hands and rather less active than of late, 
The jobbing trade has also shown less ani- 
mation, though there is still a fair move- 
ment in this connection. Prices have ruled 
» oy on most fabrics; but are frequent! 
very low, owing to the overstocked condi- 
tion of the market. The imports are run- 


ning much lighter than they have been, but 
are still exceeding last year's figures. While 
the supplies of many here are excessive 


(more particularly of undesirable fabrics), 
they have undergone a sensible reduction 
during, the past month and continue to 
exhibit a further decrease. Silk fabrics 
are still being freely passed through the 
auction rooms and dress goods were more 
freely offered. The sales were well at- 
tended and the results generally equal to 
expectations, 

imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,846,276, 
showing an increase of $141,144 as com- 
pared wit h last week and $98,001 decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,216,873, or $870,597 more 
than the imports. 


FURS! 


We offer a Superb Assortment of 
Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Muffs, Collars, Robes, 
Trimmings, etc., 


Our Own Manufacture, at 


RXTREMELY LOW PRICED. 


Having made Extenstwe Pur- 
chases of 


SHAL SKINS 


at early London Sales, our Ous- 
tomers will not be required to pay 
the reeent advance. 


AT Stonar&t 


Buia, db dn, 8 10 
R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 











DURING THE PAST SEASON WE HAVE MADE AN 
IMMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
NOW THE LARGEST OF (TS KIND IN THE CITY. 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH 
AVENUE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 

SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, LACES, 
LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK DRESS GOUDS, 
MOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA, 
GLASS, etc., 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, 
MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. 





R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 








oh 


' [October 14, 1880. 





Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton St.; 
Philadelphia, 1,022 Chestnut St.; 
Boston, 32 Temple Place ; 


IMPORTER OF 


PREVGH MILLINERY GOODS, 


has just opened a Special 
Shipment of the Choicest Se- 
lection in French Millinery 
Goods, comprising the Lat- 
est Novel Shapes in Un- 
trimmed Round Hats and 
Bonnets, in French Felt, 
Beaver, Plush, Satin, and 
other Fancy Materials, for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


Newest Designs in Fancy Plushes, 
Velvets, Satins, Millinery and 
Trimming Silks, Ribbons, and other 
Bonnet Materials, Ornaments, etc. 


The Largest Variety in Fancy and 
Ostrich Feathers, Pompons, etc., 
Paris Flowers, in New Designs, for 
Corsage Bouquets, Dress and Bonnet 


Trimming, Bridal Appointments, 
ete. 


The most elegant selection of 
Paris Trimmed Bonnets and Round 
Hats, and Specialties of our own 
Designing for LADIES, MISSES, 
and CHILDREN. 

The Largest Variety in BOYS’ 
HATS and CAPS. 

All at the most POPULAR 
PRICES. 


WASTE SILKE. 


in postage stam: 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Speci Silk, 480 Broadway, N.Y. 


BEST THREAD 


HAND AND MACHINE USE 





- ON WHITE SPOOLS. 
GEO. A. CLARK, Sole Agent, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





October 14, 1880.] 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MowpayY Evente, October 1ith, 1880. 
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AMES Me Veber s| 
NEW YORK, 


TO MAKE ROOM FOR LATER NOVELTIES, HAVE 
MAREED A LARGE LINE OF 


Ramana law Prices. 


All-wool Imported Camels’ Hair, 
46 inches wide, 50c. per yard. 


About 40 pieces last Winter’s stock of 
mixed goods, 
46 inches wide, 50c. per yard, 


Many of the above goods will be cut in 
lengths and marked in plain figures. 


i880 JONES 


CHOICE FALL COODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. , Hovuszrurn’c Goons. 


BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOOD80" "o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. © "' CROCKERY 
SILKS. o “CHINA. 


- JONES * 





o .w 
BOY Bt 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 








” x 
.. JONES 
Suoms. 0 o LACES, 
CARPETS. o o “GLOVES. 
Urscuerser. © © HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. “s of e” °  MILLINERY. 
ray a an. * Vv Gente’ Furnish’s G'ds. 

Seok ten fm SENT FREE Of ok Crriication:= 





GREAT SALE. 
250 ROLLS 


extra quality Tagestey purchased at 
large auction sale pean em Monday and will 
out at ines than —_— wholesale 


gral fiith aed Tapest Moers yay and in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
mreigereais Beat, cine Pe 


Fm IK 
tn Cre- 


Sie amore Shor 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
‘SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


180, 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th St. 








Me. Satand—Opsa, 
No accidental Ripping, 


NO TENSION. 
No guessing as to adjust. 
ment of stitch. 
No delay in getting ready 
for work. 


The above and many other important 





licited, and full particulars sent 


Greatest Elasticity and Security 





FOR FAMILY WORE, 
absolutely unapproachable} 


Wo Lady careful of Health 
can afford to use any other ! 





| Machine Head removed from Tabie 
for ase by hand. 
cannot be truth claimed for other Sewing Machine in 
the world; worlds hans the Stal lcsend ies — 


THE “AvtomaTic’ on “No Tension” MAcHINE. 


ease 1,400. Free’ ‘Tuabin yeor owh Mae ane 


WILLCOX L. CIBBS S&S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 





Excels all others in Make, 
Style and Finish. 


application. a. 
arranged, if desired. 











FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


Price 90 cts. a Yard. 
inches wide; Satin finish oth 
soft asd 


A. T. STEWART & 0O. st 
AD RAAYOR 18 i very heavy ; 
AMES Mocresey* 00. Jall mode shades; su 
L. SOLOMON'S SONS. 


i for table or P 





FOR SALE IN BROOKLYN BY 


POU RNBAY & BURNHAM. 
rb to em-| 5; LOrsER # Co. 


0 covers.. A 








W&M 


have just opened a large 
assortment of 


Oriental Goods, 


India, 
Persian, 
and Turkish 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


EMBROIDERIES. 
PORTIERE AND WINDOW CURTAINS: 


Piano and Table Covers. 
ANTIQUE TOWELS 


APPLIQUE WORK, ETC. 
w=") 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
HURCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT D) SLEEPING SPRING 











AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


LILIPUTIAN 842AR] 








BEST & CO.,315 tixth Ave., a. Y. 





WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


Manufactured by Ourselves 


Expressly fer this Seasor’s Retail Trade. 





THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Price. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- 
DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIC 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely — oderate Rates. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND nant 
40 and 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


HARDENEERGH & U0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 





OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
_.LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODs, 


174 Fulton and $8, 95, and §7 ms tts., 


BR OKLYN, N. ¥. 


Dresses, Mawane, Easy, Stair. 





° ae 
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THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES OF 


STAPLE ~tOODS. 
moor Rita ae 
Address a pet me 


THE MERID N SILVER-PLATE 00., 


Meriden, Conn, 


1189. BAGON PIANOS. 180) 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY. 





BACON & RAVEN, —— BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1476 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


Reliable agencies desired tn localities where none 
now ¢: exist. Cc atalogues by mail on application. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trowserings, etc. at lower prices ew any house in 
the city who sell the one ne oods, 

Ow och fo celected wi - ‘veal care from the best 
Bnglish, Scotch, and Frenc ANTI 
EED. 


T GU 
‘JOHN Pp. BOLTON. 





SAMPLES ARS on UARAR 
ans SAMMIS, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave. 3 
_1338 and. 1340 Broadway. 


BU RTS SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 
EDWIN C. BURT. 
SErD TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 puree Ge.. Se. , N.Y., 


SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for ne ir Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded 
mall or express. 

All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 

Please mention 
this publication 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


130 AND 132 CHAMBERS ST.; 
BROADWAY AND 42d ST.; 

57th ST. AND SIXTH AVE.3 

39 RUE DE CHATEAUDUN, Paris. 
ACKER, EDGAR & CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 








Our new store is now open at corner 57th 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 

You are solicited to call and examine our 
fine Stock of Goods and facilities for business. 

We are connected by Telephone and District 
Telegraph. 


Any orders to either store will have prompt 
attention. 


YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Hp YAND AND SELF-INKING 





Presses from 2 sewed Types, Cuta, 
Cases, etc. nd two 8- 
> og 


49 


cent stamps for 
1¢. “Wwoons 5 CO. 
F ederal ie. BOSTO) 


’ Mass. 
USE DEVOE’S 


“Brilliant Oile 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t’rs, N. Y. City. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION! 


We will dby MAIL, 
eid a” 36 LB. 








PS) 
amps taken, SPEC 
Felis ON LA GE Ue 
Rs. Particulars free. 


TEA Reretoia 


31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P.©. Box 4235, New Your 
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Insurance. 


A CONVENTION FOR THE PUBLIC. 


"Wrar fire insurance business has for sev- 
eral years been in a bad way is a fact much 
better known to underwriters than to the 
general public, but perhaps not quite ade- 
quately appreciated even by the former. 
Taking figures for the most of recent 
periods, we find that in the first half of last 
year 72 of the 83 companies of this state 
expended more than their income, and for 
the whole year 58 of the 81 companies 
which closed the year did this. Excluding 
dividends from expenditures, we find that 
43 of the 83 companies still expended more 
than their entire receipts in the first half of 
1879, and that 15 of the 81 companies did 
the same for the whole year. The other 
states’ companies operating here fared little 
better. Of the 68, 56 spent more than they 
received during the first six months, and 
for the entire year 1879 23 of the 64 com- 
panies did this. Excluding dividends from 
expenditures, 86 of these companies still 
expended more than their income in the 
first half of 1879, and 7 did so for the whole 
year. For the first half of 1880 44 of the 
81 companies of this state expended more 
than their income, and 19 did so exclusive 
of dividends. 87 of the 58 other states’ com- 
panies operating here did this, dividends 
included, and 16 did it dividends excluded. 
For the year 1879, lumping together the 
figures representing the experience of al) 
joint-stock companies, New York, other 
states, and foreign, exclusive of those which 
do not transact business in this state, we 
have the following summary of fire under- 
writing operations in this country during 
1879: 


Promiums received. ...........ceesesessss 948,891 964 
eee nee + Hee 28,714,702 
Premiums over losses.................. 19,587,179 
Losses and expenses..............0.se8--- 47.942 636 
Premiums over losses and expentes.. $350,828 
BROOD, cccvscdcccscccccoccoesceescessecces $55,287.792 
GUABB.cccccccesccoccs socccevcccegpcccscctos 54.253,005 
IncoMe OVEP OUTPO..........ceceecceesss $1,085,787 


Even this beggarly contribution to sur- 
plus remaining from the year’s business 
belongs to the comparatively successful ex- 
perience of the foreign companies. The 
experience of the companies of this state 
alone was this: 

First 6 mos., First 6 mos., 


1880. 1879. Year 1870. 
Tncome...... 2.0005. $11,927.284 $20,938,000 $10,784,095 
GTP ccecccocccces 11,4°8,447 11,871,545 20.282 402 
Excess of outgo... $161,163 $1,023,805  9478,857 
Ratio of losses to 
premiums ....... 60.29 74.20 88.73 
Ratio of expenses 
to premiums.... 41.69 47.51 48.61 
Ratto of losses and 
expenses to pre- 
IE cc cisceses 102.00 121.71 108 34 
Ratto of outgo to 
income .........+. 101.42 119.55 108.72 


Not a few companies, it thus appears, 
have been paying out for losses and ex- 
penses more than their receipts from all 
sources, including earnings from invest- 
ments. The majority expend more than 
they receive. Losses, plus expenses and 
taxes, consume the entire premiums, and 
make a large draft upon interest earnings 
besides. Add dividends paid to the outgo, 
and the summary is that more money flows 
out of the companies than into them. Ap- 
preciation of investments and new subscrip- 
tions to capital can only be a temporary aid. 
The companies are doing a losing business 
and are eating up their surplus. Contin- 
uance of this process will work out for 
them the same fate which befalls any man 
who spends more than he gets. 

We present this summary without in- 
tending to discuss at present the causes of 
the fact; but only to impress upon every 
reader, however careless, the fact itself that 
fire underwriting is on the road to ruin, as 
surely as that two from two leave nothing, 
Not that we assume the réle of the sensa- 
tional alarmists, or that we have the least 
fear that this vast and indispensable interest 
is actually to reach ruin. That direful 
enlamity will be averted; but it can be 
done only by stopping in time. During the 
last ten years three hundred companies, 
once having $87,000,000 of assets, have 
dropped out of the field, in all ways com- 
bined, and the present course of the busi- 
ness is indicated with startling clearness by 
the figures above given. The retrogressive 
course must be soon checked in some way, 





or the process of dissolution will become 
too prominent to escape attention. 

We are led to the above remarks by re- 
membering the insurance convention to be 
held in a few daysin this city, pursuant to 
action taken last spring, by the National 
Board organization. The meeting, however, 
is not to be one of that body or formally 
controlled by it, nor is itto consider, unless 
incidentally, the subject of rates and com- 
missions, respecting which al] attempts to 
maintain an unbroken union have hitherto 
failed. An organization is proposed which 
shall avoid controversial points, and shall 
try ‘‘ to make the truths of insurance econ- 
omy more widely known to policyholders 
throughout the country, as well as to insur- 
ance officers and managers.” Mainly, we 
understand, valued policy laws, deposit 
laws, inequitable tax laws, and other mis- 
taken legislation are intended as the objects 
against which union is proposed. The 
necessity of such union for such ends is 
beyond question, for the pressure of hostile 
legislation has greatly increased during the 
last five years., On the other hand, it is, 
doubtless, true that “ most of the unjust and 
inequitable laws to which insurance interests 
are subjected would be either modified or 
repealed if their true effect were understood 
by the insuring public, whose wishes and 
interests cannot long be disregarded by 
legislators.” 

Diagnosis of a disease is idie until the 
fact that a disease exists is recognized. 
Hence, we desire first to make it clear—be- 
yond indifference and forgetfulness—that 
disease exists and hasa dangerously firm 
hold already. We invite public attention 
to the convention and its subject-matter. 
We hold up for recognition and action these 
plain facts. Insurance is inabad way. Its 
relations to the public are misunderstood. 
Out of this misunderstanding grow the er- 
roneous notion that there is a conflict of 
interests, instead of aunity; that repressive 
legislation is constantly needed for public 
protection; that the companies are always 
fit subjects for special taxation; and that 
underwriting fs an interest which needs 
jealous watching, rather than kindly freat- 
ment, by the state. On the contrary, we 
plead for a juster recognition of these rela- 
tionships and a juster knowledge of the 
facts. And, as this can be had only’by 4 
more careful, continuous, and less preju- 
diced study, we earnestly urge public atten- 
tion, so that we may strengthen this guard- 
ian of our material interests, which is now 
being undermined and eaten away. The 
alternative to the restoration of underwrit- 
ing to a normal condition is an intolerable 
one and will, sooner or later, compel such 
restoration. The sooner the work is under- 
taken and the wiser in spirit and method 


the cheaper and better for all interests to- 
gether. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tne earliest New York insurance 
company was the ‘“‘ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City,” organized in 
1787 and now perpetuated in the ‘‘ Knick- 
erbocker” Insurance Company. The first 
insurance of merchandise and household 
goods was commenced in London, after the 
great fire, by Dr. Barton, a builder, in 1696, 
at the Hand-in-hand Office.—Jnvestigator. 


..A new feature in life insurance is 
said to be the taking out of policieson the 
lives of members of a firm forthe benefit 
of the firm. If a firm owes heavily, it can 
jnsure the life of a member or members, 
whose death and consequent withdrawal of 
capital would severely cripple the business, 
—Insurance Monitor. 


INSURANCE. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


Fally Paid Cash ia $1,000,000, 
Sy the bg ee WR en my of 
ws of France. 


UNITED STATES OFFICES, Bostox, Mass., 
JUHN C. PAIGE. Resident Manager. 


a RATTLE YT 
ARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


vod are Tana Re! 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 30. 
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Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossms, Seo’y. Tuo. Macknert, Treas. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaities)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 08 
Surplus, dividends of 1880...., $2,855,615 10 
lus N k Standard 
Market Value of Assetes nn | *oss0" 96,019,598 64 
Drrectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Peazson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Kdw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


ECUR 
SPSL Vine Rin! SP cof. 97 


Fly Innrac, Tract, and Sal Depo Co, 
"Nos. 327-331 Chestnut Street. 





DAWG Morne cccvqccsccscvcccssvtecssegiad 000,000 
rent SA B 
GLAR PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from $15 to 
&@ year, acco to size. ex 
rations and Also desirable some in up 
| Lo gio. ms and desks 


Room te 
ded for Safe Rent Vaul Deore guarded b. 
———. od 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
P — COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
Company 4, EXECUTO ADMINISTRA- 
and ARDIANS —' 


Teabal every descriptto yt the courts, corpor 
ations, and i individ —<"4 _ 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELT, Frost 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-Pres ent and in charge of the 


Sibir teen, Treasurer and 
DIRECTORS. pameed 
Stephen A.  Giexe buy y H. Merrick, 


Edward W. hn B. Gost, 
swt Henry, Edward T 
-~% Thomas inate 
easy Cc. Gi Thomas McKean, 
™ A. Griscom. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 
No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


enone u 


Lote bee nel features of ti of this Gare 
LUTE pil 


yew SORES. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltetes Issued. 


_— ~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
saa ™ Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuarp 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


nccccccceccoocooces: «++ -$10,049,156 00 
ome oy ow a eetiiities pcccecccesesees 1 98'sun'o00 oS 
Amount of in foree........--.- 

Ratio of assets, Tad treaon e160 of iiabaity 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
eateries cent ene s 


OF NEW YORK. 














AAP ep EINY MORES sts, 
HB. Sromes.” | as't Seo's. 
1826. 1880, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital.......... +s+++- $400,000 00 
and all 


$2,011,112 HM 
EAUX, President 
)N..Ase’t Ses, 
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OF THE 


Tontine Savings Fund 
POLICIES 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York. 


** Boston, March 22d, 1880. 

* [he Tontine dividend policy on the life of 
my son has just reached the dividend period, 
and I am astonished at the results. They are 
certainly much greater than I anticipated. 
Besides the insurance which has been carried 
on this life during the past ten years for the 
face value of the policy, he has now a return 
of 120 per cent. of premiums paid in case of 
surrender of the policy, or a paid-up polic 
of 130 per cent. of the original] amount issued.” 

From the Ho'der of Policy 58,543. 


Letters containing sim- 
ilar Endorsements have 
been written during the 
past few months by 


Hon. GEORGE H. STUART, 
of Phi'adelphia, Policy 44,781. 
WILLIAM F. MISKEY, 
of Philadelphia, Policy 42,296. 
THOMAS MONAHAN, 
of New York City, Policy 53,315. 
EDWARD O. JENKINS. 
of New York City, Policy 52,558, 
CHARLES BIGGS, 
% New York City, Policy 39,587. 
HENRY MOULTON 
of York, Mains, Policy 49,919. 
HENRY L. PARSONS, 
of Providence, R. I., Policy 89,919. 
VYRGIL FISHER, 
of Providence, R. 1., Policy 42,077. 
JAMES L. CONGDON, 
of Providence, R. I., Policy 56,695. 
NORMAN 8. PLATT, 
of Cheshire, Conn., Policy 54,375. 
TRACY B. WARREN, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., Policy 55,180. 
PATRICK GALLAGHER, 
of New Haven, Conn., Policy 55,716. 
HARRY M. WEBSTER, 
of Henrietta, N. Y., Policy 62,171. 
PHILIP REED, 
of Rochester, N. ¥., Policy 65,681. 


JOHN A. ASKIN, 
of Sandwich, Canada, Policy 56,879. 

GEORGE D. WILLIAMSON, 

of Cairo, Ill., Policy 52,988. 
WILLIAM STRATTON, 

of Cairo, IU., Policy 52,932. 
PAUL G. SCHUG, 

of Cairo, I., Policy 52,934. 
SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, 

of Cairo, Il., Policy 52,980. 
F. BROSS, 


of Cairo, Ill., Policy 52,985. 
Hon. BMERY WHITAKER, 
of Maysville, Ky., Policy 81,983. 
WILLIAM N. JEFFERS, 
Commodore U. 8. Navy, Policy 55,636. 
PATRICK EWING, 
of Belfast, Ireland, Policy 46,683. 
W. HEDLEY, of Halifax, NV. 8., Polloy 45 
m7) ifaz, N. 8. i 272, 
8. H. HOLMES, sities 
of Halifax, N. 8., Policy 49,549. 
WILLIAM W. WOODWARD, 
of Newton, N. J., Policy 49,955. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Sept. 17th, 1880. 

Dear Sir:—I have just received a statement 
upon my Tontine policy, No. 49,241, matur- 
ing November 27th, 1880, and note with great 
satisfaction the results of the same. 

Certainly no better endorsement of the Ton- 
tine method as introduced by the Equitable 
could be given than the results of my own 

olicy. I insured in the Equitable November 
th, 1869, for $20,000 upon the Tontine twenty- 
year endowment. 

In eleven years I have Poe the Society $10,- 

.60, and am now offered, if I wish to sur- 
render my policy, $12,523.52, ora sum nearl 
two thousand dollars in excess of all pool. 
ums paid—or, to be exact, one dollar and seven- 
teen cents for every dollar paid in—besides 
having been insured for $20,000 during eleven 
years. Or, in lieu of such cash eurrender, I 
can take a paid-up policy for $17,530, payable 
in nine years. Or. again, I can continue my 
policy for the original sum ($20,000), and m 
premium for 1881 will be redvced to $185.06, 
with probable still further reductions during 
the nine years, when the full policy will then be 

ayable. Or, as a final choice, I can withdraw 

849.60 in cash, and still have my original 
policy in force, payable in nine years; and my 

remium will be reduced next year from 
$o70 60 to $712.20, with still further reductions 
thereafter 

Respectfully, 


GEORGE M. BRINKERHOFF. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Gute Capitol, . ‘0 vie} « $500,000 

eserre for reinsurance, . ° 291,753 
Reserve for all other Liabilities : 
Net Surplus, . . . . s 17/549 
Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, '80. $1,351,772 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and havea 











fk THE INDEPENDENT. 
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REMARKABLE RESULTS 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 


received 
from ist January, 187¥,to Sist De- 


GUIDE, Bis ccnannmasnseneincupreienen 699,066 58 
Premiums on policies not marked off lst “ 
SAREBIG, MIWDs « ccacsncenestsosncs seceeee 1,671,981 91 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies have been 1 jesued upon Life 


Risks; n disconnected 
See cet aE roe emery 
ums Mar! ol im aD 
1872, to 31st December, 187,........... 8,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... -. 24,381 O04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser..- $8 0,796 77 
The Company has the following Assets, - 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,875,558 00 
secured by and otherwise. — 1,307,000 00 
Real and Claims due the Com- 
Premlutn Notes and Bills Receivable...". 1,982.90 $s 
P ..... 1,522, 
CHEE UNE co cccckcccceccesces soosee wees 981,455 16 


Total Amount of Assets........0+.+. $12,437,789 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the t co red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES, 

J.D. JONES, HORACE GRA 

HARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. OGRLIES, 

H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V: BLAKRB, 
CHA RO ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, c H. MARSHALL, 
DAV GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDO U ROBERT L. STUAR’ 
}DWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
wh. aS 1 D) CK CHAUNCEY, 























LLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, * 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 83d Vice-President. 


CONTINENT AL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
—o— 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 


—_o— 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cay CHIE. <ccccsscccccseccccsese 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (feserved for 

contingencies)...........+s..000+ ve 65.000 00 
Net Surplus..............0.-+.- qeoees 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


285,225 00 


673,600 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of ee 
OTR. o cc cccccccccccccoccceccsococoose 
d 


100.oes ce 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. 
JOHN K. CORES, Sarat sows. = 
. H. DUTCHER, Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. -~ 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
'83,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 





‘A. S. Wincuestzr, 
Vice-President. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONG, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


| Assets, $39,000,000 
‘Surplus, 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN °)ORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1. A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the. > Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW ‘ORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company ownec : nd managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders tos": re the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insuran« at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YOR LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe sub;>ct, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law rm ‘;uires, 


4, A iinpidly Gro ring Company. 

The last ten years include ti:¢ six years of depr' -‘cn that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the incre is” in ‘he Compan + assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest r.ceipts over thvce-fo'd, During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $..""" '[% tc $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($103): . Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘“‘ hard times,’”’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
eince the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to .lving policyholders. The 


amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Iis management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for tl.e year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
iu assets; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in Cen'-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
ts collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. ef the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun. 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr'« 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain’ 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep t 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O')DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 





BENEY TUCR aD > | Medical Examiners, 
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Old and Young. 


TUE TRIO. 
BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIM, 





Farmer Joun is bent and gray, 
He was handsome in his day, 
Firm of step and strong of limb: 
Poor-house Harry envied him. 
Farmer John’s ancestral wealth, 
Trusty friends and rugged health, 
Love for work and care of pence 
Pointed straight to competence. 


Ilarry knew no home or name; 
Stranger here his mother came, 

Just in time to give him birth 

Ere she said farewell to earth. 

He was thought too near a fool, 

When a boy, to go to school. 

All bis fellows were bound out, 

Some to sadder homes, no doubt; 
Warped and dwarfed in mind and limb, 
No one ever wanted him. ~ 


Ah! the same great questionings 
Come to paupers as to kings: 
Whence ure pain and sin? and why 
Are men born to wéep and die ? 
Harry’s yearnings found no tongue, 
Till a woman, fair and young, 
Visiting the poor one day, 

Spoke about the King’s highway, 
Where the weakest shall not err. 
Eagerly he questioned ber, 

Eagerly the truth received, 

Simply as a child believed. 


fhen the lady, young and fair, 
Led him to the house of prayer, 
Taught him in the Sabbatb-school 
Prayer and song and Golden Rule. 
He with patient pains gave heed, 
Till at last he learned to read 

in God’s Word, whose promises 
Were without a question bis. 


On a summer Sabbath fair, 
Sitting in the house of prayer, 

At the door he heard a stir. 
Turning, caught a glimpse of her, 
Robed in white, a blushing bride; 
Farmer Jonn was by her side. 
Suddenly the sun grew dim, 
Tudistinct the morning hymn, 
And the preacher’s earnest voice, 
Calling all men to rejoice, 

Sank upon his heart like lead. 
Said the sexton ‘‘He is dead!”’ 
When he found him there alone, 
Bitting rigid as a stone ; 

But with nameless, changeless pain 
Life crept slowly back again. 


Twenty years have come and gone. 
By a new grave Farmer John 
Kneels and weeps. His hoarded gold 
Cannot raise her from the mold, 
Though his whole desire of life 
Lies there with his buried wife. 
**T will go to her,” he said, 
W th a pistol at his head. 
Then a hand that trembled too 
From his own the weapon drew. 
“You are turning far astray 
From the blessed King’s highway, 
Where the weakest shall not err. 
Could you not have learned of her 
In a lifetime what one year 
Taught me ere she went from here ?” 
“* She is dead!”’ said Farmer John. 
“ Why should I live on and on?”’ 
* Aye, "tis easier to die; 
But you can live, if you try. 
Think what she would have you do, 
Could she wake and speak to you. 
Endless life with her will be 
‘Something worth to you and me.” 


** She is speaking from the dead! 
I obey!”’ the mourner said. 
That night Harry fell asleep. 
Few there were for him to weep, 
But his influence shall last 
Till the works of time are past; 
For among his fellow-men 
Farmer Jobn goes forth again, 
Leading other feet that stray _ 
Back into the King’s highway, 
And the three shall stand as one 
Woen the Master saith ‘‘ Well done!’’ 

Crni ku Harpor, N. H. 





JUST IN TIME. 


BY ELIZABETH A. 8. CHESTER. 





Nour KNEELAND and Kneeland Flats 
are villages in one township. North Knee- 
land church architecture is superior, and 
union prayer-meetings seem a superfluous 
feature of concession alongside that spirit of 
tolerance in which the orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists concede the beauty of the foliated 
mullions in the Unitarian windows, the 
Episcopalians admit the harmonious pro- 
portions of the Methodist tower, and the 





Methodists, in turn, freely admire the 
cornices and pinnacles of the Universalist 
house. A building enthusiasm spent itself 
among the religious societies of Nort Knee- 
land just prior to the panic of 1878, fortun- 
ately leaving ~.one of them heavily in debt. 
North Kneeland has celebrated her bi-cen- 
tenary,and she is not poor. She has a 
solid substratum of old families with in- 
herited fortunes, and her manufacturcs are 
principally in the boot and shoe line, a 
business not readily susceptible to fluctua- 
tions. 

A hundred years ago, representatives of 
one important religious denomination scat- 
tered themselves over the pine barrens and 
cranberry marshes of Kneeland Flats, three 
miles from North Kneeland, and erected 
their church on the shores of Crystal Lake. 
North Kneelanders resentfully nicknamed 
the place Hypocrite Corner; but a better 
spirit has longed since prevailed. 

The Kneeland Flats church is an awk- 
ward white wooden structure; but it 
atones for architectural defects by beauty 
of location. The greensward runs down 
from the rear to meet the caress of crystal 
line waters, while the same fair turf stretch- 
es away on either hand to embowered 
and shaded cottages. Opposite is the par- 
sonage. On summer afternoons you may 
hear the silken swish of doves’ wings above 
the church green, and the perfume of roses 
and mignonette is tossed back and forth in 
neighborly interchange betwixt the cottage 
gardens. 

When the Kneeland Flats church 
**called” Arthur Perryhn, the pride of his 
class in college and ut the seminary, he did 
not hesitate to accept it as a temporary 
charge. Providence, he believed, had in- 
dicated the field. His classmate, Lyford, 
accepted at the same time a less desirable 
position fifty miles inland; but Lyford, 
though he had a magnetic voice and a fine 
address, had been at the foot of everything. 
No one expected anything of Lyford. 

‘*Such earnestness is just what we need 
to build us up,” Captain Gideon Richmond 
had observed, at the close of the first morn- 
ing service Perryhn had conducted. 

‘‘He shows some feelin’,” said Uncle 
Enos Calkins, wiping the last late tear-drops 
from his wrinkled cheeks. 

‘He acts like a man who has some com- 
mon sense and energy, and who won't be 
either minding what don’t concern him in 
the parish or forever patchin’ up old ser- 
mons,” said Deacon Sam Phipps, introduc- 
ing a stick of wood into the stove, with all 
that rattling and jamming indispensable to 
the performance. 

In energy, generosity, and administrative 
ability Deacon Sam was the mainstay of 
the church; but as a deacon he belonged 
to neither the traditionary or the apostolic 
type. He was a stocky young man, with a 
ruddy face and a red moustache, and a 
theory that ‘“‘the Lord isn’t any better 
pleased with men who mince matters than 
with those who say what they think and 
have done with it.” Deacon Sam carried 
on a variety of business, and daily drove a 
dashing span of black horses from his brick- 
yard to his grist-mill, from his temperance 
hotel to the post-office, and out to his farm. 
When at the parish meeting two dissenting 
votes had been cast upon the motion to 
hire the Rev. Arthur Perryhn, Deacon Sam 
arose and addressed the meeting as follows: 

‘*We’ve been trying candidates for the 
last six months, and some of you haven't 
liked one and some haven’t liked another; 
and we've kept on trying, and now, when 
we've found a man whom the majority like, 
it don’t ook right for one or two to stand 
out, and it ain’t right! We ought to be 
uvited in this matter, so that the Lord can 
come down among us and build again his 
Zion; but I tell you what ’tis, brethren, if 
this ’ere call ccu’t be made unanimous, I 
shall just hitch up my horses on Sunday 
and go up to North Kneeland, to the 
Methodist.” 

At the next ballot the call was made 
“ unanimous.” 

Perryhn entered upon the position with 
ardor. Ashe looked down into the faces 
reverentially lifted to his own, he was deeply 
moved. He recognized the appeal through 
him for solace and help. He rapidly in- 
dividualized the congregation. Of Deacon 
Sam he was a little wary; but in Uncle 
Enos he saw a tender heart beneath a 


rough exterior; in C Gideon a posi- 
tive nature, valiant for the truth; in the 
Widow Wyndham a soul purified and sancti- 
fied by suffering. Aunt Deborah Wells, 
who at his first interview presented him 
with two pairs home-knit hose, was a mother 
in Israel on whose prayers he could rely. 
The young men thronging into the back 
pews awakened keen interest. He had just 
come their way himself. The young ladies 
he also ‘‘ understood.” The dark-eyed 
organist was a girl of deep religious feeling, 
though reticent in expression. The violet- 
eyed soprano, on the contrary, had a child- 
like faith and simplicity. She had told him 
all about it. 

Perryhn’s letters to his classmates con- 
tained frequent and affectionate allusions 
to ‘‘my pgople”; and in ministers’ meeting 

*he ventured to suggest that the reason why 
elderly clergymen were unpopular was 
that they lacked the inspiration of ardent 
early love. The second year of his minis- 
try was attended by an awakening, and in 
the critical period which always follows 
the waning of unusual religious interest the 
halo of poetic idealization with which he 
had unconsciously surrounded his charge 
was rapidly dissipated. 

Uncle Enos’s emotional susceptibility was 
found to be unaccompaied by either breadth 
of information or liberality of sentiment; 
Captain Gideon’s zeal for right was for 
right definable by a cross-giained will, and 
not incompatible with the exactions of 
small dues from the needy and the unfortun- 
ate; Aunt Deborah was curious and gossipy; 
Mrs. Wyndham, jealous, and sarcastic; the 
young ladies, artful, silly, or stupid; the 
young men, conceited and impatient of 
pastoral guidance. 

The Rev. George Augustus Lyford about 
this time was called to the Bordeaux Tenth 
Street Church. His fine physique and 
dark features appeared to good advantage 
against the maroon upholstery, and his 
rich, vibrant voice accorded well with the 
dim religious light and subdued, aristo- 
cratic tone of the house. 

The slow years dragged on for Perryhn. 
Classmates who had been far beneath him 
won influential situations. He had deteri- 
orated; not alone intellectually and socially, 
but spiritually. That men dwarf to fit 
small places, as they develop to fill large 
ones, is equally a Jaw of harmonization 
with environment. When, in his youth, 
he had thrilled at thought of the beauty 
of self-sacrifice, he had in mind the relin- 
quishment of comforts or advantages— 
always something external. Had it meant 
this, then, literally a sacrifice of self? God 
forbid, however, that he should be unfaith- 
ful to his trust.. He began a series of ser- 
mons which, assuming that the Christian 
should represent the highest type of man- 
hood, aimed to show what. intermediate 
agencies conduce to symmetrical develop- 
ment. 

‘“‘Them sermons ain’t a bit better’n lec- 
tures,” said Uncle Enos? ‘‘ I don’t want no 
man who is set over me to preach the livin’ 
Gospel to be preachin’ that it’s a duty to 
subscribe for newspapers and magazines. 
Half o’’em’s intidul. Gimme my Bible. 
What says the psalmist? ‘His delight is in 
the law of the Lord, andin his law doth 
he meditate day and night.’ Nothing there 
about subscribing for papers and maga- 
zines.” 

‘A man must read something besides the 
Bible, or he falls behind times and loses 
money,” said Captain Gideon Richmond; 
‘‘but I don’t want any minister telling me 
that it is wrong to take 10 per cent. interest, 
when people are willing to give it, orarguing 
that, after you’ve contributed to all the col- 
lections, it’s still a duty to give to secular 
purposes—reading-rooms and all that.” 

“‘I don’t know how we shall raise the 
salary another year, if the pews don’t sell 
better,” said Deacon Sam. “All these 
minor morals, as he calls em, may be well 
enough; but, to my mind, we need more 
major morals. We want to see the waste 
places bein’ built, backsliders restored, the 
young flockin’ into the church, and a gener- 
al season of refreshin’. We want a man to 
take right hold o’ the work. They’ve got 
the right-kind of a. man for me up to North 
Kneeland, to the Methodist’s.” 

Mr. Perryhn could with equanimity hear 
himself pronounced “‘no preacher” by 
people who could themselves scarcely 








frame consecutive sentences grammatically ; 
but allusions to his pittance of salary irri- 
tated him, as if he labored for hire. His 
brother’s in business were in the receipt of 
large incomes. 

He decided to go to Bordeaux, to visit 
Lyford. 

In 8 study that was a paradise of sun- 
light, the Rev. George Augustus Lyford 


* addressed himself to the agreeable task of 


entertaining his classmate and brother 
clergyman. The Tenth Street Church 
furnished its pastor’s study; hence the 
cheerful canvas and restful harmony of 
drapery, tapestry, and upholstery. Perryhn’s 
eyes roamed hungrily over the books before 
him. 

“You country pastors scarcely realize at 
what disadvantage you are placed in not 
having access to large libraries,” remarked 
Lyford. 

“* Possibly not.” 

“Notwithstanding my own somewhat 
ample collection, I seldom prepare a sermon 
without consulting not only many volumes 
upon the subject, but many sermons of 
eminent divines. No plagiarism, of course. 
There is, I find, little original thought in 
the world. A custom like mine, if directed 
by a sense of honor and correct taste, helps 
a fellow amazingly.” 

‘IT should think probable.” 

‘*My people insist upon my going abroad 
next year. Two or three wealthy members, 
personal friends, offer to bear my expenses. 
My physician says I must have change of 
scene. This long-continued, exhaustive 
labor has begun to wear upon my constitu- 
tion. I really don’t see how you country 
pastors, with your two sermons every 
Sunday, endure it.” 

“Two sermons Sundays, and remarks in 
the evening, remarks at the weekly prayer- 
meeting, funeral sermons, preparatory 
lectures, and remarks on all miscellaneous 
occasions.” 

** Oh! well, well, as thy day, so shall thy 
strength be,” with a lazy, patronizing 
smile; ‘“‘ yet I never have felt that you 
were in exactly the right position. You 
ought to spur yourself up, Perryhn, and 
candidate a little.” 

**T have learned in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content.” Which wasn’t 
exactly true, though Perryhn believed it. 

** Quite right; but higher things were pre- 
dicted of you. Perhaps, as an old friend, I 
may be allowed to indicate to you some 
possible drawbacks. My experience may 
warrant.” 

During the remainder of the visit Perryhn 
received much direct and indirect instruc- 
tion and advice, with some considerable en- 
couragement. It was of nature, if not of 
grace, that he should return home irritated, 
doubting, and occupied with those bitter 
reflections concerning inequalities of fortune 
which, ever since the Dispersion, have 
agitated the minds of men. 

He found his own people holding a fair 
in Lakeside Hall. 

Lakeside Hall was over the meat-market 
and the grocery. It had been occupied by 
caucuses and minstrel shows, religious 
meetings and select schools. The plaster 
walls were decorated in black lead and red 
chalk with a class of illustrations which 
have been strangely ignored in popular 
articles upon ‘* Art Tendencies in America.” 
The kerosene lamps, at economical distances 
along the walls, gave a faint, smoky light; 
while the fancy articles, etrung upon little 
lines above the booths, looked like a poor 
widow’s washing hung out to dry. Down 
one side of the room extended a table, 
where the feeding progressed enthusiastic- 
ally. 

That day week Perryhn had attended a 
concert of sacred music in the new Bor- 
deaux opera-house. The principal owners 
of the opera-house were Tenth Street Church 
supporters, and the house would be let for 
first-class entertainments only, dividends on 
shares being at this stage of no consklera- 
tion. The clergy of Bordeaux had been 
largely represented, and Lyford had made 
one of his ‘‘ beautiful” prayers, so glowing 
and graphic in its description of the music 
of’ Heaven as to draw tears to many an eye. 

‘* Wal, you got back just in time,” said 
Uncle Enos Calkins, beaming a welcome. 

‘I told my wife that, arter all the sermons 
Mr. Perryhn ‘had preached urging the 
people to get up something kind o’ improv- 
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in’ and expandin’ to the intellect, ’twould be 
too bad if he missed this. Sech a struggle 
as it’s been, too! I was up myself last 
night till artcr twelve o'clock, bakin’ 
chickens.” 

“Sit right down to the table Mr. 
Pcrryhn,” said Capt. Gideon Richmond, 
rizu'feantly drawing his purse. “* They’ve 
beco saving the best chicken-pie for you.” 
The Captain made an open yet confidential 
gesture toward the collector at the table, 
sigpifying that he would be responsible for 
t .e m nister. 

“I’m not in the least hungry, thank you.” 

How course the voices sounded! What 
inane remarks! How queerly the women 
put up their hair! 

“Won't you walk through the art gallery, 
Mr. Perryhn?” said a little ‘miss. 

At a reception given by one of the Tenth 
Street wealthy members, the evening 











- previous, Perryhn had been looking at 


some rare paiutings, with a lady whose 
voice was like music. He had a decided 
taste for art, and in his youth, before the 
‘‘rustic murmur of a bourg” had shut out 
al] other sounds, he had enjoyed opportuni- 
tics for culture. 

The “‘Art Gallery” contained ‘“‘Bonaparte 
Crossing the Rhine,” ‘‘ Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea,” and other punning titles, stale in his 
boyhood. 

Difference of taste in jokes is a great 
stre'u «upon the affections. Perryhn 
emerged from beneath the curtain a dis- 
gusted man. 

Deacon Sam Phipps, who had stood in an 
obscure but sightly corner, heedless of the 
calls upon him, but angrily twitching his 
moustache, now muttered: 

** Idiot!” 

“ Who, Papa?” 

‘* The last tramp.” 

“* You was looking right at the minister,” 
said observing innocence. 

The Deacon guarded against further 
verbal expression as he pursued his reflec- 
tions. ‘* Everybody can't be eddicated, 
and polished, and move in first society. 
We might all a-been different under differ- 
ent circumstances. '’Spect I might a-been a 
great business man, ef I’d been favorably 
situated in New York City. Any worse 
for him than for the rest o’ us? The Lord 
don’t give us our pick o’ circumstances; 
not much. Better; :each divine sovereignty, 
even if ’tis out o’ fashion.” 

Deacon Sam’s warm blood was destined 
to be raised to a still higher temperature. 
His own wife, a good woman, who revered 
her minister, approached the ill-natured 
Perryhn with an article from the fancy 
table—a pop-corn church, a work of genius 
fiom the hand of some artist in the humble 
sphere of confectioner; its pinnacles, gables, 
and windows true Gothic. What object 
better calculated to call forth from aclergy- 
tap a play of humor, which yet might not 
approach unsanctified wit? 

Perryhn shrank back. 

‘* Nellie,” said the Deacon, fiercely, ‘tell 
your mother I’m going home—right off.” 

Deacon Sam’s moods regulated his man- 
ners. When all went well, he sat in the 
ehicle and discoursed pleasantly, while 
his wife climbed in unassisted, alleging in 
excuse ‘‘That off horse is so mighty 
restive”; but on this occasion he assisted 
irs. Samuel in with something between a 
lift anda push, meanwhile jerking up the 
reins and crying out: ‘‘ Whoa, Dick! Whoa, 
1 say!” then starting off in significant 
silence. 

‘**He drives so fast my hat keeps flying 
off,” saia juvenile innocence. 

‘‘Hold on your hat, then,” said the 
paternal voice. : , al 

The threat of going up to North Knee- 
land, so long fulminated by Deacon Sam, 
#as, in the way of actual execution, quite 
impracticable. He loved that Kneeland 
Flats church as he did the apple of his eye. 
He could never forsake it. But Deacon 
bam, beneath all temperamental infirmities, 
vas a good man. He determined to “rastle 
in prayer” for the church that night as he 
Lua never wrestled before. 

Mr. Perryhn early left the hall, saying 
g00d-evening to no one. A full moon 
shune behind the clouds, so that the night 
was not dark; but it had been raining all 
day. The lake moaned dismally, and the 
east wind blew tingling, sleety drops in the 
miuister’s face. Once he stumbled over a 
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sunken place in the sidewalk, receiving a 
jar productive of a fine headache. 

A bright fire was blazing in the study, 
and Perryhn speedily made himself com- 
fortable. “Home just in time,” thought 
he, as he heard a fresh burst of rain beat 
gustily against the east windows. He had 
become interested in a new book, when his 
door-bell rang with an aggressive jerk. 

On opening the door, the minister con- 
fronteda dripping youth, whom he recog- 
nized—not less by his sullen voice than by 
his features—as Tom Richmond, Captain 
Gideon’s only son. 

** Jessie is worse, She was taken ’fore 
father got home from the fair, and mother 
wants to know if you can come up.” 

As he exchanged slippers for boots, 
Perryhn remembered an Irish domestic 
who, when entreated by his little girl to 
come into prayers, had drawn herself up 
and responded: ‘‘ Fa’th, Ikin make me own 
pra’ars!’ He wished, irritably, that more 
Protestant Christians possessed the sturdy 
faith in their own petitions of Irish Kate; 
then followed Tom out into the cold wind 
and rain. 

Tom’s vehicle was a business wagon, with 
uncertain springs; and Tom insisted upon 
carrying the umbrella, and carried it so that 
it dripped continuously upon Mr. Perryln’s 
left shoulder, which was his rhuematic 
shoulder. 

‘«Those Richmonds,” the minister said to 
himself, as he jounced along, were always 
doing untimely things. They seemed to 
think their valuation warranted it. Jessie 
had been an invalid for years. Something 
ailed her spine. She was probably no 
nearer death now than she had been a doz- 
en times before. Mrs. Richmond was nerv- 
ous and fussy. He remembered how an- 
noyed he had been the previous June— 
‘terribly tried,” he called it—when they 
brought Jessie to church. Many strangers 
(summer boarders) were present, and the 
Richmonds had been a little Jate and un- 
necessarily conspicuous—Captain Gideon 
bringing Jessie in his arms. He was glad 
to have her come to church, of course; but, 
surely, they might have selected a more 
opportune season. 

One wheel came out of a gully with a 
jerk, and ‘with a crash the back of the 
vehicle sank. 

“‘The axle-tree is broke square off. I 
don’t see but you'll have to walk up the 
hill, Mr. Perryhn,” said Tom, as he threw 
the light of his lantern on the wreck: 

Through treacherous mud and newly 
excavated gullies, with caving sides, Mr. 
Perryhn toiled up the hill. Light from 
Jessie’s windows poured out upon the drip- 
ping lilacs and syringas. Mr. Perryhn 
paused, his hand upon the gate-post, For 
what had he come thither? To pray fora 
passing soul—he! 

All the forces of his own soul concen- 
trated in the cry: ‘‘ Lord, first forgive!” 

“ ¥ou’ve returned home just in time, Mr. 
Perrybn,” said the tremulous mother, as she 
met him at the door. 

** Just in time” again; but this—this was 
different! 

Jessie’s room was very light. Her eyes 
were not weakened, and their size and 
brilliancy contrasted strikingly with her 
pallor. 

‘*T’ve thought a great deal upon that ser- 
mon you preached last summer, Mr. 
Perryhn. It was about the Heavenly Rest. 
I’m going now, and I wanted you to pray 
with me.” 

That sermon! He had written it mindful 
that the wife of a trustee of a suburban 
church was to be present. 

“It was very unpleasant to attract so 
much attention in church,” continued Jes- 
sie; ‘‘ but I tried not to think of myself at 
all. Ithought: This is my Father’s house. 
It was so sweet just to feel that, Mr. 
Perryho. This is my Father’s house. At 
first, I thought you was annoyed because I 
came; but when I heard the sermon, and 
when you came and spoke to me so kindly, 
1 knew you didn’t care, and I’ve had it to 
think over and over aguin, all through the 
long days and nights—“‘ Rest remaineth.” 

Mrs. Richmond had gone out to summon 
“Father” and Tom into the prayer. 

“Don’t know as I want to hear him 
pray!” said Tom, who was at that unhappy 
period between boyhood and manhood 
when the most commonplace observations 





assume an aggressive tone. ‘“‘He was 
cross about coming: He’s mighty set up, 
anyway.” 

“‘Why, Thomas Richmond, what do you 
suppose will become of you, talking about 
the minister that way?” 

** Don’t suppose anything will become of 
me. Ministers ain’t sacred.” 

‘The boy ain’t far out o’ the way there,” 
said Captain Gideon. ‘‘ Even if Jessie is as 
near her end as you think, that fellow’s 
prayers won’t save her.” 

Mr. Perryhn had seen Jessie clasp her 
fragile hands and drop her pale eyelids, 
He an intercessor between that pure soul 
and its God! There was no time to hesitate, 
however. Instantly all associations of 
time and place were swept away. He stood 
alone with this gentle soul, the waves of 
eternity breaking into spray upon his 
cheek. White-winged sails of death bear 
her gently along the luminous path to the 
Avalon of the blest, though javelin light- 
ning sear the brow of the petitioner and 
the unlighted billows engulf his feet! 

Perhaps, with the hightened spiritual 
susceptibility of a soul nearly disenthralled, 
Jessie recognized the sub-strain in the 
petitions. She gave Mr. Perryhn one sur 
prised glance, as he rose; but she was not 
disturbed. She had no undue reliance upon 
priestly mediations. 

“Now, please sing. Throw up the win- 
dow, Mother. I like to think that the 
sound goes out.” 

Yes, he had a tenor voice. He could sing, 
even if he were not worthy to pray. 


“ Rest remaineth—oh, how sweet! 
Flowery fields for wand'ring feet, 
Peaceful calm for sleepless eyes, 
Life for death and songs for sighs.” 


None but Mr. Perryhn knew the words; 
but Jessie’s voice, clear and sweet, as if in 
full health, joined in the last chorus. 

“« Now ‘ Rock of Ages,’ please.” 

The mother sang tremulously, the 
Captain’s martial bass was softened, and 
Tom’s voice contended with rising emotion, 
The sound was borne out of the open 
window, where the stars, breaking from 
behind the clouds, and the rain-drops, 
twinkling on the wet bushes, seemed typ- 
ical of the hosts who had crossed before 
and who were crossing now for whom 
“* Rock of Ages” had been an anthem of life, 
- Jessie was too exhausted todo more than 
to softly repeat: 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

‘* We're greatly obliged to you for com- 
ing up, sir,” said Captain Gideon, at part- 
ing. ‘‘ It'll be a great comfort to Jessie.” 

Tom had brought out the best phaeton, 
for the homeward drive. Nothing was 
said on that ride. The solemnity of the 
night spoke for itself. The rain had ceased; 
runs, swollén to brooks, roared down the 
hillsides; the lake, overfull, moaned wierd- 
ly on strange shores; but behind the dark 
fragments of skurrying clouds shone the 
full moon. 

“Mr. Perryhn,” said Tom, at parting, ‘if 
you want to go fishing, any time next 
spring, you just send forme. I know a 
hole that none of the other fellows know 
of.” : 

The systematic theology abounds in 
terms that through centuries of association 
have come to have an authoritative and 
semi-sacred significance; yet who does not 
shrink from fitting those terms very closely 
to the actual experiences of any human 
soul? At how many different points in 
life is it necessary to cry out: ‘‘ Whereas I 
was blind, now I see!” ‘Death the last 
sleep?” cried Sir Walter Scott. ‘‘ Nay, it is 
the last and final awakening!” 

Just as the morning sun touched the 
horizon line Perryhn threw up a study 
window, that he might catch a breath of the 
new day. Beyond the freshened green- 
sward, on either side of the church, he saw 
the little lake that had beat and moaned 
painfully, yet weakly, in its insignificance, 
all the dark night, leaping and sparkling as 
it caught the morning sun upon its bosom. 

The milk-man’s cart rattled along the 
street. 

‘*Captain Richmond’s folks wanted me 
to stop and tell you Jessie died "bout two 
o'clock.” 

It was the custom of Kneeland Flats to 
hold funeral services in church. Jessie 
Richmond's funeral was largely attended. 

Those were different men and women 
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into whose faces the minister looked that 
day—not generously idealized any more, 
but abounding in defects, stinted in capabil- 
ities; yet he loved them, and in the sacred 
pain and passion of that yearning this 
servitor was to-day one with Him. 

’ Said Mrs. Sam Phipps, as she seated her- 
self beside the Deacon for the ride home: 
**T shouldn’t think you’d say anything more 
about Mr. Perryhn having no religion!” 

‘« Never did say he hadn’t any religion.” 

“Well, you’ve acted as if you thought 
80.” 

‘* Women ain’t always the best judges of 
actions.” 

Undoubtedly, the human mind demands 
for its development the stimulus of change, 
companionship, and connection with large 
events; undoubtedly, there are men in 
remote parishes dwarfed and distorted, who 
once possessed capabilities equal to those 
who have won eminence and wielded in- 
fluence; yet it may be in accordance with a 
higher Jaw that the intellectual and spiritual 
nature be sometimes vitalized directly from 
the great life-source, Mr. Perryhn had a 
new sense of elevation: and expansion, 
‘** Beautiful” prayers in new opera-houses, 
in the interests of the owners, were but 
spruce stunted to vision at the foot of his 
mountain. Rather, they fell below his vision. 
The Sundays were too short. for him. 

**IT declar’,” said Uncle Euos, shaking 
out his damp handkerchief, ‘‘ I never heerd 
no sech sermons afore in this house. Seems 
to go right through and through a fellow. 
Sort o’ simple, too, they be.” 

“If you think new hymn-books would be 
any help in the meetings, Mr. Perryhn,” 
said Capt. Gideon, ‘‘just send the order, 
and I'll pay the bill.” 


All that Deacon Sam had hoped and 
prayed concerning the prosperity of this 
Zion seemed to be realized. Not only did 
the back pews fill up again with young 
men and rare churchgoers; but North 
Kneeland people crowded pews and aisles, 
Even the liberal-salaried pastors of those 
elegant edifices came down on week-day 
evenings, to rekindle their flickering 
torches from the fires of Hypocrite Cor- 
ner. 

Deacon Sam rose readily above all section- 
alism and sectarianism; and it was worth 
while to see his zeal in seating visitors, 
tendering an especial welcome to his old 
friends, the North Kneeland Methodists. 
Deacon Sam was on the qui vive during 
meetings, in the aisles, joining in choruses, 
while he pushed camp-chairs into place, out 
in the vestibule in the capacity of usher, 
becoming stationary long enough to deliver 
afervid prayer, then out in the vestibule 
again after stragglers, everywhere, follow- 
ing up -these offices with words in season 
and a good many out of season. 2 
' Mr. Perryhn’s former labors now bore 
fruitage. That series of sermons upon 
‘** Minor Morals” had contained both good 
sense and good Gospel; but. it had been 
subject to the serious defect of working 
around the periphery of a circle, instead 
of from the center outward, Clearer ideas 
obtained at Kneeland Flats of the distinc- 
tion between being and appearing to be. 
The requisite desire was awakened to 
build up symmetrical Christian character, 
and the young people were ready to accept 
pastoral advice. 

On the lake-side Capt. Gideon began a 
new brick building, the upper floor to con- 
tain a public hall, the lower a thoroughly 
furnished reading-room, and the plain tablet 
in the wall to bear the inscription: “In 
memory of Jessie Richmond, died Nov. 15th, 
187—, aged 18 years.” 

Delegates from churches other than those 
of North Kneeland began to appear in 
Kneeland Flats, and one summer morning 
Deacon Sam, leaning from his wagon 
before the post-office, held the following 
colloquy with the chairman of the Bordeaux 
Central Church committee. 

‘Your gain will be our loss; still, I 
hain’t a word to say in opposition. He’s 
fitted for a broader field and he ought to 
have it. Still, Idon’t know how we shall 
get along. The church is strordinarily 
*tached to him.” 

“‘And he— How will he feel about 
leaving?” 

“* Well, it’s my candid opinion he'd as 
soon work right along here. He said to me, 
other day: ‘ Brother Phipps, I feel as if I 





was set in a large place.’ There was a 
time, along back, when he seemed sort of 
discontented, and his sermons run pretty 
thin, and I thought, my soul, he wascomin’ 
out o’ the little end o’ the horn; but there’s 
been a mighty change. Now, there ain't 
no man that believes more in the refine- 
ments o’ language, polished manners, and 
all them things than I do; but there’s a 
great deal o’ trouble in this world. The 
longer I live the more I see o’ it, and 
there’s no other name given, in Heaven or on 
earth, by which men may be @ither saved or 
helped but that of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
A minister who can’t preach that as the 
central p’int had better get up and git!” 

The eye of the representative of a quarter 
of a million off the broad aisles of the 
Bordeaux Central twinkled; but he grasped 
the hand of Deacon Sam with a warmth 
admitting of but one construction. 

The Deacon set the black horses spinning 
homeward, with the reflection: 

“Give a man good common sense and a 
heart renewed by sanctifyin’ grace, and 
he'll be a gentleman anywhere, no matter 
how much he’s wuth!” 





WIDE-AWAKE AND FAST ASLEEP 


BY KATHERINE LEE BATES. 





A BRIGHT summer day came out of the east, 
And a dear little lad was he. 

His lips were red from a strawberry feast, 
And his eyes were blue as the sea. 

His yellow hair was blown by the breeze, 
Like grass in a windy place; 

He had torn his jacket in climbing trees 
And he laughed all over his face. 


He danced in the elm, on the leafy spray 
Where the nest of the bluebird swings, 

Till the birdies had winked the sleep away, 
All under their painted wings. 

He shook the etems of the lilies tall, 
While they nodded in high surprise, 

And rubbed, with their fingers white and small, 
The dreams from their golden eyes. 


The daisy hurried to wash her face 
In a drop of the silver dew, 

And every leaf in its lofty place 
The kiss of the sunshine knew. 

The squirrel chattered and combed his tail, 
That curls up over his spine; 

And each red clover turned almost pale 
When the village clock struck nine. 


For two little boys, in two little beds, 
Lay sleeping the morning long, 

Though the sun shone in on thelr tangled 

heads 

And the birds had ended their song. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ said the summer day, 
** What sleepy small boys I see! 

I wish, I wish they would wake and play 
With a bright little day like me.”’ 
NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 





LILIAN’S GARDEN PARTY. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 








‘‘T wisa we could have an Easter party 
out here,” said Willie, looking thoughtfully 
across the lawn of the pretty place where 
they were spending the summer. ‘‘ There’s 
such lots of places to hide eggs.” 

** You can’t have an Easter party in sum- 
mer,” said Lilian. ‘‘ But we might have a 
garden party; only it musn’t be like other 
people’s garden parties.” 

For a week she was very thoughtful and 
held frequent interviews with Mamma. At 
the end of that time she appeared one 
morning with a little basket of invitations, 
and requested Fred to bring round the bas- 
ket phaeton, that they might be delivered 
immediately. 

Each note, instead of a monogram, had a 
four-leafed clover (a real one) fastened in 
it; for Lilian could find a four-leaf clover 
whenever she chose, and just before the 
fair that the children had held for the Sea- 
side Sanitarium she had gathered two 
hundred of them, which she sold at two 
cents apiece, making four dollars in all—“‘ a 
dollar for each leaf,” as she merrily an- 
nounced. The notes read as follows: 

‘Lilian Leslie requests the pleasure of your 
company on Thursday afternoon, at the Gris- 
wold Cottage. 

* Clover at four o'clock.” 

This was very mysterious; and still more 
mysterious did the children consider it 
when they arrived at the cottage on the 
day in question, and saw through the din- 
ing-room door a supper-table, with nothing 
on it but a tablecloth. They were told that 
the amusement of the afternoon was to 
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bunt for four-leaf clover—‘‘and anything 
else you can find,” added Mrs. Leslie, in the 
next field; and, as each little guest arrived, 
she was sent through the hedge to join in 
the search. Some of them looked a little 
disconsolate, for they had tried hunting for 
clover before, and nobody but Lilian ever 
found any; and if there wasn’t going to be 
any supper either— 

Just then came an exclamation from 
Mamie Randall: 

‘‘ Why! here’s raspberries!” 

She had caught a glimpse of something 
rosy in the deep grass, and, bending down, 
had found a little basket of berries at her 


feet. 
“Take it in to Mamma,” said Lilian, 


*‘ and let’s look for more.” 

No need to explain now to the children 
what the party was for. In an instant they 
had scattered over the wide field, bending 
eagerly over the grass or investigating the 
secrets of the clumps of bushes. Lilian did 
not look for anything; but devoted herself 
to seeing that the right people found the 
right things. It was in this way that Miss 
Miriam, the pretty summer boarder, who 
had come over from the village, happened 
to be the first to come upon a beautiful 
clustet of Maiden-hair fern. 

“Why! I never knew Maiden-hair to 
grow in a field before,” she exclaimed, as 
she began gathering the delicate fronds. 

‘‘Nor I,” laughed Lilian. ‘‘ Papa and 
I brought this down from the woods yester- 
day.” 

‘But will it live if you transplant it?” 

‘Yes, indeed; for a few days, at least.” 

Then, Miss Miriam having found her 
‘*treasure-trove,” Lilian quietly joined 
Charlie Reynolds. Charlie was one of the 
** little boys,” and Lilian had heard the big 
boys teasing him the other day and refus- 
ing to tell him where they had found their 
splendid birch-bark. So now Master Charlie 
suddenly found himself near a bush that 
was all covered with it in the most remark- 
able way; though he thought it quite as 
mysterious for birch-bark to grow on a 
green bush as Miss Miriam did for Maiden- 
hair to thrive in a field. But while he was 
eagerly appropriating it Lilian ran away 
toward Miss Miriam’s father, Mr. Ferris. 

He was quite a geologist, and Lilian had 
heard him say that he meant to go down to 
the quarries at N——, some day, for the 
famous fossils that were found there. 
Lilian knew that he had no horse and car- 
riage, and that it was quite a long walk; so 
she had persuaded Fred to drive her down 
there a few days before, and the head 
workman had taken great pains to please 
her and given her some really fine speci- 
mens of vegetable growth turned to stone. 
These she had scattered about on a rough 
rock, in the middle of the field; and Mr. 
Ferris, entering heartily into the spirit of 
the occasion, pretended to believe that they 
had ‘‘ grown” there, and was certainly very 
grateful to the little girl for thinking of 
him, when it was really a day for the 
‘young folks.” 

So it happened that there was something 
for everybody. Lily Morris, who had lost 
all the pretty thistles she had taken such 
pains to pull out into white, fluffy balls, by 
forgetting to take them off their string on 
the piazza one day in a shower, found sud- 
denly a half-dozen lovely ones swinging 
from the fence. The boy who was collect- 
ing butterflies found a ‘‘ beauty” pinned to 
a fluttering branch; and Arthur Gibson was 
made happy for life by discovering a bird’s 
nest, with a little blue egg in it. Meantime, 
the children who had no “ specialties” were 
finding treasures of their own. Even Baby 
Nora went eagerly about; and when Mr. 
Ferris found a deep scratch on her arm,and 
asked her if she had been in the bushes, she 
answered earnestly: 

“No! Me hit my arm wid de cat.” 

Every few minutes some one would run 
through the hedge with a basket of some- 
thing, with which Mrs. Leslie might cover 
the forlorn table-cloth. There were sand- 
wiches in the bushes, little baskets of 
raspberries and blueberries and blackberries 
in the grass, cake in the hollow of a tree, 
and bonbons stuck into the hedge. 

‘*Only I can’t find the ice-cream!” whis- 
pered Johnny Maynard to his big brother. 

“Never mind!” shouted his brother, 





cheerfully. ‘‘ Here’s a find!” and he pulled 


up from the grass a very old, patched, and 





mildewed shoe, which must have been 
lying in the field at least a year. 

They were all very merry over Herbert's 
“find”; but they found he had the best of 
the joke, after all, when, as he was trying 
to run a stick into a suspicious looking hole 
in the shoe, it opened with a snap and a 
shower of French candies came through. 

“Oh! it’s a candy-box,” exclaimed the 
children; and,with this new hint for a clue, 
they began hunting still more carefully. 
Various large and remarkable insects were 
now found scattered over the field, which 
usually yielded the same pleasing harvest 
that the old shoe did. A solemn green frog, 
whose glass eyes never once blinked in the 
sunshine, was found to be filled with 
chocolate creams; and a large turtle,quietly 
sunning himself on acomfortablie log, yield- 
ed, on investigation, a plentiful supply of 
gum-drops. But the very best find of all 
was when Johnny Maynard, in his anxiety 
about the ice-cream, pushed his way into a 
close cluster of little fir-trees, and came 
upon one in the middle all hung with 
peaches and pears, oranges, grapes, and 
apples, fastened to the twigs with beautiful 
bright ribbons. 

** Oh! it’s a summer Christmas tree,” said 
Mamie Randall, clasping her little hands 
with delight, as the boys began untying the 
ribbons. 

At last everything had been found and 
carried in to Mrs. Leslie. That is, every- 
thing had been found and a good deal had 
been carried in; though I am dreadfully 
afraid that some of it was “lost” on the 
way, and that a good many of the boys 
would have had to plead guilty, with Baby 
Nora, who was found under a tree quietly 
swallowing the last of a sponge-cake, and 
who, when told that she must always “‘ ask 
Mamma” if she could have anything,opened 
her rosy mouth and, pointing penitently 
down her little throat, asked, gently: 

«« P’ease, Mamina, can I have dis one?” 

But Mr. Leslie had taken care that the 
same boy should not find al the cake; and 
so, whatever was ‘‘ lost,” a good deal had 
been saved and successfully carried in. 
Having driven in all of his little flock, Mr. 
Leslie now came up the steps, with Miss 
Miriam on his arm, calling out to Willie, 
who stood waiting on the piazza (for Miss 
Miriam was a great favorite of Willie's; or 
perhaps I should say Willie was a great 
favorite of Miss Miriam’s): 

‘Ah! Willie, I have Miss Miriam to- 
day, you see.” 

Willie said nothing, but waited til] they 
were nearly at the top of the flight of 
steps; then, throwing his arms around Miss 
Miriam’s neck, gave her a long kiss on both 
her cheeks, and exclaimed, triumphantly: 

“Well, you can’t do that, Papa, if you 
have got her on your arm!” 

Papa immediately acknowledged himself 
conquered, and surrendered Miss Miriam to 
the attentions of her smaller but more 
ardent admirer. 

‘Better have a napkin, Mary,” he said 
to Mrs. Leslie, as he entered the diving- 
room,and saw her fingers dripping with the 
juice of a fragrant peach. 

Mrs. Leslie took it obediently; but as she 
tried to draw off her silver napkin-ring, 
complaining that the napkin was unusually 
stiff, the napkin fell apart, showing that it 
was a box made to look like a napkin, and 
let loose another shower of candy. 

But had any one found a four-leaf clover? 

Alas! no. Every one had forgotten all 
about it; so after tea that amusement was 
still left, and, with Lilian’s help, a great 
many found one before starting for home. _ 

“« Mother will be so pleased!” said Miss 
Miriam, as she added a clover to her bunch 
of ferns. ‘‘She said, when yours came in 
the note the other day, that she had never 
seen one before in all her life. HowlI wish 
she could pick one for herself.” 

Miss Miriam sighed; for Mrs. Ferris was 
a great invalid and never able now to leave 
her chamber. 

Lilian said nothing; but just asthe young 
lady was starting for home she asked, 

shyly: 

‘Would you mind carrying this little 
flower-pot, Miss Miriam? I have put a 
whole clover plant in it, and there are 
three or four four-leafed ones on it. It 
isn’t very heavy, and then your mother 
could really pick one for herself, you 
know.” 
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They were all very much amused at the 
idea; and, best of all, it greatly amused the 
weary invalid, who had so little now to 
make the hours fly swiftly, and I really 
think that this was the pleasantest thing of 
all that happened at Lilian’s four-o’clock 
clover party. 

RR 


PUZZLEDOM. 





(Communications for this depariment should be ad- 
reased “ Pussies.’ Tux inperenpent. New York.) 





BERKELEY CLUB, 
(Evan's Gambit.) 
Remove White Queen’s Knight. 


Waite. BLACK. 

1. P.—K. 4, P.—K. 4. 

2. Kt.—K. B. 8, Kt. —Q. B. 3. 

8. B.—Q. B. 4. B.—Q. B. 4. 

4. P.—Q. Kt. 4, B.+P. 

5. P.—Q. B. 8, B.—B. 4. 

6. Castles. Kt. —K. B. 8. 

7. P.—Q. 4. P.+P. 

8. P. +P. B.~—Q. Kt. 3. 
9. B.—Q R.8, P.—Q. 8. 
10. Q.—Q. Kt. 3, Kt.—Q. R. 4. 
11. Q.—Q. 3. Kt. +B. 
12. Q.+Kt. B.—Q. 8. 
13. Q.—K. 2. Castles. 
14. P.—K.5 Rt. K. sq. 
15. P.—K. R. 8, B.—K. B. 4. 
16. P.—K. Kt. 4, B.—K. Kt. 8. 
17. Q. R.—Q. sq. R.—Q. B..sq. 
18. B.—Q. B. sq. P.—Q. B. 4. 
19. P.—Q. 5. P. +P. 
20. Q.+P. P.—K. B. 8. 
21. Q.—K. Kt. 3. Kt.—Q. 3. 
22. K. R.—K. sq. K. R.—K. sq. 
23. P.—K. R. 4. B.—K. 5. 
24. P.—K. R. 5, Kt.—Q. B. 5. 
25. Kt.—K. R. 4. B.+Q. P. 
26. R.+R. (ch.). Q. +R. 
27. P.—K. Kt. 5, Q.—K. 5. 
28. P.—K. B. 3. Q. —-Q. B. 7. 
29. R.—Q. sq. Kt. —Q. 7, 
30. B. + Kt. Q. +B. 
31. P.+P. P.—Q. B.5 (dis. ch.), 
82. K.—R. sq. P.—K. Kt. 3, 
33. P.+P. Q.—K. R. 3 
34. K.—K. Kt. 2. R. K. B. sq.* 
35. R.—K. 7. R.+P. 
36. Q.—Q. Kt. 8 (ch.). R.—K. B. sq. 
37. P. +P. (ch.). Q.+P. 
38. Q.—K. Kt. 3(ch.), K.—R. sq. 
89. Kt.—Kt. 6 (ch.). K.—Rt. sq. 
40. Kt. +R. (dis. ch.). K. x Kt. 
41. R.+Q. resigned. 


*If 34 Black move P.zP., White replies with 85 
Kt.2P. with a fine attack. 


WORD-SQUARE. 

1, a place every one desires; 2, a measure 

(Hebrew) ; 3, a social gathering of sailors or 

soldiers ; 4, formerly. 

ODD PUZZLE. 

2 &.@ 
* . 


* 
* 


meee ek 


The horizontal word and diagonal are the 
same. The perpendicular words; 1 (of three 
letters), a man’s name ; 2, a support ; 8, fullness 
of body ; 4, regular order of time. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


7.2 & 2s. a @ 
* *# &# & & 
* # # 

* 
* # # 
* *# &*£ # & 
* *# *# &*# &# & @ 


1, the present time ; 2, collections of water ; 
8, a disease connected with the face ; 4, a vow- 
el; 5, a man’s nickname ; 6, a color; 7,a part 
of machinery. 

The perpendicular word is the same as the 
first horizontal word. Moruer D. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1, famous; 2, opening ; 3, heathenism; 4, to 
sustain; 5, uncivilized; 6, a merry sound; 
7, marks of office; 8, a disease of the eye; 
9, chapel master df St. Peter’s at Rome; 10, in- 
ducing sleep. 

Initials or finals, which do you pee a4 


oo & Ss * - 
“*- _@-. 
ey a _ + @ 
*- *« feos 
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* ° @ ve 
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Left Corkscrew.—1, a domestic animal; 2, to 
drag ; 8, a fish; 4, to compute ; 5, degree of 
temperature ; 6, a kitchen utensil; 7, merri- 
ment ; 8, peculiar ; 9, a luminous body. 

Right Corkscrew.—1, pale; 2, a vehicle; 3, 
distant; 4, a demon; 5, a witch; 6, a fold; 7, 





a reptile; 8, time; 9, a metal. Both cork- 
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screws give a common saying, taken from the 
French. L. R. A. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


Right side, settled by consent; 
ply; capers, ample. 


left side, re- 
DoLLy. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF LAST WEEK. 


DIAMOND. 
_L 





Selections. 


THE INDIAN BOYS AT HAMPTON 
SCHOOL. 


WHEN they first began to make beds, 
the sheets were either tucked up under the 
pillows or laid on the outside. One boy 
was found to have seven sheets, who did 
not know the proper use of two. The jan- 
itor helped me carry a bedstead into the 
sitting room. The boys were called in and 
seated in a semi-circle, and 1 began the 
process of bed-making, the boys grunting 
and laughing as it proceeded. When the 
clothes were neatly tucked in and the pil- 
lows shaken and put into place, I said, 
“Now, boys, I will show you how to 
get into bed,” which I did. Then. through 
the interpreter, I asked who was willing to 
try it. He had hardly put the question 
when a boy who had objected to having 
his hair cut. when he first came, stepped 
forward. He began where I did and fol- 
lowed every movement, so closely had he 
observed. No sooner did he finish than 
there was a stunning applause. He was 
then asked te show us how to go to bed; 
and when his head touched the pillow and 
he drew the clothing up over him, up went 
another shout.—Southern Workman. 





GILHOOLY listened to a sermon on charity 
last Sunday, and he was so much moved that 
when he came out he said: ‘‘ [ never was so 
stirred up about charity in all my life. I’ll be 
blamed if I don’t—”’ ‘‘Give $5 to the poor ?’’ 
‘*Not exactly. I mean I feel like I want to go 
out begging, such an effect did that sermon 
have on me.”’ 





TELEGRAPHIC FROM TOLEDO, 0 
Mr, Eprror :—Say to your readers that Day’s ee 
Papis on on used here by our best ome, and 
is effectin nderful cures. It is the best 
Kidney remedy ever T oeld in this  - | iB 
W. K. iT, Druggist 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


ONSUMPTION 


‘0108 ALLENS LUNG BALSAM 
ROUP| THE BE pecTORAR: ME DY 


Awon.YOUR PRUGGIST FOR IT 








~ DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


odian Blond Syrup 





giund 
‘ snonuan wa $3409 
eater tt) anv wsiiynasia yuvan $3809 


CURES § CURES FEye 
CURES BiLIOUSMiy, AND Skin DiatAges 


ITRADE MARK.| 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, " menetind 
Ague, Kheama- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY ENOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


SINCE GE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WIT! WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston 8r., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 

DEAR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from one I suffered for five years), with 
baw gr a ts. 

doses placed my stomach in a condition to 

din A. ‘food, thereby Gat me of those distressin, 

pains expe! MA.» J after eating; and, 

although” wor ~y iy ca occasional Sea, Sed 
a isappeared on my fect andy fe 

Cigest op is now almost perfect and feel gr reatly 
benefited. Yours 
No. 383 West 32d Ste ‘lew York City. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 A Sar Ses ee, — te 
troubled 


d myself rave at oe 


menced } 
after a fair’ trial, I 
BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


0. 617 OTH AVENUE, CITY. 


lun, 
culties, After taking the noe for a short ame, I 
was relieved, and happy to testi — tha tt Iam well 
JENNIE LORD. _ 


B. W. MERRIAM & C0, 


517 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING - GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 











“The Largest Farniture Establishment in 
New York.” 
1850. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 
OPPOSITE MACY’S. 


Always on hand the largest and most complete stock 
at reasonable Prices. Extension of premises through 
the block now complete. 








TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE. 


Bea's fr freew when ® $5 STOVE 
will w: ur room in a Fe 
utes. Only only 24 — high! No rf. 
smell, or 


Wonderful Invention. 
Send for Circular. 
R. E. DIETZ, 
54 and 56 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


YORK & BOST AMP M’F’G CO, 
, was pastes | St 1 osten, Maas, , 











“tion Sui ia 
For New Terms ‘for 
41880 see page 30, 














E|R|S" 
E|C 

A NIG 
O/WIDIEIR 


PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY 8T., N. Y. 
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L. J. MARCY, ANTEEN SLIDES, 


For convenience and efficiency , for oe 
public use, 


be THRIVALLED 


Sireteratree, ” S- eit. mL 0 es 








WALL PAPERS 








MADE TO ORDER 
FR. BECK & CoO., 


AT THEIR FACTORY, 
206 West 29th St., Cor. Seventh Ave. 


MATCHING COLORS OF CARPETS AND 
DRAPERIES A SPECIALTY. 


The Entire Work of Interior Decoration 
_done under our own Supervision. 


OUR 


ALBERTYPH 
ENGRAVINGS 





are the la t and finest reproductions of famous 
Steel-plate vings xs 3s igcsed in this country 
They 9 pene <8 ye x Tileston & Hollings. 
worth’s best wh g = retailed by the Art 


One Baller Mack, 


t2 Catalogues mailed to any address, 
On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P.-O. stamps, 
we will forward to ony address, postpaid, 2 hand 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or KAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 














we 


terfolt of sim- 
flar name, The 
distinguishea 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 

said to a lady 
of the haut ton 


As you la lies pe them, 4 recommen s 

hme I as the least harmyul of all the Skin prepara 
” Also Pout — le removes superfluous hair 

to the 
without MB t dou SRAUD , Sole Prop., 48 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
ae by all_ Drug; ists and rane t Stee Dealers 
throughout the United States, 
Also found in Kew York City at 
Bros., Eh: + Co, 





rae are abroad 1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one sell ~ the same. 


UBY & FDEARL 


Surface-Burning HH Salf-Peeding 




















FURNACES. 
Wrought Iron 
LINTON | “"s 
Brick Lined 
Reverriae Five Furnace. Fire-Pot. 
RYSTAL |= 
with 
Cast! 
Sunrace Burning Fu URNACE, | Fire-Pot.. 
A A 
FULLER, WAKK N & CO., 


N.Y.A maa te %.§! Pan Ei Water St. 


STE if ATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LxBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 























hromos, each 15x21 inches—one a marine subject, 
entitled rhe Winning Yacht, the other an attractive 
Fr ru ecc 


Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, DI- 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, Chromo Work, 
Copies é6f Drawings, Architect’s Plans, Maps, 
and Printing of every description by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 
181 Devonshire Street, 

____ BOSTON. 

ESTABLISHED 1870. 











Set geome jote 

Set Com 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture, 
No charge for Be We AP sone it ppllgeteasod Catalogue. 


$y adeuae oy he” Boston. 


{ Bfrag? 833: 





AN OFFER: 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


THE GREAT 
LONDON TEA CoO., 


B01 Washington Steet, Boston, Mas, 


offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Premi- 
ums which we offer. 

pares the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston we have sent out over seven thou- 
sand of these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered : 


Witha er we send a Stiver-Plated Caster. 
asa 1a Si 1 4 Order we send an English China “Tea 
o pie 


With a Sis Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
le Butter 


an Dish, or an English China 

Decorated Tea a of 44 
With a $20 ler We send a French China Gold 
44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 


ces. 
-List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 


ms, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 
“Mention this paper. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
eae DOUBLE GUNS 


$1.4 centine'tisi'h “LOA RADING PPERL RG opus. 


ae fe the’ wr world. 
Send for large Illustrated 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 








136 and 138 Wood 8&t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GuN Works, Established 1848. 





FACE 
POWDER. 


146 and 148 William Street, New York, 


A 25-cent bo: 1 will convince you it is the 
oon x of this new luxury 
Adheres to 


a og he a 
THEO. RICKSECKER, 


‘ 











"BRANSON: KNITTER 


The simplest, a, oe 00; most practical, 
either for factory or family use, ever made. War- 
ranted knit cotton as well as wool, Hundreds of 
girls a boys of ten and twelve gears old operate 
nega averaging four dozen pairs a d. a A living can 

be made fora family with ‘one of these machines. 
Full peice given. Addres 

MES L. BRANSON, 608 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


W. E. HARRISON & BRO, 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Also Furnaces and Ranges, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
7% will be siitocts if they become clo 
) dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Pa Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 


are eep developed boaonee § the i bheed is poisoned 


th the mors have 


* pS; naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the healt! AY orton and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you sve but to suffer,’ 


and health will snee more cladden your heart. 
a ween 9 reel ear meer eh mper 
Kiprry-W will pack- 
egnetousnent ve catisee aa 
Itts a ary vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Druggist has it, or a“ 
you. Insist upon having tt. Brett. o 


a Sa ee oa eee 


(Witt send post pad.) 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1881. 





AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

DRL Nis bb i60e ses qedesoosnbens 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

scriber, both in advasce, in one re- 

SOD, cdlietdts canes ceepetbiness os 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

MeebineG.. ob <nanennancanncen> oes 7.00 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 

seribers, all four in advance, in one 

cn ctncscnnns puadvcsaccts 8.50 
One subscription with four New sub- 

acribers, all five in advance, in one 

Oe yn ON EAD 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 
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Tue INDEPENDENT. 
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The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


b= Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 

~ (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 

3 - (3mos.), + 7 75 

| 4 - (imonth), “ “ 35 
‘2 = weeks), “ - 20 

1 Number (1! week), “t « 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 morths, ” 3.50 
52 - after ( months, 400 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin @ HxGis- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 

en tection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


and 7 yo of all arrearages is made, as re- 

No aon albert on the waa books with- 

- the Ata advance a ecules 
S are 

ration of their su 





year, ‘with or without 


‘rom this 
wemer: of ‘of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the F RST su Receipts for money 
remitted to RENE subscri are indicated br 
date < re ration on the misle yof 
© paper, change is 
made either the first or —_ week after ine mone 
is received. But when & postage mp is receiv roasives 
the receipt will be sent by mati. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O0. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1. Any y person who takes a pape: regularly from the 
post-ofice — whether bis name or another's 

or wheder he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
sos we peymens, 

& person orders his paper discontinued, he 
an per, ail arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send It until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 

newspapers and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and lesving th.m saemies for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional frau 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
20@ !ines w the column.) 
ae 


1 tim 
4 times (one month)... ‘We.| 4 times (one month.. 
> = three months)iée, 13 * 
ws six ).40¢.;26 ** .75e, 
62 (twelve “  ).5e.'/52 (twelve * 65a. 
a - Pena omen ADVERTISEMENTS, Pa 
QBERG.. oo 0 coed vccvecccccccsescccccccccccccccceces le 
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. le 
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LINK, EACH TIM 
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RrLictous NoOTICcKEs........... Frery CENTS A LINE. 
MAKRIAGES x D DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line 
Payments for advertising must be made in oavance. 
Address all ree to 


WK INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex a787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Iss, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, im con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


ae. 
(three months)». 
(nix ibe. 





Reg. Price, 

Agriculturist.., Cr eeevcessoces $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthbly................ 83 50 4 Ww 
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Frank Leslie’s IMlustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 38 00 
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“ Young People(Weekly). 135 150 
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Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 75 


Littell’s Living Age.........-...- 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 00 
St Nicholas Magazine....... cocoe te 00 
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Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
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The MOrOETy «cc cccesscccccee- see 1 30 1530 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22 2 5¢ 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 0G 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.). @ 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream......,.....+.+- 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. ............... 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest. ........ 80 10 
‘Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ....... -270 800 
Rural New Yorker..........+-+++- 210 250 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 800 
Arthur’s Ilustrated Home Mag- 

OQMIMO < Jiviececcccdiccecccdoces BT 60698 





farm and Garilen. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive cny 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
especially interested. 


DRAINAGE. 


Iw all portions of New England may be 
found large tracts of wet meadow or swamp- 
land that, if properly drained and seeded down, 
would produce heavy crops of grass of a good 
quality, with a much less yearly expense than 
is required to produce the same quantity on 
high land. Many of these tracts are so large 
and belong to so many owners that to drain 
them would require the united action of many 
individuals, some of whom would have no 
interest in the improvement of land or in any 
kind of farming. The only way to drain and 
reclaim such tracts is by the formation of 
companies, under legislative acts. Our grand- 
fathers resorted to this method; but the old 
charters, most of them, have run out. If we 
are wise, we shall imitate theirexample. Al- 
ready in some portions of this state measures 
have been taken to form companies, under 
legislative acts, to drain large tracts of meadow- 

nd. 
athe tendency at the present time is to aban- 


don the bill-farms and cultivate the valleys. 
This is because itis found more profitable. 
The rich, partially-decayed vegetation which 
for ages has been accumulating in the low, wet 
places, when properly drained and brought in 
contact with the dry air, furnishes an almost 
inexhaustible supply of good material for 
growing plants. 

That the farmers will eventually avail them- 
selves of this rich deposit of Nature is as cer- 
tain as that progress will continue. Fortu- 
nately, there are meadows of various sizes, 
from thousands of acres down to a few rods 
each. Where there are but a few owners, who 
are all farmers, no time should be lost in 
coming to an understanding, so that they can 
unite together and dig out the main ditch to 
the river, to draw the water ‘low enough to 
make the whole tract so dry that it can be 
plowed and cultivated when the cress-drains 
arein. To do this, allowance should always 
be made for the settling of the meadow when 
the water is drawn off. The depth it will settle 
will depend on the condition of the mud or 
peat. If it is very soft mud and full of water, 
or if very coarse peat, also full of water. the 
settling will be much more than if the mud is 
solid or the peat is already partially decom- 
posed. Itis fair to estimate that where the 


’ water is drawn off three feet the meadow will 


settle one foot. Some will settle more and 


some less. 
If the meadow is to be underdrained with 


tile, which is much better than open ditches, 
the main drain should carry the water off 
nearly or quite four feet from the surface, so 
that the tile can be set below the frost. But 
there are meadows so low that they cannot be 
drained low enough for underdrains. Where 
such is the case, open ditches should be dug 
thirty or forty feet apart, and the material dug 
out thrown on the beds in a manner to make 
them (the beds) highest in the middle between 
the ditches. 

Drained in this way, we have seen land pro- 
duce good crops of English grass many years 
in succession that was not more than eighteen 
inches above the water, except in the very 
dryest portion of the year; but such meadows 
are too wet for any cultivated crops, and, 
therefore, have to be kept constantly in grass. 
It is always desirable to draw the water lower, 
and, if it can be done by the moderate expend- 
fture of labor, it should be. While twelve 
inches’ fall to each hundred feet of drain is 
desirable, one inch in that distance will carry 
off a large quantity of water. We have in 
mind a three-inch tile, which carries off the 
water that falls on several acres of land, that 
falls but four inches the first four hundred 
feet, yet it carries the water off at all seasons 
of the year, never collecting a head of more 
than twelve inches, and that but fora very 
short time and after heavy freshets. 

Almost every farm of any size has, in some 
portions of it, low, wet places, that can be 
drained without infringing upon the rights of 
any one. These should be carefully examined, 
and the outlet surveyed, to ascertain the fall 
and the amount of digging required to drain 
it. If there is a pond on it, it makes one of 
the best of levels to work by. If two stakes 
with square tops be set up at each side of the 
pond, exactly of a length above the water‘and 
on a linein the direction the drain is to be dug, 
and high enough above the water to overlook 
the highest ridge to be dug through, by sight- 
ing over the tops of each to stakes placed 
along the line of the proposed drain, with a 
bog to mark each stake where it is om a line 
with the top of the stakes in the water, the 
exact depth to be dug can be ; and, 
if there is nothing to obstruct the and 


the distance is not two great to the outlet, the 
amount of fall cap be obtained. 








In deciding where to locate cross-drains, it 
is usually, if not always, best to have one 
around the shore near the high land, especially 
if the surrounding hills are high. It is desir- 
able to have a drain to carry the water off as 
fast as it runs in from the high land. 

If the drains all run at right angles with the 
shore, most of the water from the surrounding 
hills will run through the meadow a consid- 
erable distance before it reaches a drain, and 
thus keeps the land wet a considerable por- 
tion of the time; but if a drain runs parallel 
with the shore, it carries off the water from 
the high land as fast as it reaches the drain, 
and, by so doing, the land on the meadow * 
kept much drier. 

Underdraining with clay drain-tile is the 
best and most lasting, when placed below the 
action of the frost; but where the drains are 
dug to hard bottom and plenty of small stones 
are near, & very good drain can be made by 
filling the bottom of the drain a foot deep 
with stones. To make a good drain in this 
way, the largest stones should be placed at the 
bottom of the ditch, covering on top with the 
smaller stones. If these are covered with a 
few inches of coarse grass, before being 
covered with earth, it will do much to prevent 
the dirt from washing down among the stones 
and clogging the drain.— Massachusetts Plough- 
man. 





HINTS FOR BEGINNERS IN FLORI- 
CULTURE. 


EVERYBODY ought to keep house-plants in 
winter, if you cannot keep more than two or 
three. Have something green to look at in the 
dreary winter-time. Don’t make the mistake 
of having too many. Half a dozen well-kept 
plants will give you more pleasure than a large 
bay-window full half taken care of. Some one 
may say: “‘I can’t find time to take care of 
plants. I have so much housework to do.” 
You are just the one that ought to have a few. 
When you have a few moments’ leisure, how it 
would rest your eyes and turn your thoughts 
from household cares to have some sweet 
flowers to look at. You can even keep plants if 
you have little fingers to pick the flowers, for 
you can find many ways of putting them out of 
reach, where they can be seen and not touched. 
Keep plants forthe sake of the little ones, if 
for no other reason. A little child notices very 
quickly. Every mother singsto her baby. Why 
not teach it to love flowers? Any one can see at 
aglance the difference between a fashionable 
sitting-room, with its Brussels carpet, carved 
and stuffed furniture firmly set against the 
walls, handsome pictures, piano, and flowing 
lace curtains, and one with ingrain carpet, 
plain furniture, and shades rolled high to catch 
the sun. But if the windows are filled with 
handsome plants in bloom, you will not miss 
the lace curtains or mind tee ingrain carpet; 
for your eyes will be following the green 
tracery of vines on the walls. 

There are many who would like to grow 
plants for the love of them that have not had 
opportunity to learn, and, therefore, do not 
know how to begin. All such I would like to 
help, if I could, by telling, in as plain language 
as I can, just how to work now, even though it 
is a little late, to have nice plants next winter. 
If you expect them to flower, then you must 
give them achance toprepare now. They lay 
up not money, but roots for the winter. July 
is a good month to start new plants for the 
winter; but in many parts of the country the 
heat and drought have been so severe that it 
has not been favorable this year. I take it for 
granted that you want to know how to grow a 
plant from a slip, and not buy it already start- 
ed from the florist. There is more pleasure in 
growing a plant yourself. 

So, although it is a little late in the season, 
we will suppose you have a handful of slips— 
zonale geranium, rose geranium, abutilon, 
petunias, and heliotrope. 

Some people think anything is a slip, whether 
it is one or sixincheslong. The best slips are 
taken from the ends of the young growing 
branches. With your thumb and finger snap 
them off about two inches long. Take off the 
lower leaves and buds, if there are any, and 
your slip is ready. Prepare some garden-loam 
and sand, equal parts. Take three-inch pots 
(if they are new, soak them in water, to fill up 
the pores, else they will absorb all the mois- 
ture from the earth and Jeave your slips high 
and dry), put a piece of broken pot or chip 
to cover the-hole in the bottom of the pot ; fill 
up with the soil. Water, and put the slips 
around the edge of the pot as thick as you can, 
pressing the soil against each one. When it is 
done, put the pots under a shrub on the ground, 
or where they will be shaded, out of doors. 
Watch, and water if the soil gets dry. In ten 
days they will probably be rooted. Fill some 
thumb-pots (smallest size) in the same way as 
for the slips; take out each plant (it has roots 
and isa plant now), and put it in one of the 
thumb-pots; spread out the roots and fill in 
the soil. Give it a rap on something hard, to 
settle it; water and shade for a day or two; 
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then put the pots on a board out of doors, 
where they will have the morning sun and be 
shaded at mid-day, and they must not be left 
out if the nights grow cold. Now you have 
fairly started your plants. 

In the course of two or three weeks turn 
them out of the pots carefully. If the ball of 
earth is filled with roots, re-pot into three-inch 
pots; and when these are filled with roots, into 
five-inch, where they will grow all wivter. 
The last time they are potted, mix some well- 
decayed manure with your soil; and leaf-mold 
from the woods, if youcan get it. Perhaps 
you will say: “‘ Why not put the slips into five- 
inch pots at once, and save trouble?’ Well, 
it would be something like putting your baby 
Charley into trousers because you expected 
some years hence he would don the masculine 
habiliments. To speak plainer, your slip 
would die if put into the large pot at once, be- 
cause you would water it when dry. There 
would be only a tiny root to absorb the water; 
the rest would go into the soil. Before your 
plant filled the pot with roots the soil would be 
sour and your plant would gie. When your 
plants are about four inches hig, nip the tops, 
to make them throw out branches; and when 
these have grown a little, nip again. Then you 
will have nice stocky plants, that will be ready 
to bloom as soon as you will let them. If any 
buds appear during this process, harden your 


heart and nipthem. You don’t want flowers 
now. 


When the nights begin to grow cool, bring in 
your plants; but not into your sitting-room- 
Put them in a room without fire. If you have 
a south attic window, you have just the right 
place. Open the window in the middle of the 
day, and close it before it is cold. When you 
bring them into the sitting-room, give them all 
the air you can. Your heliotrope will want 
the hottest place, and the more sun and water 
you give it the better it will like it. Geraniums 
and abutilons like to be cool. I hope I have 
said something to encourage those who have 
not had suecess before to try again ; and those 
who have not tried before to now begin.—The 
Christian Union. 





FORESTS AND THE ATMOSPHERE. 


THE Gardener's Chronicle says: ‘‘ From con- 
current thermometric observations made in 
forests and away from them, at 1.40 and at 14 
meters above the ground-level, M. Fautrat 
arrives at the following conclusions. In conse- 
quence of the differences of temperature which 
are observed underneath the foliage and above 
the summits of trees, a current of air from be- 
low upward is established in forests; and also 
lateral currents around woods from the foliage 
toward the open space beyond. These cur- 
rents cause a healthy breeze in hot weather. 
The ascending current carries off above the 
forests the vapors from the soil, puts this latter 
in communication with the clouds, and fills the 
office of a lightning conductor ; and it is to 
this, no doubt, that forests owe their remark- 


able property of keeping hail-storms at & dis- 
tance.’ 
a - 


HOW TO MANAGE HORSES. 


Ir horses paw in the stable, take a light 
chain, and fasten it above the knee. Let it hang 
loose, just so it will not touch the floor. If 
horses kick in the stable, fasten the chain on 
the hind leg same way. They will keep quiet 
while the chain is on and there is no danger 
of hurting them. To cure a halter-breaker, 
take a half-inch rope a little over twice the 
length of the horse, make a loop in the middle 
of the rope (so it cannot slip), pass the horse’s 
tail through it, then pass the ends of the rope 
through the rings of the halter, and hitch the 
ends. When he tries to pull, the rope will slip 
through the rings and all the strain comes on 
his tail. Ihave seen several horses broke in 
this way. 
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Send for Circular. A few good agents wanted 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane St., Besten, Mass. 











FIRE, and WEATHER PROOF, STOPS 
“ALL LEAKS BEADY Fe FOR USE, 
AND CONT. 


SLATE-ROOFING PAINT. 


SAVES RE-SHINGLING,. 
With this Paint old le roofs can be made to 
better last new for one- 


and for porous brick 


. vier jual to 
three of any other, and when ors is eee 

It is elastic ; will expand o with heat 

or cold. re an indiopenaable ¢ R. - in a durable 

. not crack, peel, or scale; being slate, will 


noth it It 5 sold * a ed roof whiten enables everybod 


have a a eae Four colors: Roof § te, 








NEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OIL CO., 
7 INDIA ST., Boston, Mass. 








Improved Farmers’ Boilers. | fw} 





Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 
Fer Boiling Feed Ser Steck they are 
equal are used 


in every respect for all boiling 
purpesea. and Save Fuel, Time, an and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman Street, New York City. 


RIEHLE BROS., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECEIVED 


ALL THE FIRST PREMIUMS 


AT THE 


Pennsylvania Btate Fair, B60, 


+ | SCALES AND TESTING MACHINES, 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 
$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
ATA 
READY MIXED PAINT, 


fe Ma Use, and Export. Will resist ae 
den —— Ti mperature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unsiilled Hands. In order to give 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100, 000 
ions, but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards, Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Ofls, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


LA 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 














1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
Francisco Railway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 


per oe on 7 yours’ ee Excellent for stock, 
Best tobacco region 
Re conve nient markets, 14 
Ithful climate, and 
on from St. Louis 10 dhone 


for maps and c 
Domenie ioner, 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New WorkrOmee 109 rout Street. 


fa" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


G SUN 


STOVE POLISH 


ity of Polish, moving i Labor, Cleanliness 


ond Ch 
WORSE BROS. boon ‘Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


ited to cure every Sous from = worst Con- 
th down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
has done in over six Mindret e cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 


hisis 






Durabiiiee 





bo I want you to know wi will 
is unlike any other cough med e in 
t never upsets the st a Weed 
land, not used in I 





Sob on all agen te 
haye carefully watched ite effects on all ogee rom 
tattney tao age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 





by all Wholesale Grocers, 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137, 139 Water Street, N. Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is | prompt, 0 active, and reliable. Twelve ease 





succes wn it to be of the Very 
Quality. Prive “anager. Quality iA 
laran ‘or further particulars ad 
GLb =, ee, 'URTIS ndeor ents, Poste ; 





E. Con: 
bane ster Street 
can "ENTER & Sou er 1, As 


TOUNG Al AMERICA PRESS son 









S 

a Race = ~ a my 
printing presses, 

= rice from 75 cents 

= 


common 


Fixcniete free. Speci- 
men Book of Type, ten cents. 
Sam of 40 varieties 


ple 

of and fancy —_, - 
cents. Instruction Book 
Amateur estan be 15 = 


youu ani he CENTENNIAL 
STATER and “rrEED 








‘HE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. aie S oe all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durabl 
MENEELY & C0, ‘West Troy, N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | | 


FULL 
ue sent Free. 


, Cincinnati, O. 


Fire “c. Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. 
VANDUZEN & Tl 








IMPROVED 


BALDWIN’sS AMERICAN 


FODDER CUTTER. 


on f Each machine © 
cuts four , 
eeding. Can be fed 


cee hele 
its wa for" hand or 


De paiey te, bes Boat et 


0. PIERPONT & 00., Man’f’rs, New Haven, Conn. 


En- 
'p- 













PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


» RUBBER PAINT. 


a Card of their Beautiful —- 


with 





equal to it. It is Smooth > 
> Sheba AT 


vat da NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


4 








CANCER 


Gesed ty Da. has treated in 
Rome Y., 7 nearly 15 15, ‘oon cases within the 
last 23 y Doctors, Min the 


a 5 other a. Write for 


lby's Asth a. 
a dae ving fa 
M. D.. Rome, N. Y. 


yy. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in.large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and tweiity-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. <A cut of the File or Binder is 


igiven below: . 
[Z 




















The Middletown Plat 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
he pale OF 1880, 


Fro 
NOW READY, 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
OFFICES, 


13 Johu Mtreet, New Yor 
120 Sutter weree} 
Beate Mtreet, Chicay 
_ For Sale by ail Leading Dealers. 


all Grocers and Provis- 
ion Dealers keep 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


span Francisce, Cal, 











WHY? 


Because it Gives the 
Best Satisfaction 
and, like Wine, 


f IMPROVES BY AGE! 


It gives tone to the Stomach 


and aids digestion. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE, 


The Bicycle has proved 
itself to be a permanent 
practical road sehicle, and 


the number in daily use is 


rapidly increasing. Profes 
sional and business men, 
seekers after health or pleas 
ure, all join in bearing wit- 
ness to its merits. Send 
Scent stamp for Catalogue, 
» with Price-list and full in 
formation. 
The Pope M'f'g Co., 


983 Summer St., Boston, Maas. 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, ctc. 
Fruits and Vegetables are wn in large quantities 


on L.A kad i prepared with penews & weil ad 
Fruits one 

a iy on request. Address, Com- 
INVALID RECLIwING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 








Circa 
_ FOU DING CHAIR CO. REV HAVEN, cT 


HUNT'S 
REMEDY 


THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary O _ 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Br t's 
Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Los,or Side; Ketentfon or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Fenmle 
Weaknesses, Excesses, Jaun- 
dice, Billousness, Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation & Piles, 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


GURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDIC! ! 
FAIL, as it acts directly and at once: : 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, restorin: a 
to a healthy action. HUNT'S REMED} a 

















safe, sure and speedy cure, and hundre: + e 
been cured by it when es -y—7 and * ts 
had given them up to die not delay,‘ at 


once HUNT'S REMEDY. 
Send for pamphlet to 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, F ~. 


Prices, 75 cents and 61.25. Larg ize 
the cheapest, Ask your druggist for HU. "S 
REMEDY, Take no other. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 14, 1880. 





Fe  ___) 


Worth Remembering. 


That Tarrant’s Seltzer Apertent represents 
in each bottle. thirty to forty gluxses of 
Sparkling Seltzer Water, containing all the 
virtues uf the celebrated German Spring. It 
is always fresh and always ready, and thus 
commends itself to all for its efficacy, porta- 


bility, and cheapness. 
ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 
the LATEST STYLES 








Wwe Maunfaciare in 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 











New Stock New Srvies 
Fall Overcoats 
: Fall Suits 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Broadway and Warren Street. 








your r Boyhood 


— seat a HE 
le of set ry a for 


pi y Vv bd 8 nowadays 
ade to sell. 

“tauEn & Gross, 

2414 Monroe Street, 






-fashion 
razor steel, 


Pearl handle 
strong ipiade’ 


strong, O00 











THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, Ete. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
J Finer Gra Grade Shirts for $10.50. 50. 


ect, of Wamsutta or any 

cuffs, A A Qpen 
mail at our 
risk, on_receipt 


Yy Ww irect: eastring. 
See, att te ROBER TSON, Manufacturers of the He. LS BROADWA tiwest corner of Broadway; 
OMARTER Oak Crry Sumrt, HARTFORD , CONN. Now “9 TH AVE., bet. 96th & 87th Sts 








PERF LAMPS with 

PR iloed Tr ranparent Oil Reserv, as tctencible 
jy with band- 

mcesh ienaial ‘ase Stands 

beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three Double, Single and 
Chandelier Library int two igi 
Extensible ‘ond Non-Extensible. All ly 
Nickel-Plated. Fou will miss it, if you 


* ELGIN WATCHES. 
L i styles, Gold, Silver, one Nickel, $6 to 
‘Oze Write for or Cntalogw .D..to bocxam. 


Amemican V Waren Co. 


BURGH, Pa. 








purchase or make & y t before 
sceing oe 
CATLe &., N.Y. 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARR 


Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, 
MANUF. 


Consisting < 
R. WAL: 


=—__- 


ICE # SONS MANUFACTURING co. 






CLEOPATRA. 


‘ACTURED BY 





a 





ae 














CHEST 


ALITY 
a PFRFECTION GENER- 


ALLY ina 49 
ER & co... 


— 149 t0 rast: 1 4th St Ne N rs 
bie nt tou a heyton a. 


WILGIE SILYER-PLATT ¢0, 


MANUFACTURERS, OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES Ix 


WEDDING PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
WEST MERIDEN, 





FACTORIES, CONN. 


White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 


Fine White Toeneh China Dinner Sets, 125 pieces.¢30 00 











Fine Gold-band ee China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 

ichly Decora Fr’h China T ts, 00 

r Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white............ 00 

White E Porcelain Dinner Sets,100 pieces. 14 00 

cavers Dinner Knives, per doz............. 3 00 
LSO ALL HOUSEF ISHNG GOODS. 

New Illustrated Catalogue A -List free 

YY ton tt mm 
CL i L. Hadle: Hadley, Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 


charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 


EUREXA SILE, 


Best in the 
i Werld for 
Hand er Ma- 
chine Sewing. 
Fine, Strong, 
Smooth. Full 
Length. 


fee Se Light! 








The 


e the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, 9 and 
Bost light kaon for Churches, Stores, Show 


Fad Banks, Parlors, Offices, Pi 
Ts, Ly nny etc. New and clogant 4 
get caroules and ATib- 


epee. 


Yorn. 













zones nals 
for Payee’ s Contin ation. 


Send size o 
eral discount to Che 
Ren ob 
News Agents, an 
Dealers. 
Bampies s 80 and 50 cts., postpaid. 


if 3 
 BESESINE « on. 


, WV 
y rf 
% | \ it 
rem Northampton, Mass. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


-M IDDLETOWN, > 
— 








85 
and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 7 Joan St, New Yor 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 

Pump Chain and 
Tron Yard 
Hydrant Street ashers, 


ronns posmee 1 1832. 
aw 


1867; on Le ig "in 
bition. 1876. 





GENUINE 


OLMANS 
PAD. 


Ack newiedsed 4 emin 
ate, to ih 
a, Oa aa 7 
a ete., i 
you ee the pw 


Price for Genuine ine. Wi 's me ag" Sold by Drug” 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write for treatise. 


HOLMAN PAD CO., 98 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 


ae te 1817. + 
Ve J. MAGNIN. GURDIN 460. 


29 Union Square, 
have just ree¢ived ——.. > 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 














lyk WATCH. * 











** Tax Ixperespert’’ Pama, Fos 34 is > 93 Ross Sraase 


—————S 








